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ADVERTISEMENT. 


HERE are who will think, that a 
| ſerious diſcourſe upon Religion is 
but ill adapted to the preſent taſte. O- 
thers again will conſider it in a different 
view. And to thoſe who admire that ſpe- 
cies of piety which touches the heart, it 
is hoped the following treatiſe will afford 
both entertainment and improvement, 


THAT the author, who is now dead, 
did not intend it for -the world, appears 
from the introductory addreſs to his chil- 
dren. For them only he wrote, unam- 
bitious of fame, and careleſs of profit. 
At an early period of life, being thrown 
into melancholy reflections by the death 
of a beloved wife, and afraid leſt, by an 
event of the ſame nature, his children 
might be left orphans in the hands of 


ſtrangers, he thought himſelf naturally 
a 4 | called 


| 


: | 


i ADVERTISEMENT. 

called upon to employ the leiſure his fitua- 
tion then afforded, in putting on paper his 
thoughts on ſame ſubjects, the confidera- - 
tion of which he reckoned highly inter- 
efing to their preſent and future happh- 
neſs. as 12 


| WHETHER his friends have judged 
well in communicating his peculiar ſenti- 
ments to the world, the manner of their 
reception will determine. But they fond- 
1 hope, that the ſpirit of charity, mild- 
neſs, and humanity, breathing through 
the whole, joined to that elegant ſimplici- 
ty of language which on every occaſion 
diſtinguiſhes the gentleman, will render 
them acceptable to many. And if in the 
leaſt degree they can tend to promote che 
ſociable and amiable diſpoſitions ſo con- 
ſpicuous in the author, the end they pro- 
poſed 1 will be fully anſwered. ; 
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IN - Slowing papers 1 propoſe to lay 

before you a plan of religion; and to 
point in it the narrow way mentioned by 
dur Saviour. I ſhall likewiſe mark the by- 
paths which open by degrees into 15 
beaten road that leads to deſtruction; 
ſpecially ſuch of them as ſeem to be 1 
dangerous, and moſt likely to invite the 
traveller. In doing this, I ſhall, with all 
the exactneſs I can, and I hope with an 
upright intention, copy from the practice 
of Jeſus Chriſt, and from his doctrine, as 
it is explained by himſelf, and thoſe who 
have been ſent and directed by him. 1 
ſhall copy, I ſay, with all the exactneſs I 
can, and with a fixed determination to 
receive every thing on that authority, and 
nothing that is contrary to it. 5 


Were theſe papers to be ſent into the 
world with a declaration of this kind, I 
doubt not but Lord Shafteſbury's rule of 


trying things by the teſt of ridicule would 
a 2 be 
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be applied ; and they who glory in being 


called freethinkers, would tell me, (if they 


thduglit it worth their while to tell me any 
thing), that Reaſon is the ſovereign judge, 


and its authority alone deciſive. But as I 


write not for the world, Jam not expoſed 
to its cenſure, nor ſubjected to its rules. 
I can, without fear of ridicule, endeavour 


to confine Reaſon to a leſs extenſive juriſ- 


dition, and venture to acknowledge a 


higher authority, to which reaſon 1tfelf 


muſt ſubmit: I can make uſe of reaſon, to 
ſhew, that its determinations are not de- 
ciſive but when it acts within its ſphere; 
and that there may be caſes in which an 
appeal to its tribunal would argue defect, 
either of judgement, or of ſincerity. 


That all things were created by an eter- 
nal almighty being, is a truth ſo clear, 
and ſo agreeable to reaſon, that the free- 


thinkers (thoſe who believe there is ſuch a 


being) will have us ſolely indebted to it 
for the diſcovery : and as infinite perfec- 
tion is always included in the idea which 
reaſon gives of this ſupreme cauſe, ano- 
ther truth is diſcovered, no leſs clear and 


uncontroverted: All his works are per- 


« fect, 
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©, fect, every thing in its kind; and what- 
* ever is, was made juſt what it ought to 
„ be, and could not have been better.“ 
Thus far reaſon goes without ſtop; but 


when it advances a little, and will conſider 


theſe works of God ſeparately, or as they 
ſtand with reſpect to one another, the per- 
fection it looks for is not to be found; 
and if it was not for the abſurdities that 


muſt follow, the former hypotheſis would 


be given up, and the world called an et- 
fect of chance, rather than the work of an 
intelligent perfect being. 


How then ſhall reaſon extricate itſelf 
from this difficulty? There is one way, 
and not another : by acknowledging it 1s 
not qualified to judge of the works of 
God, or to determine what is, or is not 
perfect. 


The ſame difficulties occur, if we turn 
our thoughts on providence. Reaſon tells 
us, that he who made the world, go- 
verns it;“ yet this very reaſon is often 


on the point of aſcribing all to human 


prudence, or the caprice of fortune; ſo 
unlike is the preſent ſtate of things to the 


idea 
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| idea it forms of a ſyſtem. governed by i inz 

finite wiſdom. But as jt does not pretend 
to limit God in the works of Creation} 
and tv tell how many worlds he may 
make, or different ſpecies of beings; how 
comes it to aſſume a title of directing his 
providence, or to fix the methods he will 
uſe in managing his creatures? Has he at 
any time promiſed to be guided by it, (hu- 
man reaſon I mean), and never to act 
without its approbation ? He has given 
it, it is true, to be a light to man; but 
has he entered in covenant with it to give 
him no other? or has he aſſured us that 
it will comprehend all his ways, and fa- 
thom the depchs of infinite wiſdom ? Theſe 
are things reaſon does fot” afſert': ſo we 
are again forced to acknowledge its infuf- 
ficiency, and that whatever God does 
is right, whether we ne - che firneſs 
of it, or not.” 


Let us adhere now to this maxim, be 
the conſequence what it will. Let us fi- 
lence reaſon, as oft as it will diſturb us in 
applying it to particular caſes ; and bold- 
ly affirm that ſuch a conduct is rational. 


* happy for us, could we act in this 
uniform 
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uniform way ! What a number of doubts 
and fears LEY be ſtruck ,off at once ! 


what peace of mind, jnſlend of ter 
and anguiſh | | 


This abſolute ſubmiſſion of che faculty 
on which we value ourſelves moſt, is the 
greateſt homage we can pay to God; and 
as it is followed by a ſimple undiſputing 
acquieſcence, or a ſinking ourſelyes into 
the arms of the Deity, than which nothing 
can be more acceptable, or better prepare 

us for thoſe graces and communications 
uhich are and always will be 1 incompre- 
henſible to reaſpn, it is the part of every 
one to uſe his utmoſt endeavours to fix 
himſelf in this temper, and to reject every 
contrary motion. Burt, alas! we are ſel- 
dom able to act the part that is proper for 
us; and perhaps as little on theſe occa- 
ſions as any. Reaſon, under the influence 
of pride, every now.and then is buzzing 
in our .cars, ** Such and ſuch ought to 
ebe the way of wiſdom : this or that 
cc ſerves, no end, and therefore cannot be 
FT from God ; another thing is inconſiſt- 
ent with juſtice, or with mercy.. Here 

. omnipotence i is taken away, there too 

* little 
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= „ is giyen to the creature. You can- 


not be ſure of the truth but when you 


receive it from my. mouth; I am the 
* light of the mind; and whin it is not 


directed by me, it falls into ſuperſtition 


* or enthuſiaſin. I 

Thus we are again diſconcerted ; doubts 
ariſe, our ſimplicity dwindles into no- 
thing, and we enter anew into diſpute 
with God. For ſuch is the weakneſs of 
human nature, that though we be ſenſible 
theſe ſuggeſtions ought to, be neglected, 
we find ourſelves uneaſy if the grounds of 
them are not removed ; and by degrees 
we grow fearful and anxious, diſtruſtful 
of God, and unable to believe a fitneſs 
where we do not perceive it. If by 
{trength of genius, or ſome other way, 
we are not quickly recovered from this 
diſeaſe of the mind, it is ten to one but it 
{ettles in ſcepticiſm or infidelity ; an infi- 
delity fo much the more dangerous, that 
it ſeems to be the effect of profound rea- 
long, and ſolidity of judgement, though 
in reality it proceeds from quite contrary 


cauſes. 


It 
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It is to prevent your falling into this 
mis fortune, or to help you out of it, that 
have taken a reſolution to give you my 
thoughts on ſome things which have occa- 
ſioned to myſelf perplexity of the moſt un- 
eaſy kind. I am far from expecting to 
make diſcoveries, or to ſearch deeper than 
others have done; but perhaps you will 
read with greater attention than is com- 
monly beſtowed on books that treat of 
theſe ſubjects : and as I have had more 
time to think of them than you may have, 
or incline to take, it is poſſible I may ſer 
them in 4 cſearer light than they would 
otherwiſe appear in to you. Another 
thing too encourages me to this attempt. 


I have obſerved, that ſome, whoſe tem- 
pers naturally incline them to the humble 
peaceful acquieſcence mentioned already, 
take a wrong bias from falſe notions of the 
Deity, ariſing for the moſt part from a 
miſrepreſentation of the ends of creation 
and providence, or of the nature of God 
and of the creatures. Now, it does not 
ſeem unreaſonable to believe, that a 
clear diſtinct view of the divine conduct, 


ſo far as it is comprehenſible to men, 
b might 
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might in ſome- meaſure prevent the miſ- 


takes and prejudices which people of this 
temper are more expoſed to than others, 
and leſs able to ſhake off: and, I think, 
the taſk is not ſo very hard, but that I 
may hope to perform it in ſuch a way as 
will be uſeful to you, fince it may fall 
into your hands before you have taken 
impreſſions from books or company. 


I ſhall begin with what I purpoſe to 
write in that view, which ſhall be fo pla- 
ced as to make one part of this diſcourſe; 
being reſolved, for preventing the confu- 
ſion that ariſes when things are thrown 
together without order, to divide it into 
parts and ſections. In the ſecond part I 
{ſhall endeavour to ſet religion in a true 
light with regard to practice; taking no- 
tice, as they fall in my way, of ſome dan- 


gerous and not uncommon opinions: 


dangerous, I ſay, as being not only falſe 
in themſelves, but tending to give falſe 
ideas of perfection and happineſs, and of 
the method of attaining them. 
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_  Cularly of man. 

2. The poſſibility of evil unavoidable upon the 

fuppoſetion that the creatures are endued 

with liberty. The truth of this ſuppo- 

Action proved from the abſurdity of the 

contrary opinion. 7 

8. Some reflection upon the nature of ſin, and 
. bio 


AN, like the AY is ſo 
made as to find his happi- 
neſs in the enjoyment of 
God. There is ſomething 


I. 


in him that cannot be otherwiſe ſatisfied; 
ſomething that is appropriated for God, 
| A 


and, 
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and, if he does not fill it, muſt for ever 
1 remain empty. For as in God the deſire 
Ut of his Eternal Word or Light is the very 
It centre, and, if I may ſpeak ſo, the firſt 
principle in the Deity ; ſo likewiſe in man, 
hom God created in his own image, a 
| deſire of the Divine Light or Word is the 
10 x: centre and firſt principle of his nature. 
ml [tis ablolutely  impoſtible :that- God 
" ſhould ever ceaſe to deſire, or defiring, not 
find, his Word, which is the living, bright, 
and clear idea or knowledge of himſelf: 
1 for the deſire is the eternal begetting of this 
1 well- beloved Son, God eternal, equal, and 
uw one with the Father. And the love, joy, 
| peace, and acquieſcence, which neceſſarily 
and eternally ariſe from the contemplation 
and enjoyment of him, is God the Holy 
Ghoſt, eternal, equal, and one with the Fa- 
ther and the Son. Thus, in the ever- bleſſed 
and glorious Trinity, theſe three are one, 
and indiviſible: and thus, by eternally de- 
firing, knowing, and loving himſelf, with 
an infinite delight, 1oy, and acquiefcence *, * 
God is eternally fufficient to and infinitely 


» What is ſaid here of the Trinity, is not with any” 
view of bringing that myſtery to a level with human un- 
derſtanding. See the 6c three paragraphs of ſect. iv. 2. 
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happy in himſelf. But it is not ſo with 
man: and this is one of the eſſential dif- 
fereners that muſt for ever remain detwixt 

. Though man is of diving: nature, (Be 


not ſurpriſed with the expreſſion: nothing 
leſs can deſire and receive God in an in- 
telligent manner; and it ſeems to be inti- 
mated to us by Moſes, when, giving ac- 
count of the creation, he ſays, 80 God 
c'reated man in his own image, in the 
8 yp af Gad created he him *.“ I fay, 


then, 


* Without 2 divine cls it were impoſſible for us 
to have any real direct perceptions of God; in this life, or 
the nett : or any knowledge of him, but by analogy with 
what we feel. in ourſelves: we ſhould not only be blind 
with reſpet to God and divine things, but even with- 
out eyes; and ſhould be for ever incapable to receive one 
ſpark of divine light, fo to receive it as to be affected by 
it, or to know that it had been darted into our fouls, 
And when the corruption brought upon us by fia ſhould 
be done away, and we admitted to that ttate in which we 
hope ſor perie happineſs by a real enjoyment of God, we 
ſhould have nothing preſented to us but a picture of him 
drawn from ourſelves, and by our own hand; more like 
perhaps than what we have here, but ill a picture ; ſuch. 
a picture as can have no direct reſemblance, or any reſem · 
blance but by analogy; and that happmeſs which eye 
** hath got ſeen, nor ear heard, nor, hath it entered into 
6 the heart of, man to conceive,” muſt dwindle into the. 
gal enjoyment of an . of our own framing, 
A 2 
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then, though man is of divine nature), 
and conſequently deſires God infinitely, 
he cannot by any act of his — Ih <. 
Pa is CRISS — 


Theſe are the conſequences of denying that there is 
ſomething divine in man, or that the ground of his na- 
| ture is ſomething which agrees in kind with the nature of 
God; ſomething which deſires him infinitely, and is ca- 
pable to receive, poſſeſs, and enjoy him in a direct, real, 
and divine manner. And indeed it is not puſſible, other- 
wiſe than by admitting a capacity for ſuch real direct 
knowledge, perception, and enjoyment of God, as will 
infer what is here contended for; I ſay, It is not poſſible 
otherwiſe to aſſign or conceive any tolerable reaſon why. 
it ſhould be ſaid of man alone, that he was created i in 
the image of God. Have not the beaſts their inſtinct for 
dur reaſon? have they not paſſions, affeRions, ſenſations, 
correſponding to ours, and reſembling them at leaſt by 
analogy? And if there be nothing in us that reſembles 
God by a real direct reſemblance, not analogical, but in 
kind, do not they reſemble him as we do? and ate 
they not as truly created' in his image, though by a leſs 
perfect analogy ? Yea, they mult be as really images of 
God as the moſt exalted ſeraphim, if it be true that no 
creature can reſemble him but by analogy. And if that 
be not true, why ſhould it be denied, or rather why 
. ſhould it be doubted, that man has a reſemblance to God, 
the ſame in kind with that of the angels ; fuch a reſem- 
blance as, not being common to him with the beaſts, can 
alone intitle him to gn eng. et erg 
tion from them? | 
Againſt this it will ſurely be no argument with thoſe 
who believe a fall, and that a load of corruption is 
7 vpoa human nature vy in, that now. we have 


53 
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is abſolutely inconceivable, and of all im. 
poſſibilities the moſt impoſſible, that God 
ſhould be the work of a creature, or that 
it ſhould be able to produce him in itſelf 
by its own power. All it can do is, by a 
full and free act of the will, ta turn its 
divine faculties towards God; (by theſe [ 
mean che faculties by which it is capable 
1 to receive, love, and acquieſce in the Di- 
es vine Light). If it does this, God infalli- 
= bly makes his light to pg up in it: he 
finds it now a proper temple for his Eter- 
nal Word; and having created it for this 
very end, that he might ſee, love, and en- 
Joy himſelf ; in it, he cannot fruſtrate his 


pens Pw God as he is in himſelf, or any din 
ſenſation of his acting in and upon the ſpirit of man. They 
will only conclude from hence, that this divine principle, 
which is the true image of God, and conſequently alone 
capable of a real direct communication with him, is ſome 
how or other rendered unfit for that purpoſe; or that 
God in his infinite wiſdom ſees it more proper, and more 
conducive to our purification, ſo to cover himſelf as with 
à veil, that both his nature and operations ſhall be hid 
from us, except in ſo far as they may be known by reve- 
lation, together with that inferior fort of knowledge 
which we can ſtrike out for ourſelyes by analogy : nor 
will they imagine that human knowledge can, with reſpect 
to things divine, ever be carried beyond thoſe limits, 
but by fairbfully 8 * the ſecret and bid - 
own 
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thus filled with it, or transformed into it, 


* 
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o n deſign, or contradict himmſęlf. And 


ſceing God loves and acquieſces in his 
Word where-ever it is, the creature being 


becomes to God an object of love and de- 
light; and, for the fake of his beloved 
Son, whoſe temple it now is, he opens all 


his treaſures, and diſplays his glory in it: 


yea he takes it intq him, and communi- 
cates the ineffable joys that ariſe from the 
commerce of the holy and incomprehen- 
ſible Trinity with itſelf. This is the end to 
which God has deſtined his creatures! 
this is the immutable and univerſal decree 
in which Adam and all his poſterity are 
included! A decree full of love, full of 
goodneſs, and worthy of God. *. 

If now it had pleaſed God to carry his 
idea of the creature no farther than that it 
ſhould have communication with himſelf 
only, nothing could have been wanting to 
it; and the idea had been complete, bean- 
tiful, and perfect. We know that God is 
ſufficient to himſelf, and infinitely happy 
in his eternity, independent of all other 
beings whatſoever ; it will ſurely then 
impoſſible to doubt of his being ſufficient, | 


and an inexhauſtible fund of happineſs, to 
| a 


„ 
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4 creature: and to be capable to receive, 
love, and enjoy God, is not that to be com- 
plete? Again, what greater beauty and 
perfection than to be filled with him, or 
greater happineſs than to be happy as he 
is happy ? Nothing is more eaſily coneei- 
ved than this idea of a creature conſider- 
ed abſtractly with relation only to God: 
it is indeed the only ſimple and neceſſary 
idea of an intelligent creature; all other 
ideas may be called acceſſory or acciden- 
tal; for though they may really belong to 
it, it might have exiſted witliout them. 
This, in ſpeaking of man, is called the 


ſpirit, and ſometimes the centre, or fund, of 


the ſoul *. 
But 


* © I is eaſy to conceive a being conſcious of its Own ex- 

iſtence, yet cut off from allintercourſe with the material 
creation. or poſſibility of forming true ideas concerning 
it. One born blind has not that communication with 
the creatures, nor thoſe ideas, which come by ſceing: and 
if the ſame perſon is deprived of another of the ſenſes, 
(hearing for 'inſtance), he will alſo be deprived of the 
communication and ideas which come by it. Now, if 
one may be deprived of two of the ſenfes, why not of 
three ? why not of all? It is but ſuppoſing that part 
of the body which we call the /erſery, and which is rec · 
koned to be, in this life, the only mean of communica- 
tion, ſo out of order as to take no impreſſions. The 
thing ſurely is neal enough: and if ſo, the'conſe- 
quence 
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But God did not will to ſtop here; He 
would have his creatures not only to par- 
ticipate of the eſſential and ſapreme hap- 
pineſs 


ghence cannot be denied, oz, the whole material erea · 


| tion, and all thoſe works of God whoſe ideas and com- 


munications cannot be conveyed another way, will be as 
nothing to him; his immaterial part being nevertheleſs 
complete, and 5050 with all the ſenſibilities, mY 
and faculties which belong to it. He may be capable 
love, anger, hatred, &c. He may be tapable to will; 
reaſon, remember, reflect; and if he does not feel thoſe 
ſenſations in the common way, nor exerciſe theſe facul- 
ties, it is becauſe the door of communication is ſhut, and 
tonſequently no ideas taken in. | 
In the ſame manner, it will be as eaſy to conceive him 
exiſting in the world of ſpirits, deprived of one or all of 
thoſe methods or means of communication which belong 
to that ſtate : and thus cut off from all intercourfe with 
the works of God, he will exiſt as if there was not 4 
creature but himſelf: and as we conſider the bodily ſenſes 
(or rather the organs and canal: by which ſenſations and 
ideas are conveyed to the ſoul here; I ſay, as we conſi- 
der theſe) as belonging to the body, arid with it making 
as it were à complete ſyſtem different from the immate- 
rial part; ſuch a ſyſtem as might never have been join- 
ed to it (as we believe it may be dropped) without al- 
tering its nature, or putting an end to its exiſtence ; ſo 
likewiſe the ſoul may be conſidered as another ſyſtem, in 
which are ſenſes, ſenſibi!i:ics, powers, and faculties, a- 
dapted to the intellectual immaterial world or creation, 
but ſo differing trom the fuad or centre, that, if ſuch 
had been the will of God, he might have exiſted a pure 
ſpirit, endued only with ſenſes, ſenſibilities, powers, 
and faculties, adapted to the creator, ſuch as could not 
be 
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pineſs: he enjoys in himſelf, but likewiſe 
to have an acceſſory happineſs reſembling 
that . to receive from 


4:7 184 : them. 


be touched, or any way whatſoever affected by the crea» 
tures, no more than an unembodied ſpirit can be touch - 
ed or aſſected by material fire. | 

Sure the communications of an. inflaits, being mar in 
eminently tranſcend, ſo really differ from, thoſe, of a fi- 
nite nature, as. to require ſenſibilities, powers, and fa- 
culties, very much tranſcending, and effentially differing 
from, | thoſe, proportioned to other objects; and the one 
ſort may be as uſcleſs and unfit with reſpect to the other, 
as bodily eyes for giving an idea of angelic beauty. Nay, 
this notion I think not only conceivable, but even ſo ra · 
tional, that, without admitting it, it will be as hard to 
conceive any intimate, real, immediate communication 
with God, as that unembodied Tpirits ſhould be viſible 
us with our bodily eyes. Nor will it infer a duplicity i 
man. We acknowledge that he is made up of body and 
ſoul, and that theſe two are of different natures ; yet ne- 
yer ſuppoſe the "reap ſo broke as to make of him two diſ- 
tinct beings. Why then may not this unity ſubſiſt tho? 
we join a third, and ſay, He is made up of body, ſoul, 
and ſpirit ?; in which we ſhall Fut follow St Paul, who, 
in His epiſtle to the Theſſalonians, (1ft ep. v. 23.), pray - 
ing that. che God of peace might ſanctify them wholly, 
adds, 3 as jt were to explain the former part of the verſe, 
or rather the word whol!y, „And I pray God your 
« whole ſpirit, and ſoul, and body, be preſerved blame- 
« leſs unto the coming of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt.” 
Whboſoever is not willing to reje& the apoſtle's authority, 
or to fancy, that he has put dowu words without a mean- 
ing, will ſee from this fingſe paſſage, that there is ſuiſi · 
cient. ground to believe a threefold nature in man. = 

B er 
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them. He therefore added to this divine 
principle; divine both with reſpect to its 
nature and object: he added, I fay, or 
rather built upon it, ſenſes, faculties; and 
powers of an inferior nature, by which 
the creatures were made capable to act up- 
on one another, and mutually to commu- 
nicate what they ſhould receive from God; 
and by conſidering theſe as diſtinct from 
the ſpirit, and making, as it were, a par- 
ticular ſyſtem by themſelves, you will 
have an idea of that part in man which is 
properly called the ſoul, and is the feat of all 
the ſenſibilities, faculties, anc parent he 
which we are capable to' receive imp 
ſions from the creatures, animate and in- 
animate, or to act upon them, whether 
by the bodily ſenſes, and powers ariſing 
from an union with matter, or A 1 | 
yet unknown to us. t 

It is then by the ſoul we have erica 
nication with the creatures,” and by the 
ſpirit with God; but in different ways: 
The creatures act Upon one anther” froth 


it 1 WW 
ther paſſages point the ſame way ; eee 
inner man are often mentioned. To ſay that by the out · 
ward man is meant the body, _ by a very unſatis- 
faftory explanation, (SAGA "DE (3p 


without ; 
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without; but the operations of God are 
from the centre, like a fountain of wa- 
einten ſpringing up unto eternal life,” or a 
central heat, which diffuſes peace and joy 
through the whole man. And howſoever 
in this life the body may hinder us from 
having intercourſe with created beings 
who live in another element, nothing but 
our on wills can ſeparate us from God. 
It is not without us we are to look for 
him: In him,” indeed, ** we live, move, 
and have qur being ;” but it is in the 
fpirit, which he has created for himſelf, 
that he takes e ta be with che 
&* children of men.” | 

This way of diſtinguiſhing betwixt the 
ſoul and ſpirit, is far from being without 
foundation, The beſt writers often men- 
tion. it, St Paul ſpeaks of body, ſoul, and 
ſpirit ; ſome of the Heathen philoſophers 


make the ſame diviſion ; and the poets on 


every, occaſion. Homer, to mention no 
more, does it (Od. b. 11.) in a way not to 
be overlooked. Ulyſſes meets and con- 
verſes with the ſhade or ſoul of Hercules 
in the regions of the dead, while his ſpi- 
rit or divine part is with the gods. Here 
we ſee plainly the opinion of the ancients 

B 2 concerning 
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* 


concerning the nature of man; by one 
part he has communication with che Dei- 
ty, by another with the creatures: and 


| theſe parts are ſaid to be in different: man- 


fions,' to ſhew they are appropriated each 
to its own end. Was it Reaſon that led 
to this diſcovery ? I believe not; and to 
ſay it was, would, in the eye of forne; bs 

doing it no honour, Yet'a firm founda- 
tion the opinion muſt have had, or it could 
not have been ſo univerſally received, by, 
not the vulgar only, but philoſophers and 
the learned; to whoſe endeavours to re- 
concile it Vink their philoſophy, perhaps, 
we owe a good deal of the confuſion and 


| darkneſs i in \ which it Tha come e to 


us * 17 Was 
* From Homer's words in this paſſage, — even from 
the general notion of the ancients concerning the ſtate 
of the dead, one muſt obſerve it was their opmion, that the 
ſupreme part or inner man may be united to God, (by a 
peaceful acquieſcence in the divine will), while the aut - 
ward is in a ſuffering ſtate; which would not ill repre - 
ſent a purification after death, that might eaſily be irip- 
ped of the falſe and groſs ideas it has been loaded with 
by poets, and in later times by men of another charac» 
ter. But the following obſervation will more properly 
have a place here. It is a part of the-note on ver. 160. 
b. 21. of Mr Pope's tranſlation of the Odyſley.—— „The 


6c next line is very remarkable, for the diſtinQion i it makes 
— between 
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Reaſon tis commonly looked on as the 
chief charncteriſtic by which man is dif- 
ferenced from the beaſts; and when we 
would form a nobler idea of a creature than 
that it is rational, we often loſe ourſelves. 


Vet to affirm that there can be nothing 


above reaſon, were much the ſame as if a 
blind man ſhould deny the reality of light 
and colours. We are even ſenfible, that 
without ſomething higher the angels would 
not be thoſe perfect creatures we ſuppoſe 
them to be; and our Saviour tells us we 
thall be like them. I forget not that 
man is made a little lower than the an- 
** /gels7” but that ought to be underſtood, 
not of His nature, but of the ſtate he was 
placed in at the creation; which, though 
paradifiacal, was but a ſtate of trial, from 
dens after Baß, confirmed in good, he 


M BITE by * 2 28. 
Dana, 

— er ns foul and ſpirit. The reader 
% may turn to the note on lib. 23. ver. 02. 122. of the 
„ Hliad, and that on lih. 2. ver. 743. of the Odyſſey, 
«where an account is given of the notion of the ancients 
concerning this diviſion, I ſhall only here add apaſe 
* ſage in St Paul to the Hebrews, which did not then 
«© eur to me, that remarkably falls in with it: 75. 
erde, Cod is quick, and powerful, and ſharper than a 
tuo. edged ſuurd, piercing even to the dividing aſunder 

e * Heb. iv. 12. 


was 
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was to have bon tranſlated to that ſtate of 
perfect happineſs which the angels do en- 
joy, and the bleſſed are to enjoy after the 
reſurrection, without needing new powers 
or faculties to be . being made com 
plete at firſt, and in the image of 
„ God *. Nor obuld the fall make any 
change in this reſpect: he was created e- 
ternal as to his exiſtence ;. and all that be- 

longed to his nature, or was a part of 1 it, 
was grven him to be his eternally. _ 

It is by flow degrees we come to the 
knowledge of ourſelves, and only as we 
have opportunities; of uſing our faculties, 
and of awakening our paſſions. . A man 

* Heb. ii. 6. 7. What is man that thoy art nindful 
% of him? or the ſon of man that thou 2227 him? 
« Thou madeſt him a little lower than Cor, as it is on 
** the margin of our Bibles, a little while inferior to] ba 

** angels. Thou crownedſt him with'glory and honour. “ 
This paſſage is quoted fram Pſal. viii. where the Plal- 


miſt ſpeaks of man in general; nor does St Paul ſo apply 
it to jeſus Chriſt, as if ĩt was to he underſtood of him on? 
ly. A gradation of beings is a fancy agreeable perhaps | 
to mathematical geniuſes; but what gradation betwixt 
finite and infinite, the creature and the creator? or be! 
twirt intelligent beings capable to love and enjoy God, 5 
let it be in the loweſt manner, and the brute creation 2 
and what link of this chain of nature will be long enough 
to reach from the pineal to the nn & 10 
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with ſdund eyes, who' had been ahvays 
kept in 4 dark place, would underſtand 
juſt as nttle of the ſenſe of ſeeing as one 
born blind! It is N the ſame with 
all the other ſenſes, And if one ſhould 
pretend to give a definition of love, or joy, 
or any of the paſſions he himſelf had ne- 
ver felt, and aſſured us he was not to bor- 


row, we would expect nothing better than 


ſuch ideas as the blind man had of ſcarlet 
when he compared it to the ſound of a 


trumpet. Again, if we ſuppoſe the ſoul 


locked in the body as in a dark priſon, 


without ideas, and nb poſſibility of recei- 


ving any, I doubt it would find ſo little 
to reaſon upon, that it would be long e- 
nough of diſcovering itſelf to be rational. 
This, now, ought to convince, not on- 
ly that there may be ſomething in man 
diſtinct from the ſoul, and of a ſuperior 
nature, but even that in the ſoul itſelf 
there may be ſenſes, faculties, and powers, 
with which we are unacquainted. Yea, it 
muſt, be ſo; and whoſoever would aſſert 
the contrary, ought firſt to deny that there 
are other ways of receiving ideas, or ideas 
of a different nature from what we have; 


unleſs they will ſay, that when we are intro- 
duced 
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duced into a new ſyſtem, new. ſary of. fa- 

ey and ſenſes are Like But this will 
by no means agree, with, th e account we 
have of our origin. A creature made in 
the image of God, cannot upon every 
change of ſtate need ſuch additions as 
would come near to a new creation, Such 
imperfect, work were unworthy of God. 
It is better to conclude, that our be- 
ing ſo much cut off from that world of 
which we are to be inhabitants, does nat 
proceed from the want of proper | ſenſes for 
recciving impreſſions from it, and for con- 
veying their ideas; but theſe ſenſes are 
wrapt up in the body, and its organs, even 
the moſt ſubtile, can only be affected by 

material things of their own nature 
There are diſeaſes in which the power 
of opening the eyes is loſt; when that hap- 
pens, the ſenſe of ſeeing is ſtopped while 
the diſeaſe continues, though the eye it- 
ſelf be found and entire. It is to ſuch a 
cauſe I would impute our not having the 
uſe of thoſe ſenſes, which, as they ſtand 
now, may, for diſtinction's Take, be call- 
ed inward; and not. to the want of the 
ſenſes themſelves, or of objects to The 

upon them. I believe, the body 4s, 

a wall 
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wall of partition by which we ire ſepa- 


rated from other beings; and wlien that is 
broke down, we ſhall probably find we 
have been divided more by a principle, 
than diſtance of place. 


Il fear the word principle may be thou ght 


to ſtand here without a meaning; but it 
is ſometimes not very eaſy to find words 
to expreſs our ideas, little and imperfect 
as they are; nor am I ſure but their being 
ſo may be one, though not the only cauſe 
of the difficulty. Perhaps you will under- 
ſtand it better, if you conſider the viſion 
St Stephen had at his martyrdom. He ſaw 
the heavens open, and the Son of Man' 
ſtanding at the right hand of God. It 
would be very groſs to ſuppoſe the atmo- 
ſphere was rent aſunder, and the heavens 
(as if beyond it) laid open to his bodily 
eyes ; but with the inward ſenſes all is 
eaſy : by ,uncovering them (which, though 
above human power, is but a ſmall effect 
of the pawer of God) the glories of the 
other world would become manifeſt “, in 


* St Paul was taken into the thir heaven, nd heard 
things unutterable ; whether in the body, or out o the 
body, he ad not. 
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the ſame manner as after m ſeparation 
from the body. 

But as to theſe. excraordinary things, 
every one may ſatisfy himſelf in his own 
way. I ſhall even acknowledge, that to 
be informed of the inward ſenſes which 
belong to the ſoul, is of little, perhaps of 
no importance. The caſe, however, ſeems 
to be very different with regard 'to the 
ſpirit. Were the diſtinction betwixt it and 
the ſoul more generally attended to, dry 
philoſophical notions in religion would 
not ſo much prevail : nor would they who 
can defpiſe ſenſual pleaſures, ſet their 
hearts upon intellectual ones proceeding 
wholly from the underſtanding, or upon 
ſuch as may ariſe from a conſciouſneſs of 
virtue; as if theſe were the chief end of 
man. And when one fits down content- 
ed with the happineſs they give, it is juſt 
as if a perſon having a gangrene, and find- 
ing ſome caſe by laudanum, ſhould obſti- 
nately refuſe to ſuffer the operation of the 
chirurgeon. By repeating, and increaſing 
the doze, his eaſe might continue until 


the whole mals of blood was corrupted; 


but, how much ſoever he might applaud 
himſelf in his own AI every by- ſtander 
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who underſtood the nature of the diſeaſe, 
would ſee that death muſt be the conſe- 
quence of ſuch a management. 

That the fall has made a great and diſ- 
mal change in man, is very certain; but 
as ſome are not enough ſenſible of this, 
others carry it too far. To conſider him 
as a ruin of a great magnificent building, 
gives a tolerable idea of his preſent ſtate, 
if it be remembered, that the materials, 
even the moſt valuable, are in the ruin, 
(though they do not appear, being cover- 
ed with duſt and rubbiſh) ; and that the 
building is to be repaired, by putting them 
again in their firſt order. Some judge- 
ment may likewiſe be made of the nature 


of the materials, if one has the plan, and 


is informed of the uſes to which the build- 
ing is deſtined. This ſeems to be our caſe. 
The plan is, I may ſay, laid before us by 
St Paul in the diviſion mentioned already: 
and that we are made to enjoy God, and 
to have fellowſhip with the holy angels, 
is told us by our Saviour, and often re- 
peated by thoſe who have wrote under the 
direction of the Holy Spirit. Theſe diſ- 

a See the fourth and fifth paragraphs of ſect. i. 1. part 
ſecond. 
. C 2 coveries 
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coveries ſtand upon too good authority to 
be doubted of; and whatever their being 
true makes neceſſary to be in man, may 
be affirmed of him. It is in this way we 
ought to judge of his nature, and not from 
the ruinous condition in which it now lies. 
That indeed proves the neceſſity of a . 
ration, but it proves no more. 
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II. Having given you a general view 
of the nature of intelligent beings, 
(drawn from what God has been pleated 
to reveal of his deſign in willing their ex- 
iſtence, which was, that all, none except- 
ed, ſhould be happy i the enjoyment of 
him, _ by the ſame kind of happineſs he 
has in himſelf, and receive alſo an acceſ- 
ſory happineſs from one another); in or- 
der to complete the idea of man, ſome- 
thing might be added concerning the body, 
by which new ſcenes are opened, and a 
whole ſyſtem of inferior creatures ſubject- 
ed to his will. But ſeeing what goes be- 
tore is applicable to angels as well as to 
men, and that I intend to make a few ob- 
ſervations upon the way in which ſin and 
diſorder entered, I will leave what is to be 
{aid of the material creation, till I come 

to 
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to ſpeak particularly of the fall of man. 
For though it were certain (as ſome be- 
lieve, and not without ground) that the 
angels have material vehicles, we would 
ſtill be ſo much in the dark as to the na- 
ture and uſes of them, that the moſt inge- 


nious inquirers would find no ſurer foun- 


dation for their diſcoveries than conjec- 
ture; and in things of that kind, conjec- 
tures are often as well let one. Let us ra- 


ther apply our thoughts to what more 


nearly concerns us. The love of God 
ought to be our principal aim, and that 
knowledge 1 is ang that uur 


* it. 
No, becauſe it is 1 to ws any 


being that is not good, and believed to be 
ſo; it comes to be not only profitable, bur 

neceſſary, to know as much of God, and of 
his conduct, as to give us right ſentiments 
of his goodneſs. He might be admired or 
feared for his other attributes, but would 
never be loved if he was not good. You 
will eaſily obſerve, it is the origin of evil 
I have in view. Nothing is more difficult 
to moſt people than to ſatisfy themſelves 
about it, ſo as to reconcile infinite goodneſs 
with omnipotence ; and it'is too true, that 
1 
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it is a rock upon which many have miſe- 
rably ſplit. Abſolute deſpair, or an ill- 
grounded aſſurance, are often the melan · 
choly conſequences of a miſtake in this 
matter: and indeed, if the danger was leſs, 
I ſhould hardly prevail with myſelf to dip 
into what is generally accounted one of 
the knottieſt points in theology; which in 
a manner has divided the world into two 
parties, and theſe again into many leſſer 
ones, But the heat with which diſputes 
are ſometimes carried on, 1s not always a 
proof that the truth 1s not to be diſcover- 
ed: on the contrary, it often happens, 
that things clear enough in themſelves, 
are made obſcure by the laborious way in. 
which people go about to explain them. 
I have ſaid, in ſpeaking of the creation 
of intelligent beings, that God deſtined 
his creatures to be happy; and that all 
were included in this. decree. How 
comes it, then, all are not happy? Is 
God unable to execute his will? or has 
any new conſideration moved bn. to 
change his purpoſe ?” _ 
Neither of theſe, In him to will — ta 
do is the ſame; and his decrees are un- 


changeable as his nature. But ſeeing 
happineſs 
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happineſs conſiſts in the enjoyment of 
God, or, in other words, in having the 
divine faculties filled with his light; if the 
creature has a power of turning itſelf a- 
way from God, or of refuſing acceſs to 
the light, in caſe it does ſo, it is plain it 
cannot be filled with the light, or it can- 
not be happy. Now, in intelligent crea- 
tures no- happineſs is, and muſt be, miſery : 
for, not having light in themſelves, all be- 
comes dark and confuſed ; the divine fa- 
culties are empty, the defire reſtleſs and 
unſatisfied, and the whole creature full of 
rage, anguiſh, and deſpair. This is the 
true idea of evil; (if we conſider it as any 
thing poſitive or real inflicted by God, by 
way of puniſhment, our notions will be 
quite wrong) ; and that the creature may 
thus bring it upon itſelf needs no proof, 
{mce it has actually done it. 

If evil is contrary to the will of God, 
and yet happens becauſe the creature 
„ wills it, is not that to make the creature 
* more mighty than God?” 

Evil is contrary to the will of God, but 
it is not contrary to his will that the crea- 
ture uſe the liberty which he has given it. 
TP n have ſtrange notions of om- 

| nipotence, 
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nipotence, if they fancy it conſiſts in wills 
ing and not-willing; in willing à creature 
to be free; and not to be free! i 
would more ſhew the want of !othnipes 
tence than to will in this manner i it were 
_ willing without effec . 

fAIsit not a willing without eſſect, when 
God wills that all che creatures ſhould 
„be happy, and nevertheleſs many bf 
them are miſerable?” "UBT , 

It ought to be conſidered,” that” thiſery 

is inſeparable from evil. Evil Wichern 
of reality and good; miſery is the want of 
the happineſs that comes from the poffeſ- 
fion of what is real and good" the one 
neceſſarily follows the other, and both are 
unavoidable conſequences of ſin; which 
itſelf is an act of the liberty, or will, by 
which the creature withdraws from God, 
and refuſes to admit the Divine Light. 
Now, how much ſbever God willed the 
happineſs of his creatures, he could not will 
them to be happy in a ſtate in which it is 
abſolutely impoſſible to be ſo. He could 
not will darkneſs, to be the ſame with light, 
faculties to be full when they are really 
empty, or the, deſire to be ſaxisfied when 


it does not 7 its object. if God had 
created 
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created beings: with a deſign to make them 
happy by filling them with himſelf, and it 
ſhould be found their faculties were inca- 
pable to receive him, or received him with- 
out ſenſations of joy and delight, this moſt 
certainly were willing in vain: and if God 
deſigned to create beings. endued with li- 
berty, and it ſhould be found they were 
not free; would not this likewiſe be will- 
ing in vain? 

Did not God foreſes or know that 
© ſome of the creatures would make a bad 
re uſe of their liberty ? and if ſo, was not 
the giving it a conſenting, at leaſt, to 
* fin, and to all its conſequences *?” 


i impoſſible for God to foreſee ſuch things as 
depend upon the determinations of free agents; be- 
** cauſe that, which never happened, does not exiſt, and 
** conſequently cannot be known: for nothing having 
no properties, cannot be perceived. God cannot read 
in 4 will which" is not in being, nor ſee in the ſoul a 
„ thing which does not exiſt in her: for till ſhe has ta- 
© ken her eterminagion, the action which ſhe i is deter- 
« mined upon is not in her. 

Tze ſuul is the author of her own determination: 
but there are ſome qecaſions in which the is ſo irreſo · 
% Jute, that ſhe knows not which way to determine. 
. Sow detimes ſhe does it, merely to make uſe of her li- 
dberty; ſo that God eannat ſee: this determination be- 
66 | foreband, neither in the action of the ſoul, nor in the 
0 ation of the * vpon her. F Montefquicu, Perfian 
Ents, hb 56: 

5182 D When 
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When God formed the idea of a free 
intelligent creature, he ſaw, no doubt, 
that the management of itſelf would be 
altogether in its own hands; that in giving 
it liberty, he gave it an abſolute power 
over its conduct, ſubjected to no rule hat- 
ſoever but its own will. He ſaw likewiſe, 
that however perfect he was to make it, it 
- would not be ſufficient to itſelf; that it 
could not be happy but by being filled 
with his Eternal Light; and that, by vir- 
tue of its liberty, it might refuſe to admit 
it. Thus, God foreſaw ſin as a poſſible 
thing; that is, he foreſaw it as it could 
be foreſeen. He foreſaw that the creatures 
might make a bad uſe of their liberty; 
but he did not, could not, foreſee that 
they would do it. God is not at odds with 
himſelf: if by his power he has made 
creatures free, he cannot will to make 
them otherwiſe by his preſcience; and the 
conduct of free agents is not knowable 
with certainty, until they have determined 
themſelves. Preſeience there is in God; 
{cripture and reaſon affirm it; but we may 
likewiſe diſcover from both, that it does 
not claſh with liberty or free-will; and 
they who think otherv-iſe, will, by tracing 

| the 
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the confequences, find themſelves obliged 
to admit a 1 in ng; as Fwy as in 
the creatures. oe 

N — even _ this kind will 
5 jnfer on the part of God a — to 


% Foreknowledge and decrees . to 
God to give us a notion of the (leadineſs and certainty 
of the divine actions; and becauſe we are certain that 
he cannot be ſurpriſed by any event, nor be at any loſs 
* what he is to do when it happens: and if ſo, for us 
to conclude, that what is repreſented by them js in- 
« conſiſtent with the contingency of events, or free-will, 
* becauſe the things repreſenting (1 mean our fore-know- 
edge and decrees) are fo, is the ſame abſurdity, as it 
is to conclude, that China is no bigger than a ſheet of 
« paper, becauſe the map that repreſents it is contained 


jn that cotnpafy, — Now a map is only paper and ink, 


© \diverſificd with feveral ftrokes and lines, which in 
% /theraſelves have very little likeneſs to earth, moun- 
5 tains, valleys, lakes, and rivers, Yet yone can deny 
„but by proportion and analogy they ate very in- 
ſtructive; and if any ſhould imagine that thoſe coun- 

entries are really paper, becauſe the maps that repreſent 
them are made of it, and ſhould ſeriouſly draw conclu- 
* | fjons from that ſuppoſition, he would expoſe his under- 
© ſtanding, and mak himſelf ridiculous : and yet ſuch as 
argue from the ſaint reſemblances that either ſerip - 
« ture or reaſon give of the divine attributes and ope- 
% raddons, and proceed in their reaſonings as if theſe 
* mult in all reſpects anſwer one another, fall into the 
ſame abſurdities that thoſe would be guilty of, who 
« ſhould think countries muſt be of paper, becauſe the 
maps that repreſent them are ſo. Archbiſhey _ 7 
n Romans witli, 29. 30. 6 
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*©:the committing of ſin; fince he might 
**-have prevented even the poſſibility of it, 
by making the creatures not free. Aud 
vvouli it not have been better fon them 
to be thus ſecured . aer e of 
6, miſery ?; 

If by conſent, a conſent of pleaſure or 
ſatisfa@tion be underſtood, it is abſolute- 
ly falſe that God ever conſents to ſin in 
that way; but he conſents that the crea- 
tures act according to their natures, or 
that liberty be free. If God: had willed 
to continue in his eternity, without mar 
king any creatures at all, the poſſibility 
of fin had been effectually prevented; or 
had he willed to direct the reſolutious ot 
his creatures, (for be is limited only by 
himſelf), he could have foreſeen and fore- 
known all that was to happen; he could 
by his decrees have fixed their futurr 
determinations, and of things poſſible 
brought to paſs. what he ꝓleaſed: but if 
he has choſen not to do this; if he has 
choſen to have creatures made in his 

image, whoſe | determinations: (like 
his) ſpring from themſelves; will any one 
dare to ſay it had been better otherwiſe ? 
and who that reflects upon the ſurpriſing 
N method 
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method God has taken to efſectuato man's 
recovery can doubt chat he took al pof: 
ſible care toi prevent his fall! 
But if God willed! the: happineſs of 
alb his creatures; i why did be not ſecure 
it to them, by giving a power to raiſe 
in themſelves ſuch a light as they could 
aqquieſce in 2” ban trenne 
'f Why: did he not make chem indepen- 
dent? why not God? for e on 
can bei{ufficient to itſeillff. 
Againſt this way of accounting forthe 
poſſibility of evil, no rational objection can 
be made, if the ereatures are endued 
with liberty; but chat is denied: and in- 
deed it ãs not a new thing for people to 
argue themſelves even out of their ſenſes. 
Wich chis view very ſubtile ſyſtems of ſpi- 
ritual anatomy have been framed by fome 
late: morauliſts, and the mind diſſected with 
much philoſophic ſkill. But there is a 
proof allowed to be deciſive: it is taken 


from the abſurdity of the contrary opi- 
nion, when of two contradictory opinions 
one muſt be true. Let us try it here. 

There is liberty, or there is not: we will 
ſuppoſe the laſt. We cannot ſuppoſe too 
urn there is no evil. Now where ſhall we 
5 look 
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look far the cauſe of it? Not in the crea- 
ture; for its acts are not its oẽ]/n. The 
cauſe of evil is ſin: and ſin— is it not a re- 
ſiſting the will of God? But how can a 
creature reſiſt che will of God, all whoſe 
acts, thoughts, and motions, are determi- 
ned by him? If he wills it to do a thing, 


it does it; if he wills it not to do it, it 


does it not; if he wills it to do nothing, 


it does nothing. What follows? Very 


plainly, I think, that there is no reſiſtance; 
and . confequently no fin. And the next 
conſequence will be, that there is no evil, 
unleſs we can find another cauſe for it. 
Perhaps you will think, (for ſome do 
think ſo), that fin might be defined as 
well, if not better, by ſaying, The ideas 
of juſtice, truth, goodneſs, and righ- 
teouſneſs, are eternal and immutable; 
and whatever contradicts them is -fin : 
** when: therefore the creature does ſo by 
any of its thoughts or actions, it com- 
** mats fin.” | fs 
But how does it ſo? Only wake it can» 
not do otherwiſe. ' And is not chat act of 
God, that will by which he determines 
the creature to contradict theſe eternal and 


—— ideas, is not it a contradiction 
of 
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of them ? By chis means indeed-{ſuppoſing 
the preſent definition to be a right one) 
we have found ſin. But where have we 
found it? Not in the creature, but in God. 

Nor will the abſurdity be taken away, 
or even leſſened, by ſaying, with modern 
Fataliſts, that the will is always determi- 
ned by motives, and never without one; 
that a train of motives 1s ſo laid as to de- 
termine it on all occaſions invincibly, and 
therefore neceſſarily; that there can be no 
failure in the execution of this project, 
(ſurely a project it may be called), fince 
he who formed the will has alſo laid the 
motives; that every act, every movement 
of ſuch a being, will be as certain, as much 
foreknown, as the revolutions of planets : 
yet all the conſequences with regard to 
happinefs or miſery; will be its own work, 
theſe acts and movements being the deter- 
mi nations of its own will. But is not all 
this machinery the work of God ? and if 
it lead beings to miſery, is not that mi- 
ſery the end he had in view when he 
formed their wills, and laid rhe motives? 
Others take a ſhorter way. They ſay, 
God being under no obligations to his 
** creatures, might, without injuſtice, 
Fo | ** communicate 
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communicate himſelf to ſuch of them as 
he pleaſed, and paſs by the reſt.” That 
is, he might create beings of ſuch, a nature 
as to be miſerable if he does nat fill them, 
and then leave them to themſelves ;_ not 
for any fault of theirs, but that there may 
| be veſſels of wrath,” as well as of love, 
One needs but write down ſome opinions 
to confute them. | 

Whatever be the cauſe that people fall 
into theſe extravagancies, and even perſiſt 
in them, the difficulties I have mentioned 
concerning the omnipotence and preſcience 
of God, is the pretence. The all of God, 
and the nothingneſs of the creature, are 
undoubted truths when underſtood right; 
and the ſpecious appearance of maintain» 
ing them, has drawn many well-meaning 
perſons into theſe pernicious errors. There 
are others to whom the yoke of Jeſus 
Chriſt, though eaſy in itſelf, appears an 
_ intolerable burden; yet they are unwilling 
to give up all hopes of happineſs : theſe, 
by having recourſe to the decrees of God, 
fancy the care of their ſalvation taken off 
their hands; and ſelf-love being generally 
ſtrong enough to make every one think 
hunſelf lovely, they can eaſily believe that 


they 
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they thierrſelves are in the number of the 
ele, But, among the firſt ſort?! there 
have been melancholy inſtances on the o- 
ther ſide, hen the diſmal proſpect of a 
fancied reprobation fills the mind ' with 
horror and deſpair. Nor is it eafy to tell 
which of the extremes is the moſt danger- 
ous; bat to have right notions of the love 
God bears to all his creatures, and his a- 
verſion from fin, is 2 ſure way to guard a- 
gainſt both. And it is indeed ſabprifitig; 
how people can at any rate prevail with 
themſelves to believe that God has de- 
creed all the malice, rage, and miſery of 
devils” and damned ſouls, and created a 
certain irumber of beings for no other end, 
but that Ke might have objects upon Whom 
to exertiſe eternally the rigours of his, 
wrath. Theſe are things too horrid _ 
impibus to he dwelt Ane en 
Ih. £15 49“ 11191 
III. I AAV now explained the oc 
ty of evil, L hope, in ſuch a way as is con- 
bene with omnipotence, as well as infi- 
nite gobdnefs. Not that I fancy all the ca- 
vils afifwered of thoſe” who, for reaſons 
knbven to théſelves, have taken the other 


a bf che quieſt ueſtion, and induſtriouſly per- 
5 plexed. 
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plexed * truth with all the intricacies hu- 
man reaſon has been able to invent “. 

The taſk would be too large, but were 1 
equal to it, I would leave it to thoſe who 
write for the world it is enough for me 
if you are kept free of prejudices. In that 
view I go on to conſider more particularly 
the manner in which ſin was committed, 
and evil, of a poſſible, made a real thing; 
real in this ſenſe, that the creature having 
made a bad uſe of its liberty, found itſelf 
really involved in all the nne of 
ſuch a conduct. 

In entering upon this ſubjed, Iam a- 
ware of the difficulty there is to give a to- 
lerable account of an event ſo extraordi- 
nary. That creatures, happy in the en- 
jerment of God, under the continual 1 in- 


* This is not the * caſe in which men 5 bowl: 
dered themſelves with quirks and ſubtilties. Spirit is ar- 
gued out of exiſtence by one ſet of philoſophers, matter 
| by another; and both fancy, or pretend to ſancy, their 

proots equal to mathematical demonſtrations, A new 
{et may ariſe, who will deny there is any thing at all. 
The proofs demonſtrated by the two former being joined 
into one argument, will warrant this concluſion. Indeed | 
philoſophic abſurdities' are ſo common, that every ons 
who reads mult have obſerved many, when favourite ſy- 
ſtems are to be eſtabliſhed. But every one feels that he 


exiſts; and Goes 1 not 9 one feel that * is free ? 
* A pb" 0 


fluences 
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fluences of his Spirit, inwardly filled with 
his Light, and ſurrounded with the ma- 
nifeſtations of his glory, ſhould by their 
own will wichdraw themſelves from infi- 
nite good; that creatures innocent and 
perfect, ſhould forget their creator, ne- 
glect the endearing invitations of his love, 
and the charms of infinite beauty; yea, 
ſhould rebel againſt the author of their 
being; and of their happineſs, are things 
almoſt inconceivable. I fee it with plea- 
ſure, and admire the infinite goodneſs of 
God in providing for the happineſs of his 
creatures in ſo ſecure a way, that we 
would infallibly conclude his counſels 
could not be defeated, nor one ſingle crea- 
ture loſt, if experience and revelation did 
not confirm the contrary. Let us not 
then expect reaſons here; it is in vain to 
look for them. Yet ſome cauſe there muſt 
have been, ſomething that had the appear- 
ance of good : for we cannot imagine that 
creatures in this ſtate would wilfully throw 
away their happineſs, merely to diſap- 
point the gracious deſigns of God. 

It has been already obſerved, that evil 
is the conſequence of ſin, and fin a reſiſt- 


ance of the will of God. Now there are 
. E 2 two 6 


q 
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two kinds of reſiſtance, the one direct, the 
other indirect; the direct, when the crea- 
ture does an action which is contrary to 
the will of God, knowing it to be ſo; the 
indirect, when it does an action which is 
contrary to the will of God, but not know- 
ing it to be fo, until the conſequences 


have diſcovered it. The firſt can come 


only from a will .exceedingly depraved, 
and, if without temptation, - diabolical : 
but the ſecond may be occaſioned by want 
of attention; and how perfect ſoever 
the angels were created, it is not impoſ- 
ſible but they might fall into a fin of this 
kind; which indeed, if it goes no farther, 


1 would chuſe to call a weakneſs; for pro- 


perly there is no reſiſtance in an intelligent 
being, but when it knows it is reſiſting. 
Call it, however, ſin, or weakneſs, or any 
thing elſe, (it is no matter for words, if 
the meaning is underſtood); but I think 
it not only poſſible, but probable, that 
many even of the good angels, Who have 
kept their firſt ſtations, might, in the be- 
ginning of their exiſtence, fall into it. 
fay, in the beginning of their exiſtence; 
for after a thorough experience of their 
dun natures, and of the infinite perfec- 

LLONS 
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tions of God, there is reaſon to believe, 
no object whatſoever can take their atten- 
tion off him. The time then which pre- 
cedes this confirmation, is a ſtate of trial, 
through which, perhaps, all creatures 
muſt paſs, becauſe they are creatures. But 
how eafy a trial! how little dangerous! 
All was perfect and good: every creature 
was a lively and beautiful repreſentation 
of its divine original, and tended to com- 
municate to others the ſentiments of love 
and adoration towards God with which 
itſelf was filled. It was thus they ſtood 
with reſpect to one another: and if next 
we conſider them in themſelves, and with 
reſpect to God, nothing can be more ad- 
mirable. | 
You may call to mind what has been 
ſaid of the nature of intelligent beings, 
and confider them now as actually exiſt- 
ing, and in polleſhon of that happineſs 
for which they were created ; having fa- 
culties of an infinite extent, and filled with 
infinite good ; no irregular paſhons, no 
deſire unſatisfied ; nd darkneſs or confu- 
fon, but all ſhining, bright, and glori- 
ous, with the glory. of the Son of God, 
In our preſent dark ſtate we have not i- 
| deas 
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deas whergby to form an image of ſo much 
beauty and perfection; yet with thoſe we 
have, the repreſentation grows ſo magni- 
ficent, ſo exceeding great, that we are 
ready to ſay within ourſelves, Creatures fo 
exalted cannct fall ! Let us now! confine 
our thoughts to one particular being, and 
try if we can diſcover any cauſe of diſtrac- 
tion, any thing that might poſſibly take 
its attention off from God. 

A conſciouſneſs of its own ate is ne- 
ceſfarily included in the idea of an intelli- 
gent being: Thus, if it is beautiful, per- 
fe, and happy, it ſees, knows, ant feels 
that it is ſo; it looks into itſelf with com- 
placency ; and; if one may ſpeak ſo, lays 
all its beautics open, that it may gaze up- 
on them. It ſees indeed theſe beauties are 
not properly its own; and that the light 
which fhines in it, is God the Son, the 
bright and living image of the Father: 
but it ſees too, it is a fit habitation for 
this eternal and well- beloved Son, and that 
he has given himſelf to dwell in it for e- 
ver. It conſiders irſelf as eſſentially uni- 
ted to him; and does not ſeparate itſelf even 
in idea; for it fays with the ſpouſe in the 
Song ot Solomon, I am my Beloved's, 

and 
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and my Beloved is mine.” It loyes him 
with all its ſtrength, is pleaſed with atſelf 
for loving him; yea, loves itſelf on that 
account, and becauſe he loves it. Nor is 
there any fault in this: a ſelft-loye and 
ſelf-complacency of this kind is ſo far from 
being contrary to the will of God, that it 
is a part of the divine decree in the crea- 
tion; and an intelligent being cannot be 
happy without it, It is likewiſe perfectly 
conſiſtent with truth and juſtice; and to 
ſuppoſe it to do otherwiſe, were to ſuppoſe 
its faculties out of order, in not loving 
what 1s really-loyely. But, 

If this love goes too far; if it makes 
the creature purſue too eagerly the con- 
remplation of itſelf, ſo as to leſſen its at- 
tention towards God; then it is no longer 
conſiſtent with truth and juſtice, but will 
degenerate into a deliberate ſelfiſhneſs, or 
a love that regards ſelf principally, and 
every thing for its ſake. Thus ſelt-love is 
very different from that which I have call- 
ed innocent, and they ought to be care- 
fully diſtinguiſhed. The firſt is only a 
conſequence of the creature's love to God: 
he is its centre and laſt end ; all. is refer- 
red to him; and as it loves ieſelf only for 

his 


i 
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his fyke, it loves every other erkature in 
the ſatne Way. But here it is, quite lis 
reverſe: its. love to God, or the exeatures, 
is but a conſequence of the love ĩt bears tu 
itſelf, and only in To far as they contri- 
bute to its happineſs; if they ceaſe to do 
i, it ceaſes to love; and as ſoon as it be- 
comes not happy, its love will be turned 
into hatred, ſelf being now*a kind of 
centre or laſt end, to which all is wee 
red. N 

Bach I think, who hd atten- 
tively chis kind of ſelf-love, which is alſo 
called propriety, will be at a — to diſco- 
ver a root of ſin ſtrong enough t to produce 
it in its largeſt extent. And us ſin when 
it is finiſhed, bringeth forth death; there 
is not an angel in heaven, but by giving 
way to this abominable principle, might 
have plunged himſelf into ſuch miſery as 
now is the portion of the devils. - The 
champions of ſelf- love may dreſs it up ãs 
finely as they pleaſe, and take pains to 
perſuade themſelves and others of an im- 
poſſibility to love God from a higher mo- 

tive; they may tell us, that difinitereſted 
tove is a Chimera, may wreſt the ſcriptures 


to their own ſenſe, and brand with the 
f name 
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name of, myſtical nonſenſe the writings of 
thoſe whoſe hearts have been inflamed 
with the pure love, of God: but whoever 
has a right notion of the divine beauty, 
(ſuch a notion, I mean, as reaſon. may 
give, without ſuppoſing an experimental 
knowledge, which ſome have attained e- 
ven in this life), will be thoroughly con- 
vinced, that no love is worthy, of God 
but that by which he is loved for his own 
ſake; and will ſo clearly ſee into the ugh- 

neſs and deformity of the ſelfiſh principle, 
that he will conſider what he feels of it in 
himſelf. as a poiſon of a moſt deadly na- 
ture. He will with all his ſtrength endea- 
vour to expel it; and will not be amuſed 
with the pitiful arguments by which ſelfiſh 
men would reconcile it to the love of God. 
He will, as I have ſaid, diſcover it to be a 
root of fin, which hiddenly, and as it 
were under ground, inſinuates its fibres 
into all the faculties of the ſoul, every 
where ſhooting our ſuckers, and ſpreading 
itſelf, into innumerable branches loaded 
with helliſn fruits. Pride, envy, malice, 
ſpite, hatred, and rage, are ſome of them; 
but not all: the catalogue would be too 


large, and to make it complete impoſſible. 
| F Who 
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Who can trace propriety through all its 
intricacies and mazes, or ſearch into the 
dark caverns of a heart dein of che 
Divine Light? . 6 
Ido not ſay, 1 nor is it — 
ble, that a creature ſo perfect as that we 
have under conſideration, would fall at 
once into ſuch extravagant felfiſhnelſs ; or, 
by one act, of an angel become a devil. 
For though in the ſmalleſt ſeed of propri- 
ety the whole myſtery of iniquity is con- 
tained ;-it is by conſenting to it with repeat- 
ed acts of the will, that it acquires ſtrength 
to extinguiſh the love of God: and, ſuch 
is the divine goodneſs. ! while there re- 
mains in the creature one ſpark of love, 
God never leaves it, nor forſakes it, but 
ſends forth the rays of his Light, pierces 
through its darkneſs, and with inconcei- 
vuable eareſſes invites it to return. And 
now is the time on which — 
pends. | | Hen 
If it again turns m God ad its 
whole heart, ſo as its divine faculties may 
be filled with the Light yet dwelling in it; 
inſtead of that beautiful creature it was 
before, it will ſee itſelf polluted with the 
* of propriety; it will fee the horrid 
injuſtice 
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injuſtice of preferring ſo poor an object to 
one infinitely perfect. And when it finds, 
that, notwithſtanding its infidelity, this e- 
ternal almighty Being ſtill offers himſelf 
to it, urges it to return, and with the moſt 
ardent love invites it again to the enjoy- 
ment of thoſe delights it had ſo baſely ne- 
glected; it will be covered with ſhame and 
confuſion; and that ſpark of love to God 
yet unextinguiſhed, will, by the divine 
—_ be kindled into a flame, in a 2 F 
its impurities will be conſumed I 
— in the fire. Then is its former 
beauty reſtored, and it returns to the di 
vine banquet, confirmed in good by the 
erperience of 3 its own r eat 1 4 
all of God. 
But ien lde domnrary; it ne tee 
loving itſelf, the eſteem of its own worth 
will riſe with its love: and that ſelf- com- 
placency which was innocent while it lo- 
ved God, being now founded on a differ- 
ent principle, and confined to no rule, be- 
comes unjuſt, and is properly what we 
call pride ; which poſſeſſes the mind more 
or leſs in proportion as the beauty, har- | 
mony, and perfection, that gave riſe to, | 


| een before it was ſpoiled by 
T2 ſelf- 
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ſelf»love, decay. For as this irregular love 
of ſelf is always attended with a deſire that 
it may he every way excellent, pride is an 
opinion that it is, or ought to be fo, and 
can ſubſiſt with the deepeſt A ee of 
indigence and inſufficien . 

Here the creature begins to wn new i- 
des of juſtice : it conſiders itſelf as its 
ovyn centre and end; and fancies it is too 
good to owe its happineſs to any other be- 
ing whatſoever. If offers of the Divine 
Kight are yet made to it, they are rejected 
with ſcorn, It will be independent, like God, 
and by the contemplation of itſelf thinks 
to raiſe an idea in which it may acquieſce *. 
It turns therefore all its ſpiritual faculties 
this way, that it may bring forth or be- 
get this image, this beloved ſon, with 
Vhom it intends to take its delight. But 
how miſerably is it diſappointed! No- 
thing to be found but darkneſs and con- 
fuſion |! Mad 064 deformity, - W on 


| 6) 07} 
. * J will aſcend above the height of the * | I will be 
like the Ms High, II. xiv. 14. I will beget a "livin 

* image of myſelf; and the love with which 1 tall 
* Joye and acquieſce in it, will be a living principle, and 

| 6 we will be one. My nature being thus completed, 1 | 
bt * ſhall be like God —lelt- ſufficient and independent.” A 


10 beauty; 


- 


* 
/ 
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beauty: inſtead of love and acquieſoener; 
Hatred, anguiſh, and rage! For ſin being 
now pere 9 eee 
is Death. 10.08 210 40 „et 11 76113 nota 
Nothing is Fear evident, than thar's 
being in this ſtate will have its hell within 
it: and could we form the idea of an in- 
e Rate, | this, I think, would be 
Even almighty power does not reach 
to e impelſibilities,. To force the wills of 
free beings is a plain contradiction: it is 
to foree what by the terms cannot be 
forced: it is only by expedients they can 
be worked upon, and theſe may fail. Vet 
ſomething there is in eternal miſery, mi- 
ſery without meaſure, and without end! 
which tie mind cannot admit: it con- 
tradicts our ideas of God, of goodneſs, 
of wiſdom, and even of juſtice; and T be- 
heve no perſon ever conſidered it coolly, 
and did not ſay within himſelf, This can- 
not be. Many paſlages of ſcripture point 
the other way, in words that will not bear 
an equivocal fenſe ; and thoſe on which 
the belief of endleſs miſery is grounded, 
perhaps mean no more than a very long 
or indefinite time, the ſame words being 
often uſed where they muſt be ſo under- 
2 ſtood, 


— - —̃— = —_—__ 
a he. 


f * 
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ſtood. It is therefore to be hoped, (but 


that expreſſion 1 is too faint; we will ven- 
ture to ſay, it is certain), that all will be 

reſtored to order, and to happineſs, by ex- 
pedients, which being contrived and di- 


rected by him who formed their natures, 


will be undermining, conſuming, and 
cutting away the root of ſin, while no- 
thing is felt by themſelves, or perceived 
by others, but diabolic rage and deſpair; 
until, in the depth of their anguiſh, 


* they will cry unto the Lord, and he 


% vill hear them. This ſeems to be 
the period diſtinguiſhed in ſcripture from 
the laſt judgement, and ſubſequent to at, 
which is called the end- Then cometh 
the end, when he ſhall have delivered 
up the kingdom ta God, even the Fa- 
ther; when he ſhall have put down all 
rule, and all authority and power; 
that God may be all in all. Wan, 
tongue ſhall praiſe the Lord.“ 
* One can hardly think chat God has put his ereatutes 


ſo out of his power, as to leave even a poſſibility of chelr 


bringing themſelves into an irrecoverable ſtate; but the 
laſt remedy may be ſuch as will leſſen their happineſs 
during all eternity, and therefore not applied till every” / 
expedient bas failed. What that remedy is, it is impoſ . 

ſible for us to xnoy ; and to make conjures. would be. 


unfit. 
SECT. 
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140 Dogo 


e 
1. o tbe m of man. The differenct 
 betwixt bis fall and that of the! angels; 

2; a; Bhs flats before he ate of the tree of knows 
lege. The nature | of that tree and 

| why it was planted in the garden. 


ya of the fall. 


I. HE angels having fallen; | it was 
the will of God there ſhould 

be — to fill their room; 
and for that purpoſe man was created. 
This, at leaſt, is a common opinion: 
and many think the world we now in- 
habit was their feat and kingdom; for 
the chaos mentioned by Moſes is more 
like to a ruin than the firſt work of a new 
creation. Other reaſons too might be 
drawn from ſcripture; but as the belief of 
it has no bad confequence, if it can throw 
any degree of light upon other things, 
there will be no harm in ſuppoſing it true, 
though it be not ſupported by a formal 
proof: and whoever finds it not uſeful 
that way, may continue to look upon it 
as uncertain, ' and of no moment. But 
ri, ox | | when 


= 

1 
61 
91 


more neceſſary to obferve this rule, that; 
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when this world of ours is ſaid to have 


been the habitation· of the fallen angels, it 


is not conſined to the globe of earth we 
how dwell on; and whatever was theirs, 
may be ſuppoſed to have been given to 
Adam and his | as had _ dont 
nued innocent. 1 1 0 

Were it fit to give way to bee 
here is a large field; but as they have no 
ſolid foundation, I will not ſet down even 
thoſe which have been made by others. 
Moſes's hiſtory of the material creation is 
all we have to depend on; nor have we 
other records of man during his ſtate of 
innocence, or of his fall. We muſt there- 
fore be contented with ſuch knowledge as 
can be drawn from it: or if any ſcope is 
allowed to the imagination, what it offers, 
how reaſonable ſoever it may appear; 
ought to be carefully diſtinguiſhed from 
thoſe things which are plain conſequences 
of what we are told by Moſes; It is the 


though the imagination may ſometimes 
hit right, it is always but gueſs-work; 
and to advance things as true upon no ſu- 
rer ground, were to build chimeras, in- 


ſtead of explaining a facred hiſtory- 
| After 
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After telling, that in the beginning 
#5 God:icreated the heaven and the rarth, 
Moſes goes on to deſeribe the chaos, or the 
ſtate things were in when the ſix days work 
began: And the earth was without 
6 emen resd, and darkneſs was up- 

* on the face of the deep; and chen in- 
troduces God as acting towards a new 
creation: And the Spirit of God moved 
upon the face of the waters.” Thus, by 
the application of the divine power, all 1s 
brought into order; the darkneſs is diſ- 
pelled from the face of the deep; and 
the earth, which was without form, and 
void,“ is fixed into a regular ſhape, and 
adorned in the moſt delightful manner; 
the living creatures are brought forth, 
and, before man is created, every thing 
magnificently prepared for his uſe or plea- 
ſure: Then God faid, Let us make man 
in our own image, after our likeneſs.” 
Here is a remarkable change in the me- 
thod of creation: God ſaid, Let there 
be light; — Let there be a firmament ; 
Let the waters be divided from the 
earth; Let the earth bring forth,” 
&c. :, but when he is going to create man, 


he 4 is 152 as conſulting with * 
GC E 
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ſelf concerning the nature of ' that being 
who was to have dominion over all his o- 


ther works, and chuſing the moſt perfect 


model 80 God created man in his own 
image, in che age of God created' ay 
cc * ham,” F | 
That this likeneſs is to by! e 
only of the ſpiritual part, I readily on; 


* 


yet a ſufficrent proof of the excellency of 


the body may be drawn from it. It were 
ſurely unreaſonable to think, that the por - 
tion of matter to which this image of God 


was united, in ſo cloſe and intimate away 


as to make with it but one being, had not 
all the powers, beauties, and perfections, 
that matter was capable to receive; or at 
leaſt ſuch as would give to the body of 
man a degree of pre- eminence, when com- 


pared to the bodies of inferior ereatures, 


bearing fome proportion to that of his ſpi- 
ritual part. And af ch particular deſcrip- 
tions that have been made of it by perſons 
of different characters, appear whimſical, 
it is owing to the narrowneſs of their ideas, 
or ours; perhaps of both. Such deſerip- 
tions, therefore, are better not artempted: 


but their proving unſucceſsful, will never 


be an argument againſt the truth of the o- 


pinion, 
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pinion, but with thoſe who 8 
that man is not what he was. 
Our bodies reſemble more the be of 
criminals; (as they really are), than the 
palaces of a king; and the dominion'over 
the inferior creatures had been given in 
vain, or muſt have been very imperfect to 
a being confined to a dark, heavy, un- 
wieldy lump of matter. The texture of 
the human body, even in its preſent ſtate, 
is indeed admirable, and comes up to a 
demonſtration of the infinite wiſdom and 
almighty power of him who made it: but 
the bodies of other animals are no leſs de- 
monſtrations of the divine power and wile 
dom; aud che moſt exact knowledge of 
anatomy will furniſh but few proofs of the 
ſuperiority of man. Again, how unfit, 
how ill contrived for a paradiſiacal ſtate, is 
this machine of ours! and may we not 
ſay, the delights of an earthly paradiſe had 
been thrown away on creatures ſo little ca- 
pable to enjoy them ? | 
But though all mal perfection 
be allowed to the body of man, it muſt 
ſtill be remembered, that, by being united 
bo hs he became a little lower than the 
aan And as God never exerciſes 
G 2 his 


x ed by the creature's own induſtry, if there 
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his power to diminiſh the bappineſs of his 


creatures, or, whack is che ſame, to clog 


them with unneceſſary incumbrances, chere 
muſt have been a better reaſon for giving 


to man à body, than the dominion, over 


the material creation, or the enjoyment of 
thoſe pleaſures that come from it. Some 
particular advantage muſt have been de- 
ſigned, or inconvenience avoided, | by put- 
ting him thus in a ſituation below the dig · 


nity af his nature. 


Had there been no Ann 3 this 
ſtate of man and that of the angels, his 
fall muſt have been like theirs ; the ſame 


rage, anguiſh, and deſpair, the ſame ha- 


tred of God and obſtinacy in fin, , muſt 
have been the conſequences of it. Theſe 
neceſſarily and always follow upon the 
diſappointment of a violent deſire, when 
the will is ſeparated from the will of God. 
But if by any means whatſoever, the defire 
is blunted, the degree of preſent miſery 
will be proportionably leſs, and may be- 


come ſo tolerable as to be endured, without 


rage or deſpair, and without hatred; of 


God. The ſenſation of it may likewiſe, 


while the ſtupefaction continues, be leſſen- 


bo 
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be other objects, by the enjoymeng of 
which it. can ſatisfy: or uainuſe the-zndercor 


faculties 61d cm mm tts 1177 an, 

Here, now is the true ground of the 
difference betwixt the fall of the angels 
and the fall of man, or; rather, hetwixt 
their preſent ſtate and ours; for the time 
and manner of their trial is without the 
ſphere of our knowledge. And here alſo 
we may ſee the reaſon of giving to man a 
body, ſo framed, as to deaden and ſtupefy 
his ſpiritual faculties as ſoon as he ſhould 
withdraw himſelf from God; by which 
his abſolute and irretrievable ruin was, at 
leaſt for ſome time, prevented, and a poſ- 
ſibility left bf — 1 ae denn 
and miſery, r. 

That the body may have this effe& up- 
on the mind, is evident from gay EX= 
perienee. How often is the fineſt genius 
clouded by a fmall diſorder in the brain 
A fall from a horſe is ſufficient to turn a 
philoſopher into a fool. Nor is the body, 
on the other hand, leſs affected by the diſ- 
orders of the mind. A violent paſſion of 
any ſort will break the ſtrongeſt conſtitu- 
tion; and, Again, by diſeaſes brought on 
in n this manner, the greateſt activity and 

vehemence 
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vehemence of temper is ſometimes, chan» 
ged intoa ſtupid: indolence. Now, though 


matter, conſidered abſtractly, is no way 


concerned in moral evil; yet the ſpiritual 


and material part of man acting thus re- 


ciprocally upon one another, his body 


muſt neceſſarily have undergone a great 
and remarkable change at the fall; not 
ſuddenly, but by degrees, as the difordex 
of the mind increaſed ; and it, again, be- 
ing ſubjected to the impreſſions of the bo- 
dy, would, in the ſame proportion, be al- 
ways coming nearer to a ſtate. of inſenſibi - 


lity. For this there needed no new inter- 


poſition of the divine power; it was but 


maintaining the firſt order, or leaving 


things to act in a natural way; that is, 
according to laws edabliſhed by God at 
the creatin. . 1 . Done v 
That ſuch a change might 8 to the 
body as would deaden and ſtupefy the ſoul, 
and throw it into a lethargic ſtate, cannot 
be denied: one might as well deny he had 


ever ſlept. And here the poſſibility is proof 


enough: for if it be true, that man, in 
this life, is inſenſible of his miſery, and 


not ſo in the next; but as ſoon as the u- 


nion betwixt the afoul and body is diſſol- 
ved, 


— — a" ? pe 
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ved; his ſpiritual ' faculties recover their 
natural -vigour ; that the body is the cauſe 
of the 1 is next to a — 

tion. 911 D , 217-9 i700 I (10 
1 te: taken ſome pains to WO this 
truth, becauſe it ſeems to give a great deal 
of light into the nature of man's fall, the 
effects of it upon the inferior creatures, 
and the reſtoration of all by jeſus Chriſt. 
Of theſe the firſt to be conſidered is the 
fall: but if there was a neceſſity of confi- 
ning ourſelves to the common opinion, 
that the eating of the forbidden fruit was 
the firſt ſin of Adam, I would leave it as 
a myſtery not to be inquired into. Had 
he been in danger no other way, there had 
been no tree of knowledge; ner had 
he ever fallen, could innocence be ſo eaſi- 
ly ſecured. Such outward marks of ho- 
mage and obedience ſuit well enough 
with the ſtate of earthly ſovereigus; but 
the trial of fidelity towards God is of an- 
other nature: it is by the in ward diſpoſi- 
tion of the heart that his creatures ſtand 
or fall. Do but read the ſecond chapter 
of Geneſis, and you will ſee, that Adam 
had begun to fall away from God, not on- 
12 2 he ate of the fruit of the tree of 
*© knowledge, 
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knowledge, but even before the crea» 
tion 'of Eve. After God kad endad bit 
work, had ſeen that all was very good, 
and reſted the ſeventh day, it is found not 
good far man to be alone. Now what is 
the meaning of this? Was it not good for 
Adam to be as God had created him? 
was he miſtaken when he ſaw that all was 

very good? No, certainly: hut Adam 
had ſinned; he had already withdrawn 
his affections from God, and could no long- 
er reliſh the pure and ſpiritual delights 
of an immediate communication with him. 
At che ſame time he ſaw himſelf ſurround- 
ed with innumerable objects, beautiful 
and perfect in their kind, and all ſubjected 
to his will; and finding an emptineſs he 
look for happineſs among them. Now, 
ſeeing by a natural conſequence, (accor- 
ding to what has been ſaid) he would fall 
into groſſneſs proportionable to his in ward 
diſorder, by degrees he might haxe funk 
ſo very low as altogether to, forget God, 
and take up with ſuch happineſs, ox rather 
alleviations of miſery, as ,could, be got 
from the inferior SOoaioNs It was: there- 


fore 
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fore not i good that man ſhould» be a- 
„lone; and God, atways watchful over 
his ereatures, eee e. $8 CY 
„% meet for him TY 4 
———— hats 
which I will but juſt mention. ' Teall it 
little; becauſe I think it has no weight, 
and would hardly deſerve to be taken no- 
rice of, but for the cuſtom of beheving it. 
The earth, ſay they, was to be peopled, 
and it was on that account not good 
that man ſhould be alone ;” as if God 
had forgot his deſign of having the earth 
peopled when he reſted from his work, or 
could not have given man a power, fing- 
y, to produce his like. It was this power, 
ind not s rib," that” was taken from him 
Minne ALL % d 
Another objection which ſome would be 
ready to matte from a wrong notion of fin,” 
is, I think; already anſwered in treating of 
the fan of the angels. That a being en- 
dued ' with fpiritual and divine faculties, 
may fin; though it does not break an ex- 
ternal dommand, cannot be doubted. 
„e hbu ſhalt love the Lord thy God with 
wal thy liter,” is a law writ with inde- 


lible characters on the centre of the ſou), 
2101 H and 
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and needs no outward revelation to inforce 
the obſervance of it. Beſides, if Moſes's 
method of writing of the fall is attended 
to, it will appear, that he confines himſelf 
entirely to the circumſtances and changes 
of man's outward ſtate, leaving the in- 
ward to be diſcovered by them. The firſt 


of theſe was the neceſſity that man ſhould 


have *© a help meet for him ;” but as there 
was yet no breach of an external com- 
mand, he enters no farther into the reaſon 
of it, than to let us know in general, that 


it was not good for man to be alone: 


and having firſt told us the manner in 
which the woman was created, he goes on 
with the hiſtory of the fall, and its conſe- 
quences with reſpect to the outward. ſtate 
of things. It is that we are now: going to 


conſider, . and the nature of that ſin by 


which our firſt parents, and we in them, 


were ſpiritually ſeparated from Cd, and 


the body RING: to a 8 


II. Ir is, I think; — 2 dads 


any other firſt cauſe of ſin than a; diſtrac- 


tion from God; and how, aw intelligent 
being —_ fall into it, I have endeavour- 
4 f ed 


- 
* 
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ed to-{hew. vou elſewhere . That man 
was expoſed to this danger, muſt be grant 
ed, ſimce he had divine faculties, and li- 
berty of conduct; and whatever could 
diſtract him from God, might conſequent- 
ly be an occaſion of ſin. A ſelf-love or 
ſelf-complacency carried too far, I have 
already conſidered as the firſt cauſe of diſ- 
traction from God, which as ſoon as it 
becomes voluntary, is fm: and as. man 
was no leſs capable of this than the an- 
gels, it were unreaſonable to impute the 
loſs of his innocence to an irregular at- 
tachment to creatures leſs beautiful, leſs 
perfect, and therefore leis lovely. His 
falling into it afterwards, was an effect of 


would thew to any fuperior being what 
would be the difference betwixt his · Rate 
and that of the devils, if his fin ſhould e- 


ver be completed. It was now not good 


for him to be alone; and it was to recover 


him from this groſſneſs, or to prevent it, 
that the woman was created. His having 


** a help meet for him, might likewiſe 


keep his * from nnn — on 


himſelf. 


e 3. 
3 But 


his ſin, but not the cauſe; an effect that 
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But whatever wward diſorders thas firſt 
fin, might 8 upon Adam, (I 
call it firſt, | berauſe; we have no-other-way 
of numbering the. ſteps of his fall but by 
the outward, changes, as they are marked 
by Moſes); I ſay then, whatever inward 
diſorders, it might have brought upon him, 
they were not yet ſo great as to extinguifn 
his love to God. He had but to turn his 
will, and by it his ſpiritual faculties towards 
the Divine Light, ſtill dwelling in his heart, 
and all his diſorders had been quickly rec- 
tified ; his ſpiritual joys had returned, 
and he would have looked with amaze up- 
on the gulf into which he was ready to 
plunge himſelf. Had this been the caſe 
with Adam and Eve, (for I ſpeak of them 
now jointly), or even had they been in- 
nocent, as Adam was created, though not 
eonfirmed by the ſenſe of paſt danger, the 
perſuaſions of the ſerpent could have had 
no weight; nor would the devil have at- 
tempted, by that or any other means, to 
ſeduce creatures, in whom there was no 
evil, no irregular deſire to work upon. 
But they were far, very far! from ſuch 
a ſtate: they had been ſtill declining from 
God ; and before the ſerpent tempted Eve, 
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were up the very brink of >rulfr, Can 
any 'thing he more oppofire” to ifttid6tnde; 
or come nearer to a wilfel rebellion eter 
God {than chat a ereathre: deſire to be 
higher, and more knowing, than he has 
been pleaſed to malte it; and not only de. 
ſire, but even be feady'on the firſt infor- 
mation to do whatever it thinks may con- 
tribute to that end, though expreſsly for- 
bidden by God? Again, can any thing 
be more groſs, or ſhew a greater ignorance 
of the divine nature, than to believe that 
God had commanded not to eat of that 
fruit, leſt they ſhould come too near an e- 
quality with himſelf? Vea, hath God 
fſaid, Ve ſhall not eat of every tree of 
the garden? | And the woman ſaid un- 
tothe ſerpent, We may eat of the fruit 
{+ of the trees of the garden: but of the 
fruit of the tree whack is in the midſt of 
the garden, Gad hath ſaid, Ve ſhall not 
eat of it, neither ſhall ye touch it, leſt 
dye die. And the ſerpent ſaid unto the 
woman, Ie ſhall not ſurely die. For 
God dot know, that in the day ye eat 
thereof, then your eyes ſhall be open- 
ed: and ye ſhall be as en en, 
bt, eee eil of; 


Now, 


= A Discus? - Patel, 
Now, ſuppoſing them to have no deſire 
to be as gods, to bring themſelves to a 
level with their creator, or as near it as 
poſſible, here had been the temptation 
But perhaps this deſire was natural, and 
„ jt as only by acting in conſequence of 
t that they ſinned. Natural ĩt might be 
after a fall, but not before it. Their ſtate 
could not be a ſtate of perfect innocence 
if they were under a conſtant neceſſity of 
 ſelf-denial: this, ſure, were to begin the 
duty of ſelf-denial too ſoon. But it 
Fill follow, that they might have fallen, 
though they never had ate of the tree of 
knowledge.“ Doubtleſs it will, if the 
command concerning it had not been 
given: and it is chat I would have you 
convinced of. But the command being 
given, their abſtaining was a ſure proof 
that they had not thrown off all regard to 
the divine will; wherefore their total fall 
or ſeparation from God cannot be dated 
ſooner than' this outward act of diſobe- 
dience and the time to n enn 
fixed it. | Of 22 11 
+ WOUND ai henden Basen peil 
thought the different ways of underſtand- 
wg the nature of the fall, merely points 


of - 
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of ſpeculation. But when Iſre pęsple fancy- 
ing the tree of Knowledge to be a ſtumbling · 


block purpoſely ſet in man's wax, and 
from thence drawing arguments to ſup- 
port their beloved decrees; While others, 
to avoid theſe inconveniencies, allegorize 
away the plain words of ſeripture, as if no- 
thing more was meant by the whole ſtory of 
the tree of knowledge, but that Adam and 
Eve, ſome how or other, fell from the 
ſtate in which they were created ; I think 
it muſt be of uſe to have it ſet before you 
in a true light. It remains therefore to 
give ſome account of the tree of know- 
ledge; and to anſwer a queſtion or two 
that cannot fail to be aſked, viz 55 Why 
vas ĩt planted in the garden, if it was 
** of a poiſonous nature? If not, why 
vas man reſtrained from uſing it? 
hope, by this time; you are ſatisſied 
chat man might have fallen, though there 
had been no tree of knowledge: and what 
has deen ſaid already of Moſes's- method 
of writing, (that, in the hiſtory of the fall, 
he takes no particular notice of any 
changes in man's ſtate, but the outward), 
ought to prevent your being ſurpriſed, 
whes tell you, chat I think the death 
£ | — 
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threatened or rather foretold to man, upon 
his eating che fruit of that tree, was only 
the temporal death of the body; and that 
too us à natural conſequence, not a puniſh· 
ment, of his diſobedience: for I look up- 
on the prohibition more as a warning of 
danger, than a command, with a penalty 
annexed to the breach of it. Whether 1 
am fingular in this opinion, I really do 
not know: I think not; and if I was, I 
cannot help believing it. Repreſent to 
yourſelves a father forbidding his ſon to 
eat of the fruit of a certain tree, aſſuring 
him that if he did, he muſt die: if, ne- 
vertheleſs, the ſon ate, and you ſaw him 
fall into violent diſorders ending in death; 
would you not think it occaſioned by ſome 
noxious quality in the tree, rather than a 
puniſhment inflicted by the father, or that 
he had poiſoned the fruit for no other pur- 
poſe but to make a dangerous trial of his 
ſon's obedience? Now, why ſhall we im- 
pute to God what we would not to an or- 
dinary man? But, 

** Is not the ſcripture clear on — 
ther fide?” If it was fo, I would ſoon 
give it up: and whatever difficulties. rea- 


ſon might ſuggeſt, or how incomprehen- 
ſible 
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ſible ſoeuer che ways of God might appear 
to me; 1 would continue to believe that 
they are all ſtamped with the divine cha» 
racters of wiſdom, juſtice, and goodneſs. 
But as to this the ſcripture agrees perfect- 
ly with the ſhape I have put it in: fee the 
words: And the Lord God command-— 
ed the man, ſaying; Of every tree of 
I the garden thou mayſt freely eat: but 

6 of the tree of the knowledge of good and 
evil thou ſhalt not eat of it; for in the 
day that thou eateſt thereof, thou ſhalt 
* furely die *.” Now, if ſomething was 
to be added to determine the ſenſe, might 
not; For. in that tree there is a poiſonous 
quality; follow naturally enough? I then 
we can diſcover on what account, or for 
what Teaſdn, the tree was l in the 


203 TO ent e vol hath $118611g1]ti 0 
** — to, me, very hats, that — inst death is 
not meant here. An eternal ſeparation trom God was 
ot to be the confeqhence of this act of ditobedience : for 
it will ſearte be ſuppoſed, thut man's redemption was 
vnreſplved on till after his fall, Beſides, we are in chis 
reſpect directed to the ſenſe by that other paſſage, where 
God ſays to Adam, ** Duſt thou art, and unto duſt ſhale 
thou return.“ And when St Paul ſays, For as by 
% man cage death, by man e alſo the reſurrection 
from the dead,” the ho: would have no force, 
ip the death was not meant of the body; fer none can 
doubt that che reſurrection was meant of it. 
1 garden, 


Adr | 
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garden, all the difficulties I can foreſee in 
this matter will, I think, be retnaved; 
Where was the uſe or advantage to 
man for it is that we have to look for) 
jn putting it thus in his power to break, 
e at leaſt for a time, the union betwixt 
* his, ſoul and body, which was deſigned 
* to. continue eternally uninterrupted df 
is a queſtion that appears, at firſt views 
not eaſily to admit of an anſwer, © 

I Will now take it for granted, (and; 
chink, what has been ſaid gives me ſufh- 
cient reaſon to do fo), that ſo long as mam 
continued innocent, he was in no danger 
of neglecting the ſmalleſt notice of the 
divine will, though no damage to himſelf 
had been to follow. Thus, though the 
tree of knowledge ſtood in the midſt of the 
garden, it was ſin, and it only, that made 
death poſſible; for it alone made man capa- 
ble to diſobey. The queſtion then comes to 
be, Whether the ſpiritual diſorder in man 
being come to ſuch a height as was not to 
be rectified but by extraordinary methods; 
whether, I ſay, extraordinary methods 
might not alſo be neceſſary for reſtoring 
the body to its primitive ſtate, whoſe diſ- 
e, as has been obſerved, would be 
| propor- 
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proportionable to thoſe within ? If this be 
the caſe, the ad vantage to man is plain: 
and, without very good- reaſons to the 
apoſtle, — body is ſown mn cor 
% ruption; to be raiſed in in corruption. 
To aſk how this was neceſſary, would 
be going a ſtep too far. Conſiderable ad- 
vances have been made in natural philo- 
ſophy ; yet how ſuperficial are its diſco- 
veries! how narrow its bounds! The 
knowledge therefore of this muſt be left to 
that time when the ſecret things of ma- 
terial ae wel as ſpiritual ſyſtems ſhall be 
Thus you ſee in general, that, in cer- 
= circumſtances, the temporal death of 
the body might not only nat be a puniſh- 
ment, but might even be advantageous 
for man: and that in it a remedy was 
provided for the bodily diſorders which 
would naturally follow upon a total fall. 
The next thing to be accounted for is, the 
manner of bringing it about. And in that 
too, I thank; there are evident marks of 
love and goodneſs. 
Man being endued with liberty, was 
Tet to ſtand or fall. He might withdraw 
| 12 his 
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his loye from God, and fix it on himſelf, 
or other objects: he might be inattentive 
to the inward calls of God; and, by gi+ 
ving himſelf up to ſenſual pleaſures, come 
to be only affected by outward things. 
Then would an external law be neceſſary; 
uch a law as would make him remember 
his dependence, and give ſenſible impreſ- 
ſions of the danger of not acting in con- 
formity to the divine will. Nothing could 
be better calculated for this purpoſe than 
the command concerning the tree of know - 
ledge. Nothing was more proper to work 
upon his fear, than the danger of loſing 
thoſe enjoyments in which he had placed 
his happineſs; or more likely to convince 
him of his dependence, than thus to ſee 
the precarious footing on which he ſtood. 
Again, howſoever his ſpiritual intercourfe 
with God might be leſſened, this alone 
was ſufficient to keep him under a con- 
ſtant ſenſe of the divine preſence: and the 
ſmalleſt inclination to diſobey, would be, 
even to himſelf, a proof of the irregula- 
rity of his will, and conſequently of his 
inward diſorder, when perhaps he might 
be too groſs to perceive it by another 
ways Beſides, though theſe precautions 

thould 
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ſhould prove ineffectual, and man, by a 


reſolute neglect of the divine will, and a 


blind and rebellious purſuit of What he 
falſely took to be his intereſt, ſhould com- 
plete his fin, and make himſelf unworthy 
of farther care; yet he was not to be given 
over for loſt: his recovery was ſtill poſ- 
ſible, and new and extraordinary methods 
were to be tried. But theſe alſo might be 
ineffectual, if he adhered obſtinately to 
himſelf, or the creatures: his attach- 
ments to them muſt be broken, and ſelf- 
love baniſhed from his heart; which could 
only be done by making him ſee and feel 
the approaches of miſery, with a conſci- 
ouſneſs that he had brought it upon him- 
ſelf, Without this, a ſudden change in 
his ſtate would probably have fixed him 
in an oppoſition to God, whom he would 
then conſider as a being acting by caprice: 
and a deſire of equality would appear rea- 
ſonable, as the only way to ſecure a hap- 
pineſs which pride would make him think 
he deſetrved. It muſt be ſhame, therefore, 
and ſelf-condemnation, that could bring 
him to acquieſce in the divine juſtice, and 
to enter with chearfulneſs and ſubmiſſion 
pon. a ſlate of penitence, ſevere in ap- 
. pearance, 
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pearance, but abſolutely neceſſary for his 
purification and ,recqvery. It is in that 
ſtate we are now to conſider him: and the 
nature ef it will appear in a obſerring the 
Forſaquenees hel... ot obs 


III. To 2— for the 1 ac ſtate of 
things, has been long a traubleſome taſk 
to thoſe who did not think of a fall, or 
would not believe it, Thus many fruitleſs 
attempts have been made to diſcover the 
cauſe of the outward diſorders in nature, | 
and the greater inward diſorders in the 
ſpirit of man. The Manichéans had re- 
courſe to two contrary principles, the one 
of good, the other of evil, both eternal; 
and Epicurus, to his atoms. The Stoicks 
had juſter ſentiments : they ſaw there 
could not be two eternal principles; and 
that the work, with all its blemiſhes, was 
too good to be the effect of chance: yet 
the method they took, though leſs ridicu- 
lous, was full as unſatis factory. 

“The univerſe was conſidered as one. 

great ſyſtem, of which every particular 
La Þ ct was a part: and as the whole-was 
made, ſo alſo was it governed, by one 
{+ Eternal Univerſal Mind, infinitely. 

| by powerful, 
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4 powerful, wiſe, good, and perfect. All 
the parts were formed with a view to 


© the general good, and therefore differ- 
* ently faſhioned; ordered, and directed, 


e as was moſt ſubſervient to it. This, | 


now, being the great end, and, as it 
« were, a fixed point to which all tended, 
„ whatever was neceſſary for attaining it 
« in the moſt perfect manner, was on that 
very account juſt, reaſonable, and fit; 
« however ſome particular parts might be 
affected by if. It was therefore impro- 
per to pronounce any thing evil, for its 
being ſo with reſpect to us, or that part 
of the univerſe in which we are moſt 
immediately concerned; ſince it was in 
„ itſelf really and abſolutely good, good 
« even to us; becauſe it contributed to 
the greateſt good of the whole . 

This was their way of arguing; and 
thus did ſome great men | endeavour to 


farisfy themſelves concerning thoſe things 


which ſeemed inconſiſtent with infinite 
ors nga 1 and ahnighty 


7 [Such wa ws of the beſt- Stoicks 26+ their 
notions of God and nature extremely perplexed ; their 
anima mundi (to which the ſouls of men were to be uni · 
ted) af i vilnteltigible ſomething. = 


power. 
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power. And I think endeayouring w 
the fartheſt it could go. Would not the 
univerſal ſyſtem have been more perfect, 
if its greateſt good had been attainable 
without any of thoſe things which we call 
evil, and even by the Stoicks would be 
acknowledged to be ſo, were they not ſup- 
poſed neceſſary for the general good? To 
be convinced of this; we need not make re- 
flections on moral evil; nor raiſe the tra- 
gical ideas which the miſeries of the world 
would eaſily furniſh, Let us only ſuppoſe 
the greateſt good was to be purchaſed ar 
the expence of pain for an hour, yea but a 
minute, to one of the loweſt animals; even 
this were a blemiſh, if things could poſ- 
fibly have been fo ordered as to make it 
unneceſſary. Whatever the Stoicks might 
talk of their univerſe, we can imagine as 
many diſtinct ſyſtems as we pleaſe. If 
then there was one, whole greateſt good 
was attained without this almoft unper- 
ceptible degree of evil, we could eaſily tell 

which of the two was the moſt perfect; 
nor do I know of any thing that could or 
ought to hinder us from coneluding ſome 
miſtake or flaw in the conſtitution of the 
firſt; ſo chat it is the neceſliry, and it on- 
- :edby, 
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r ee But whence this | he ? 
Did not God make all things as he plea- 
ſed ? or did any thing reſiſt his will!? 
When he brought the univerſe out of no- 


thing, did it come up different from what 


he expected? or did he not know what 
was beſt or moſt perfect? Any of theſe 
would argue want of power, or want of 
wiſdom ; and not to will things to be in 
the beſt manner, were a defect in good- 
neſs. Tor theſe and many other rea- 
| | ſons, 
Here the word 5e, is not to be under ſtood as if things © 
could not have been made otherwiſe, but only that every 
creature muſt, have been ſo made, that, upon its firſt ex- 
itence, it ſhould find no contrariety within, or deſire un- 
fit to be ſatisfied; and that with reſpect to outward cir- 


cumſtances, it ſhould be ſo placed as not to meet with 
things diſagreeable, or or to want objeQs ro ſatisfy its de- 


fires, This now being all that is neceffary for giving 


ſuch happineſs as it is capable of, the ſyſtem cf which it 
is to be a part, (if there be not other reaſons), requires 
no greater degree of perſection than will anſwer this end, 
to make it true that God has willed it to be in the beſl 
manner; and chis degree of perfection we mult believe it 
has, or had, unleſs we can believe that God, in creating, 
has intended the miſery of his creatures, not their hap- 
pines, 28431 


To talk of worlds, as parts of an univerſal whole, and 


hence to infer a neceſſity, that, by the very conſtitution of 
things, ſome creatures muſt be miſerable, at leaſt fall 
ſhort of ' happineſs, is ſaying neither more nor leſs, than 
that God is not infinitely powerful, wiſe, and good. 

K Different 
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ſons, (for much might be ſaid on this 
ſubject), ac Pain __ could not be the 


1155 Wh 0s & (1 19 1 


Diſſerent ſpecies! 33 nn have different kinds of 


happineGs : and we ſhall eyen ſuppoſe, that what c D 
ces to the happineſs of one ſpecies, may leſſen that 


another. Muſt à middle ſituation therefore be contri- 
ved, that ſome be not completely miſerable ?-; I, can ſee 
no reaſon for it, Could not God have fornithed a world 
to each ſpecies, or joined them with beings of natures 
not ſo widely different, or wade ſome little variation in 
theirs, that they migbt agree better 
But ſay All nature is linked together i in a due 
* pradation of beings : there muſt then be A a erea- 
ture as man, man as he now is. } 
Sball we ever be paying fo ſacred a AG? to this old 
poetical, or, if they will, philoſophical chain of nature, 
that, for fear of breaking a link, God himſelf ſhall be 
bound -by it; and forted to ereate a creature weak, ra - 
tional. and wretched, only to fill one of the empty ſpa- 
ces betwixt erſect bappineſs and miſery, or betwixt pure 
intelligences and the brute creation, and to make for 
him a habitation wherein natural good and evil ſhould 
be ſo mixed as to prevent his riſing above, or ſinking be · 
low, his own link of the fatal univerſal chain, ? Haeci is 
| a fancy well enough ſuited to a creating Jupiter under 
the power of Fate. Upon this hypotheſis, and upon no 
other, it would be true, ſuppoling man, and every thing 
about him, created jult as we ſee them; it would be true, 
1 ſay, that all was made in the beſt manner; or, in 
ther words, God had done his beſt : dete 
being, he would be ſorry he could do no better. 
If ſo powerleſs a God be the God of our m 
Stoicks, theſe mighty champions for reaſon againlt ve- 
lation !- they may as well take off the maſk, and droppitig 


into Spinoza's ſcheme, ackapwledge no Cod but nature. 
> 4 leaſt 
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leaſt mixture of evil, moral or natural, in 
the fiſt conſtitution. of things, but that ir 
muſt have come by the miſmanagement 
of free agents; other creatures, animate 
or inanimate, being incapable to contra- 
dict the laws which are ſet to them. 
The moſt part, and by far the greateſt, 
of thoſe evils or miſeries to which man- 
kind is ſubjected, are no other than natu- 
ral effects of ſin; and the reſt are conſe- 
quences of that change in the material 
creation which became neceſſary after the 
fall, chat the earth, and every thing upon 
it, might be always adapted to the circum- 
ſtances of man. It is in this way the curſe 
oughe eo be underſtood; and the words 
ſhew plainly it was not pronounced as a 
puniſhment... A beautiful and glorious 
world, deſigned for innocent creatures, 
had been an improper place for doing pe- 
nitence in. Self+denial was now nec 
fary ; but how difficult muſt it have been, 
may I not ſay, impoſſible? in an earthly 
paradiſe, hen the ruins of that beauty, 
and the dregs (I can call them no other) 
of thoſe pleaſures which were prepared for 
the outward —— have chats: we can 
K 2 Min 
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1 indeed, become unworthy, 
and, if conſidered in himſelf, was no 
longen an object of the divine care. The 
living. and. eternal Word or image of the 
Father, the only begotten Son, in whom 
alone he is well pleaſed, was now no 
more to be ſeen in him; his ſpirit, which 
was made to be the throne of God, was ly» 
ing in darkneſs and confuſion, more like 
to a chaos than * a temple of the Holy 
„ Ghoſt;” it was therefore impoſſible that 
God ſhould take delight in him, or place 
his love upon a creature in whom there 
was nothing lovely. It was, on the other 
hand, as impoſſible for man to do any 
thing for his own relief, or by his endea- 
yours to make himſelf again, warthy! of 
the divine care. That beauty, order, and 
purity, which is natural ta innocent crea- 
tures, was loſt; the love of ſelf was the 
ſpring of his deſires, and intereſt the mo- 
tive and end of all his actions. He might 
with for happineſs, and ſet all his powers 
and faculties to work to pracure it, but 
could never by his own ſtrength ſo reform 
and purity his heart, as to make it a fit 
habitation for the eternal Light; or, by 
ſelfiſh deſires of happineſs, merit the return 

of 
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of che divine" preſence: nor could he 
change his nature ſo as to be pleafed with 
darkneſs,” be empty aid yet ſatisfled, and 
enjoy peace and tranquillity in the midſt 
of wild diſorder; | Whatever then is the 
ſtate of the devils, muſt have been his, as 
ſoon as the union betwixt the ſoul and 
body was broken, (which his diſobedience 
had alſo made very precarious, and ſub- 
jected - to a thouſand ' accidents) : for the 
ſpiritual faculties being then at liberty, 
and thoſe ſhackles dropped off which hin- 
dered them from acting with their natural 

vigour, he muſt have felt his miſery as 
great as it really was, with all the conſe- 

quenees' of a'total ſeparatibn from God. 
But there was for man a Mediator, of 
infinite nierit; one to whom nothing could 
be refuſed. The eternal and beloved Son 
preſents himſelf to the Father, offers to 
 larisfy Juſtice, and, with deſires flaming 
with the pureſt charity, begs that man 
may find merey; that the Sun of righ- 
* teouſneſs“ may ſhine upon him, and 
the treafares of grace be opened; that if, 
drawn by the charms of infinite beauty, 
he would yet return to God, and ſubmit 
to the purifying operations of the Holy 
Spirit, 
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Spirit, his heart might again he fitted and 
| prepared to receive the bright and reſplen- 
dent image of 7 — and, with it the 
peace, joy, and happineſs, which was 
from the beginning deſigned for him. 

Thus did the 8on of God undertake the 
redemption of men, who were thereby 
juſtly intitled to the divine. care, and to 
every grace neceſſary for working out their 
ſalvation. Juſtly, I ſay; not for any merit 
or worth in them, but for his ſake, and in 
conſideration of him who is the Beloved 
« of the Father,” and had interceded for 
man; for it was highly, juſt chat all his 
d ſhould be granted. And that his 
interceſſion might not be ineffactual, the 
earth was new-modeled, and its heanty 
defaced, that the chains by which men are 
bound and inſlaved to ſin, might the more 
eaſily be broken. Tr do Scl bn. 

The firſt remarkable alteration, was up- 
on the body of man. It was ſuddenly 
brought into a ſtate of groſſneſ and cor- 
ruptibility, horrible no doubt ta thaſe who. 
but a moment before had ſeen themſelves 
clothed with 75 and en Tha 
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there was ſome extraordinary change, is 
certain; the words of ſcripture will not bear 
another ſenſe. We are told, that as footi as 
they had ate, the eyes of them both were 
« opened, and they knew they were na- 
*kedz” and a little after, that they 
«were aſhamed.” This change, whare- 
ver it was, ſeems to have been the natural 
effect of a poiſonous quality in the fruit; 
for as yet there was no vifible interpoff⸗ 
tion of the divine power: and it was ne- 
ceſſary, or beſt, it ſhould be ſo; that the 
ſenſe of their ithery* might de attended 


it upon themſelves. For, as was obſer- 
ved already, it was only by ſhame and 
flf-cohdermnittion that they could be pre- 
pared to bear with patience the Toſs of 
thoſe outward (glories, both in themſelves 
and the objects that ſurrounded them, in 
the immoderate enjoyment of which they 
had begun to place their happineſs. 

But the goodneſs of God, and his care 
of them, appears ftill farther, in declaring 


the interftion to redeem man before the 


curſe was pronounced upon the earth. 
Had the face of nature been changed ere 


they had aſſurance that God would be re- 


conciled 


with a conviction of their having brought 
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conciled to them, inſtead of ſhame and 


felf-condemnation, deſpair, leading to di- 
abolic rage, might have taken poſſeſſion 
of their hearts. To prevent this, God was 
gracioully pleaſed to call them unto him: 
the myſtery of the Meſſiah's incarnation, 
and the method choſen by infinite wiſdom 
for the redemption of men, 1s revealed in 


the words addreſſed to the ſerpent : © 1 


vill put enmity,” ſays God, © between 
** thee and the woman, and between thy 
„ ſeed and her ſeed: it ſhall bruiſe thy 
„head, and thou ſhalt bruiſe his heel.” 
They are then warned of the curſe ready 
to fall upon the earth; but at the ſame 


time are told it was for their ſake: the na- 


ture of their penitence is alſo defcribed, 1 
mean the outward ; for the inward puri- 
fication of the heart being to be perform- 
ed by the ſecret operations of the Holy 
Spirit, the manner of it was left undiſco- 


vered. Curſed is the ground for thy 


* ſake; in ſorrow ſhalt thou eat of it all 
the days of thy life. Thorns alſo and 
** thiſtles ſhall it bring forth to thee: and 
thou ſhalt eat the herb of the field. In 
** the ſweat of thy face ſhalt thou eat 
*© bread, till thou return unto the ground; 

| for 
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« for out of it waſt thou taken: for duſt 
i« thou art, and unto duſt ſhalt chou re- 
% turn. * ö 

Here, you ſee, all io. 4. 
of man: and death, or the ſeparation of 
the ſoul from the body, is foretold, not 
ſurely as a puniſhment ; for it is expreſs- 
ly mentioned as that which was to put an 
end to the labour and ſorrow here enjoin- 
ed, And that this painful ſtate'might not 
continue too long; they are debarred from 
the tree of life, leſt (as the ſcripture 
« faith) they ſhould put forth their hands, 
and take alſo thereof, and eat, and live 
for ever.” For, as a firm adherence to 
God, with an unlimited reſignation of all 
the faculties, is neceſſary for the purifica- 
tion of the ſpirit z and penitence and ſelf- 
denial for that of the ſoul; ſo alſo the 
body muſt return to the duſt from whence 
it was taken, before it can recover its for- 
mer glory, or be made fit to inhabit the 
new heavens and the new earth which are 
to come. It is ſown in diſhonour, it is 
„en in glory: it is ſown in weakneſs, 

it is raiſed in power: it is ſown a natu- 
* ral body, it is raiſed a ſpiritual body. — 


ee came death, by man 
185 L * came 
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t came alſo the reſurrection from the dead. 


For as in Adam all die, 1 — 
„ ſhall all be made alive.” 1 

But it behoved Chriſt to ſuffer. « He 
grew up as a tender plant, and as a root 
out of dry ground: he had no form nor 
„ comelineſs: and when they ſaw him; 
there was no beauty that they ſhould 
deſire him. He was deſpiſed and reject- 
ed of men, a man of ſorrows, and ac- 
„ quainred with grief: and they hid as it 
« were their faces from him; he was de- 
e ſpiſed, and they eſteemed ham not. Sure- 
ly he hath born our griets, and carried 
our ſorrows: yet they did eſteem him 
<« ſtricken, ſmitten of God, and afflicted. 
* But he was wounded for our tranſgreſ- 
** ſions, he was bruifed for our iniqui- 
* ties: the chaſtiſement of our peace was 
upon him, and with his ſtripes we are 
* healed. All we, like ſheep, have gone 
** aſtray: we have turned every one- to 


his own way, and the Lord hath laid 


** on him the iniquity of us all. He was 
oppreſſed, and he was afflicted, 'yet he 
** opened not his mouth. He was brought 
* as a lamb to the ſlaughter, and as a 
** ſheep before her ſhearers is dumb, ſo he 
© opened 
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#* opened not his mouth. He was taken 
from priſon, and from judgement: and 
* who ſhall declare his generation? for 
„he was cut off out of the land of the 
* living : for the tranſgreſſion of the peo- 
* ple was he ſtricken. And he made bis 
„ grave with the wicked, and wieh the 
rich in his death, becauſe he had done 
* no violence, neither was any deceit in 
his mouth. Yet it pleaſed the Lord to 
** bruiſe him, he hath put him to grief: 
* when thou fhalt make his foul an offer- 
ing for fin, he ſhall ſee his ſeed, he 
** ſhall prolong his days, and the pleaſure 
of the Lord ſhall proſper. in his hand. 
* He ſhall ſee of the travel of his ſoul, and 
„ ſhall be ſatisfied : by his knowledge 
** ſhall my righteous ſervant juſtify many: 
for he ſhall bear their iniquities. There- 
fore will I divide him a portion with 
tothe great, and he ſhall divide the ſpoil 
** with the ſtrong : becauſe he hath pour» 
ed out his ſaul unto death: and he was 
numbered with the tranſgreſſors, and 
he bare the fin of many, and made in- 
terceſſion for the tranſgreſſors. | 
It was thus that man was to be redeemy 
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ed from the bondage and ſlavery of ſin, 
as it is admirably deſcribed; by Iſaiah in 
his 53d chapter. And I have often won 
for reaſons why Cod would not ſave man- 
kind on other terms; and others pretend- 
ing to unbelief, becauſe of the incompre- 
henſibility (as they call it) of that upon 
which the Chriſtian. religion is founded. 
That the Son of God ſhould take upon 
him the human nature, be deſpiſed, - ſpit 
upon, buffeted, ſcourged, and crucified, 
like a malefactor, is to them fooliſhneſs. 
To anſwer theſe, ſome of the firſt ſort have 
thought it neceſſary fo to explain the na- 
ture of juſtice, as if it could not be ſatiſ- 
ned another way; but is it not enough if 
it appears by the ſureſt proofs human rea- 
ſon can ſuggeſt, that this method God has 
choſen? Shall we pretend to limit him to 
our narrow capacities, or aſſume a pri- 
vilege of judging his actions? 
But as it may ſeem, that how much ſo- 
ever Adam ſtood in need of a mediator, 
and however neceſſary a change in the ma- 
terial creation was for him, his fall gught 
to have had no conſequences for the Teſt 
er mankind; I ſhall, before inquiring in- 


. 
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to the truth of the Chriſtian religion, or 
the nature of thoſe' proofs on which 
our belief n notice * the 
— more eakily perceive hs ju- 
ſtice and uniformity of the ways of God: 

for by it every one of Adam's race comes 
to be in the ſame circumſtances with him, 
under the ſame neceſſity of doing peni- 
tence; and life, in general, ene 
pen. as well as of trial, 
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I, Annual ſubſtances, or diſtinct 
principles of life and thought, may 

þe brought into exiſtence by an imme. 
diate 
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ſelves. (This laſt is diſputed; upon what 
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diate and particular creation of every indi- 
vidual, or by creating one or more endued 
with a power to produce others like them- 


ground, ſhall be ſeen afterwards; mean 
time we may take the liberty to ſuppoſe 
it). Now whatever beings are ereated 


immediately by God, muſt be perfect in 


their kind; that is, they will infallibly 


anſwer the idea which the divine wiſdom 


had formed. Guilt they can have none; 
for we are conſidering them in the very 
moment of creation, with all their facul- 
ties, deſires, and affectlons, in a diſpoſition 
or readineſs to act according to the ten- 
dencies which God has given them; or, in 
other words, in conformity to his will. 
This undoubtedly is their ſtate before they 
begin to act; and there cannot be a truer 
innocence, or more perfect purity: ſo, wp 
this way of coming into exiſtence, origi- 
nal guilt or ſin, in the ſtrict acceptation of 


it, is 1ncanceivable ; yea, it is ee 


impoſſible. 
But becauſe it is hard to diſtinguiſh be- 


twixt the firſt point of exiſtence, and the 


time in which they begin to act, it is, or 5 
pe, ſaid, that if a ereature, by the firſt * 
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its will, determines itſelf to that which is 
evil, the guilt thereby contracted may be 
called criginal. Not to diſpute about 
words, we {hall allow original guilt to 
mean no more. But then, as the creature 
may determine itſelf to evil, may it not 
alſo determine itſelf to good? and is not 
the probability vaſtly on this ſide, ſeeing 
all the deſires and affections tend hither ? 
or rather, is it not evidently abſurd to 
ſuppoſe that any being would act other- 
wiſe? Let if there be no other way of ac- 
counting for original ſin, every one of the 
fouls of men muſt, as ſoon as it is created, 
act directly contrary to the natural dem 

of its deſires and affections. 1 
For ſolving this difficulty, e is 
had to the body. Some are willing to al- 
low ſo far to man a power of producing 
his like. Thus the bodies of all men be- 
ing derived from Adam, and conſequent- 
ly in the fame diſorderly ſtate that his was 
in after the fall, the ſouls which are crea- 
ted to enliven them, are ſo influenced by 
their diſorders, that the will becomes de- 
praved, and the defires and affections ir- 
regular, and tending te evil. In ſhort, 
they are preciſely what Adam was: and a 
ſin 
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fan with which they had been unconcern- 
ed if joined to amy other portion of mat - 
ter; changes their whole ſpiritual arne 
and, by doing ſo, becomes original. 
Theſe are the difſiculties 0 
Tiginal fin, upon the ſuppoſition of an im- 
mediate and particular creation of every 
foul ; and this, I think, is the way of an- 
Fwering chem: but how to reconcile this 
account of it with the divine juſtice and 
goodneſs, I leave to thoſe who can ſatisfy 
themſelves with it: For my part, what- 
ever be the cauſe of original fin; I could 
almoſt venture to ſay, this cannot. But 
if the ſouls as well as the bodies of men 
are derived from Adam, all theſe difficul- 
ties vaniſh ; and ſin is as natural to the 
one, as it is to the other not to fly. As the 
tree is, ſuch muſt the fruit be: the will, 
the faculties, the deſires, and affections, 
are all tainted in their root; and, if placed 
in an angelic body, would be irregular, 
and tend to evil. Thus every human ſoul 
exiſts in a ſtate of ſeparation from God; 
not by any judicial act on his part, or im- 
putation of fin; but becauſe its divine and 
ſpiritual faculties. are in diſorder, and, 
whale they continue ſo, Ay of being 
| united 
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united to the Deity. This now is the true 
meaning of original ſin. It is a ſtate of 
the mind, not an act: for no act, or guilt; 
in any other ſenſe, can be original to a 
being that has a beginning. TING. 
We are told, however, with a * of 
philoſophical authority, (and great diſ- 
putes have been about it), that it is im- 
poſſible ſpirits can exiſt but by an imme- 
diate creation. But why impoſſible? Only, 
ſuppoſe, becauſe we cannot conceive it: 
the impoſſibility here cannot be founded 
on another reaſon. Not conceivable then, 
and not poſſible, are the ſame. At this 
rate many things which are in fact, or ra- 
ther every thing, is impoſſible. Let chem 
tell us, for inſtance, how they conceive 
that matter or ſomething could be brought 
out of nothing. Again, when ſpirits are 
created, and bodies prepared for them, 
how are they thut up? and what locks 
and doors are made uſe of to keep them 
in? In natural philoſophy people had need 
be very cautious in affirming what is, or 
is. not, poſſible. We deal but in ſuper- 
fices, while the firſt principles of things, 
with their inward ſprings and motions, 
lie too deep to be come at. Nor have we, 
e M for 
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for the moſt part, another way of coming 


to the knowledpe of cauſes but by their ef- 
feats. Thus becauſe we ſee to a demon- 
ſtration, that all bodies tend to their re- 


ſpective centres, and at the ſame time act 


upon one another as if there was in e- 


very body a principle of attraction and 
gravitation, we conclude without heſita- 
ting, that there is ſuch a principle, or 
ſomething which has the ſame effect: and 
the concluſion is juſt. Yet whether this 
ſomething be almighty power itſelf acting 
immediately upon matter, or only an ef- 
fect of it, the way in which it acts is in- 
conceivable; ſo that if our conceptions are 
to be the ſtandard of poſſibilities, matter 
muſt for ever continue in the ſame ſtate, 
or every ſeparate piece muſt have a living 
agent to ſhove it about. 

Now, to apply this argument to the pre- 
{ent caſe, we ſee by experience, that every 
human ſoul, as ſoon as it begins to act, 
diſcovers itſelf to be in a ſtate of diſorder; 
and we know by revelation that it is ſo, 
not by accident, but naturally ; bur we 
know alſo, that God is not the author of 
diſorder, and that all his works are good 
and perfect: we conclude therefore, it is 
* not 
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not immediately from him, but from ſome 
created being to which he has given a 
power of producing its like; tracing up 
this original diſorder or ſin to Adam, who 
fell from the good and perfect ſtate in 
which he was created. And we think this 
concluſion juſt, (though we know not, 
and perhaps cannot conceive, when or 
how the ſeparate exiſtence begins), becauſe 
otherwiſe we mult believe God to be the 
author of fin, or impute to him injuſtice, 
in putting innocent creatures in ſuch cir- 
cumſtances that they muſt neceſſarily be- 
come guilty; either of which would be 
more abſurd than to philoſophize ourſelves 
into a neceſſity of believing, that every 
time a ſtone is thrown in the air there is 
an inviſible hand ready to convey it back 
to the earth, | | 
But though the real and abſolute neceſ- 
fity, that all the children of Adam paſs 
through a ſtate of purification, 1s evident 
from this way of accounting for original 
in ; it may be thought ſomewhat hard, 
and even not conſiſtent with the ideas 
which I have been endeavouring to give of 
the divine nature, that the fate of a world 
ſhould be put into the hands of one man. 
M 2 The 
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The hardſhip, however, will not appear ſo 
great, if it be conſidered, that a remedy 
was provided even againſt the worſt, by 
which the tate of every man comes to be in 
his own hand: and it is more than proba- 
ble, that they who are not benefited by the 
graces merited for mankind by ' Jeſus 
Chriſt, and offered to all, would have 
made no better account of a ſtate of inno- 
cence than Adam did. Beſides,, how do 
we know but it Adam had ſtood, the ad- 
vantages of being deſcended from him 
might tar overbalance the danger of un- 
dergoing a ſhort penitence? And ſeeing the 
redemption by Jeſus Chriſt is full, and 
that all things are to be repaired by him, 
thoſe advantages will not be loſt. 

But as many are not able to paſs over 
the philoſophic difficulties with which this 
method of explaining original ſin is at- 
tended, I ſhall next conſider that ancient 
opinion of a pre- exiſtence, as ancient at 
leaſt as Socrates and Plato “; who obſer- 
ving that the preſent ſtate of things was a 
ſtate of diſorder, concluded that the ſouls 
of men muſt have exiſted, and ſome how 


* Philoſophic names of greater antiquity * 7 be 
mentioned; but theſe are more known · | 


0 
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. or other fallen, before they were ſent to 
inhabit theſe; mortal bodies. This, opi- 
nion is ſo extremely rational, and goes ſo 
far towards accounting for the diſorders 
both of the natural and moral world, that 
if, upon examination, it be found to agree 
with the ſcripture-doctrine of the creation, 
the fall, original fin, and the redemption 
by Jeſus Chriſt, I cannot ſee a good reaſon 
why it thould not be received by thoſe 
who reject the former becauſe of the phi- 
loſophic difficulties with which it is preſſ- 
ed. Let us try then what ſort of ſyſtem 
will ariſe upon joining the opinion of a 
pre- exiſtence to the truths which are re- 
vealed in del 


II. We ſhall ſuppoſe a certain W 
of angelic ſpirits fallen, or rather falling, 
from the innocent righteous ſtate in which 
they were created ; and that, to prevent 
their total ruin, God ſees it neceſſary or 
fit to leſſen their natural activity, and to 
blunt the edge of their appetites, that 
their bent to evil may not act with all its 
force: and as he has it likewiſe in view 
to purify them from the corruption of ſin, 
and then to reſtore- them to the full poſ- 

ſeſhon 
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ſeſhon of that happineſs from which they 
have fallen, this degree of ſtupefaction (I 
cannot find a properer word) muſt be 
brought upon them, not by a change in 
their ſpiritual nature, or by impairing its 
faculties ; but by ſuch a way as will only 
hinder thoſe faculties for a time from act- 
ing with their natural vigour. How this 
might be effectuated, we know by expe- 
rience, as I have obſerved elſewhere: it 
was but giving them vehicles or bodies 
more or leſs ſubtile, and, without any 
change in the ſpiritual frame, their viva- 
city could be brought ſo low as to corre- 
{pond with whatever methods of purifica- 
tion or trial infinite wiſdom had appoint- 
ed, And if it was the will of God that 
theſe ſpirits ſhould paſs into this new ſtate 
from one of ſilence, or abſolute inaQtivi- 
ty, without any remembrance of former 
things, it was but ſo faſhioning the bo- 
dies they were to inhabit, that an evolu- 
tion of the parts and organs ſhould be ne- 
ceſſary, and their ſtate would, or might, 
be that of the human foetus in the firſt mo- 
ment, or what we ſuppoſe to be the firſt 
moment, of its exiſtence. And if this evo- 

lution of parts depended upon the concur- 
rence 
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rence of certain circumſtances, and theſe 
upon the divine will, it is plain the ſtate 
of ſilence or inactivity might continue 
ſhort or long, ages, or minutes only ; and 
that of action and fenfibility which was 
to follow, might be brought to perfection 
all at once, or by ſlow degrees, as infinite 
wiſdom ſhould determine. Nor is it leſs 
evident, that one only might be brought 
upon the ſtage at firſt, and be made, as it 
were, a channel through which all the reſt 
mult paſs to this new ſtate of purification 
and trial; who being already lodged in 
their reſpective bodies, might be contained 
in one another, and all in the perſon of 
this one, and ſo remain in a ſtate of ſilence 
and inaQtivity, till called to action, each in 
his own time, by a concurrence of thoſe 
circumſtances appointed by God for ope- 
rating that evolution of the bodily parts, 
which putting an end to the former ſtate 
of ſilence, gives a beginning to what we 


call hfe. 


Here now is a natural enough account 


of the generation of men. May I not ſay, 
philoſophical too? That ſpirits may be 
confined to certain portions of matter, will 
be denied only by one ſer of people, thoſe 

[ 
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T mean who deny there is ſuch a thing as 


ſpirit; that a ſpirit may be ſtapefied by 
the body, experience will not ſuffer us to 
queſtion ; that the portion of matter in 
which a ſpirit is confined, may be infinite- 
ly, that is inconceivably, little, muſt be 
true, if it be true that matter is diviſible 


to infinity, or to an inconceivable little- 


neſs; and that one of thoſe portions ot 
matter in which a ſpirit dwells, may be 
contained in another of the ſame kind, 
both in a third, and ſo on, will not be 
thought abſurd, or improbable, by any one 
who has ever heard of the opinion which 


generally obtains concerning the produc- 


tion of trees, and all ſorts of vegetables, 


viz. that vegetation is but an evolution of 


parts already formed in the ſeed, fully and 
really formed, with roots, branches, leaves, 
and fruit; in this fruit ſeeds, and in each 
of theſe ſeeds a tree formed in the ſame 
manner; and ſo backward to the firſt of 
the kind, and forward as far as imagina- 
tion can go. Thus it will be eaſy to con- 
cei ve, that the ſouls of men, formerly an- 
gelic ſpirits, might all have been contain- 
ed in Adam, in a ſtate of ſilence and inac- 
tivity, but of real exiſtence, each in his 

own n 
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own particular body, and ſo placed or fi- 
tuated, as to appear on the ſtage of this 
world in the fitteſt time and manner, or 
to paſs into another ſtate without appear- 
ing at all. Nor do I believe that Reaſon 
can form a ſolid argument againſt the poſ- 
ſibility of this hypotheſis. But a thing 
may ſeem reaſonable and not be true; 
we muſt therefore examine it by other 
rules: Revelation is a ſurer guide than 
Reaſon, and furniſhes a higher authority 
than that of Socrates and Plato. 

And now, in the very beginning of this 
inquiry, we meet with ſomething which 
has the appearance of an invincible diffi- 
culty, God ſays, [Gen. i. 26.], Let us 
make man in our image, after our like- 
* neſs; —and | ver. 27.] So God crea- 
ted man in his own image, in the image 
** of God created he him.“ If theſe 
expreſſions are to be underſtood in the 
common way, pre- exiſtence muſt be given 
up as irreconcileable to revelation. But as 
it was an opinion among the Jews; as it 
was believed by ſome of the fathers, by 
others of them not abſolutely rejected; 
and entertained by many of later date, 
who were beyond all ſuſpicion of diſregard- 
G1. N ing 
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ing the ſcripture, and of too clear a 
judgement to overlook the preſent diffi- 
culty, and ſome others which muſt occur 
to every inquirer; I ſay, as it comes to us 


ſupported in this manner, and is in itſelf 


far from being unreaſonable, we ought to 
be very ſure of the meaning of 1cripture 
before we diſmiſs it as erroneous and falſe. 
For my part, how ill ſoever I may ſuc- 
ceed in endeavouring to remove the difh- 
culties, I ſhall not take upon me to cenſure 
it in that way; and in this I have before 
me the example of Jeſus Chriſt, The que- 
ſtion of the diſciples, | John ix.], Whether 
the blind man or his parents had finned, 
that he was born blind? plainly implies 
their belief of a pre-exiſtence, which their 
maſter does not condemn : he only tells 


them, it was not for any of theſe cauſes : 


„Neither hath this man finned, nor his 
parents.“ 

This paſſage, ſurely, is ſtrong enough 
to prevent a raſh cenſure, as it thews that 
the opinion was not attended with bad 
conſequences with regard to what Jeſus 
Chriſt had taught concerning himſelf, or 
was to teach; or to the truths of that re- 
ligion which he came to eſtabliſh : ſo far, 

at 
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at leaſt, our Saviour has determined in its 
favour ; and, be it true or falſe, we need 
not a ſurer proof of its being harmleſs. 


Some would even conclude more: they 


would ſay, pre- exiſtence muſt be true, elſe 
the diſciples had been undeceived ; and 
greater ſtretches have been made to fup- 
port a favourite opinion. But it ought to 
be conſidered, that whether the ſouls of 
men pre- exiſted or not, is really but a 
point in natural philoſophy, and as ſuch, 
either ſide of the queſtion might be as 
harmleſsly believed as that the fun went 
about the earth. We ſee by the whole te- 
nor of the ſeripture, that God takes no 
care to rectify miſtakes of that kind; and 
in ſuch caſes, every one may chuſe for 
himſelf that hypotheſis which he thinks 
moſt rational, provided things of greater 
conſequence, and preciſely determined by 
revelation, are not contradicted by it. 
And this in the preſent caſe is what we are 
to inquire, beginning with Moſes's ac- 
count of the creation. 

The earth being formed, and all done 
that was neceſſary to make it a fit habira- 
tion for the creature who was to be lord of 
it, God is introduced as declaring his in- 
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tention to make man, that is, a creature 
conſiſting of ſoul and body, two diſtinct 


natures, but ſo united as to become but 


one being: and this complex idea is ſo eſ- 
ſentially the idea of man, that he cannot 
be ſaid to have exiſted till the two natures 
were joined. Whatever time God made 
the ſoul and body, it was only when he 
willed their union, and thereby completed 
the human nature, that he made man. A 
human ſoul and a human body might exiſt 
ſooner, but not man; and for any thing 
we know, both may have exiſted when 


God ſaid, © Let us make man.“ 


But, he adds, in our image; which 
fixes the ſenſe to the ſpiritual part, 
that alone being the image of Gd; and 
therefore when it is ſaid atterwards, that 
God created man in his o image, the 

creation unt be underſtood of the * 

* rit of man. 

85 now, is juſt the queſtion; "up 
perhaps all that need be inferred from the 
firſt paſſage is, that God declares his reſo- 
lution to infuſe into that portion of mat- 
ter which was to be formed into a human 
body, a ſpirit made in his own image; 
and whether that ſpirit was made then, or 

long 
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long before, it makes no odds: and ſo the 
ſenſe of the ſecond paſſage will be, that 
God executed his reſolution, and did in- 
fuſe a ſpirit, made (no matter when) © in 
© his image,” into a Body formed of the 
* duſt of the ground ;"- that is, in ſcrip- 
ture- language, breathed into it the 
breath of life.” It was this act that 
created man: the body was, or might be, 
formed before; but that body was not 
man: the ſpirit alſo might be formed, and 
ſtill there was no man; the two natures 
were not yet joined, and conſequently no 
creature anſwering to the divine idea yet 
exiſted: the intention then to unite theſe 
two natures, was properly the intention to 
make or create; and the act by which 
they were united, the act of creation. 
Were we ſure of a pre-exiſtence, this ex- 
planation, I believe, would not be thought 
unnatural : and there leave it. 

The next difficulty ariſes from the com- 
monly received notion of Adam's fall. He 
is looked upon as innocent till he ate 
the forbidden fruit.” But, without any 
view to this opinion of a pre-exiſtence, I 
have ſhewn in another place *, that the 


* See the laſt three paragraphs of ſect. ii. 1. 
beginning 
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beginning of his fall muſt be dated ſoon- 
er; and if ſo, it may be carried back to 
the ſtate in which we are ſuppoſing him to 
have exiſted before he was ſent down to 
inhabit this lower world. We know from 
ſacred writ what completed his fall, and 
made a Redeemer neceſſary; we know 
likewiſe from it, or we may know, that he 
| fell not all at once; but what the firſt fin 
10 was, or when committed, God has not 
1 thought fit to reveal. In this point then 
i] we are at liberty, and may believe it was 
committed here, or elſewhere, as either of 
theſe opinions ſuit beſt with things to 
which revelation engages, or expreſsly 
commands, our faith. And as original fin 
is one of theſe, one too which may ſeem 
bard, and to ſome impaſſible, to be ex- 
plained upon the ſuppoſition of a pre- ex- 
iſtence, we ſhall ſee whether both may not 
be true. If it be found upon trial that 
they cannot, let us nat ſcruple to throw up 
an opinion, how rational ſoever it may 
| appear, when an article of faith (for ſuch 
| I think we have reaſon to call original ſin) 
I is contradicted by it. But again, if this 
| article of faith be intelligible upon the 
| ſuppoſition of a pre-exiſtence, and upon 
| no 
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no other hypotheſis ſave one, viz. that the 
ſouls of men are by traduction, it will be 
at leaſt a preſumption, if not a proof, That 
one of the two is right. 

When God formed the body of Am 
of the duſt of the ground, we are now 
to conceive (and we can eaſily do it) that 
he formed in the ſame manner the bodies 
bf all his children, placing them in one 
another, each in its own order, and all in 
the body of Adam ; and when he joined 
the ſoul of Adam to his body, or, as Mo- 
ſes expreſſes it, breathed into his noſtrils 
the breath of life,” we are to conceive 
likewiſe, that, by the ſame act, he joined 
the ſouls of all men to their reſpective bo- 
dies. Thus all exiſted in Adam, really 
exiſted, every ſoul in its own body; and 

by this union the impetuoſity of the bent 
to evil contracted in a former ſtate, was 
ſo leſſened, that it was poſſible for them 
not to fin, perhaps eaſy. This, if pre-ex- 
iſtence be true, was the ſtate of innocence 
in which man was created; and, I think, 
the ſcripture does not oblige us to believe 
otherwiſe, In this ſtate it was poſlible, 
yea much more than poſſible, to contra- 
dict and reſtrain every tendency to evil; 
and 
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and by an eaſy, I had almoſt ſaid a na- 


tural, ſelf-denial, the polterity of Adam 
might have been purified from every ſpot 


. of, corruption, and confirmed in good, 
But then, if Adam, by his own miſma- 


nagement, loſt the advantages of this ſtate, 
his children by unavoidable conſequence 
might be involved in the fatal cataſtrophe. 

That a ſpirit may influence its own 


body, and be influenced by it, and that 
one body may be ſo ſituated as to be in- 


fluenced by another, daily experience will 
not ſuffer us to call in queſtion: the body 
of Adam therefore might be affected by 
his fall, (the ſeripture ſays it was), and 
conſequently every ſoul and body exiſting 
in, him, might be really, naturally, and 


-unavoidably. affected too. And if the 


conſtitution of Adam's body was ſo chan- 
ged or broken, that the tendency to evil 
contracted in a former ſtate, could act 
with all its force, or a force too great for 
him to withſtand, his caſe, if no remedy 
was provided, would be entirely deſperate, 
without regard to the actual fin by which 
he had brought this misfortune on himſelf. 
Juſt ſo, if by a contagious influence the 
conſtitution of every body exiſting in him, 


Was 
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was changed! or broken in the ſame man- 
ner, the ſouls inhabiting thoſe bodies, 
would he” in the ſame "deſperate eaſe 


though no actual ſin was by them com- 


mitted : they had, like him, contracted 
in a former ſtate a tendency to evil, ſtrong 
enough to hurry them on from bad to 
worſe ; and the ſluices by which its impe- 
tuoſity was reſtrained being now broke 
down, or rendered unſerviceable, a new 


method of being enabled to go through 


the neceſſary purification was to them as 
needful as it was to Adam, 

Thus original fin, as it means only a 
diſorder derived from Adam, (and ſure it 
can mean no more), is very intelligible 
upon the ſuppoſition of a pre-exiſtence. 
No pollution is here fixed on pure and in- 
nocent ſpirits, by thruſting them into pol- 
luted bodies; no imputation of guilt aſ- 
ſerted ; nor any thing that will not agree 
to the ſtricteſt idea of juſtice, The whole 
depends on this eaſy conceſſion, or rather 
undeniable truth, that a creature may ſo 
exiſt as to be incapable to act, yet not in- 
capable to receive impreſſions. And what- 
ever inconveniencies ſuch a ſituation may 


be attended with, the advantages may be 
O greater, 
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greater, and the chances of being bene- 
fited vaſtly more, than thoſe on the other 
ſide. That it might be fo, is plain; and 
that it was ſo, muſt be true, ſinee we are 
placed here by a being whoſe power, wil- 
dom, and goodneſs, are infinite. 

But as every one cannot be fatisfied 
with general reflections, nor take the 
trouble of making particular ones for 
himſelf, I ſhall endeavour to ſet this mat- 
ter in ſuch a light, that ſome, at leaſt, of 
the advantages defigned for mankind will 
appear; not pretending to diſcover all, or 
to fathom the abyſs of infinite gooanels 
and mercy. 

A common nopinion it is, and not with - 
out foundation in ſcripture, that the an- 
gelic hoſts are divided into different hie- 
rarchies; each, ſo to ſpeak, under its own 
leader, and ſubordinate princes. (Powers, 
dominions, principalities, &c. are often 
mentioned; and there is nothing in the 
thought that need be ſhocking,” even to 
thoſe who have the moſt delicate and ex- 


alted ideas of the heavenly ſtate); 


fouls of men may have been all of one hi- 
erarchy; but we are under no neceſſity to 
nnn. of this hierarchy fell, pr that 
all 
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all fell alike, Such as fell not, kept their 
place in heaven, and may be guardians 
angels. To ſome whole nations may be 
truſted, (there is ſomething in the book of 
Daniel that favours this opinion), to o- 
thers the care of particular perſons ; and 
the different taſks may be- allotted with 
regard to their capacity and choice: the 
princely: angels will have a more univerſal 
charge; | while others of lower rank may 
be employed in advancing the purification 
of a few, with whom perhaps they have 
been formerly united by uncommon ties 
of friendihip and love. Such as fell but 
little, let it be never ſo little, muſt be pu- 
rified, and are fent to act their part here: 
of theſe Adam may have fallen the leaſt, 
or been of a ſuperior ſtation, and upon one 
or both of theſe accounts choſen to begin 
the new ſcene; the reſt may have been ſo 
placed, as to appear on the ſtage at proper 
times, as their example or inſtruction 
would be moſt uſeful to mankind, and to 


them what was ſaid to Jeremiah, (Jer. 


chap. i. 5), may be applied ; *©* Before I 
formed thee in the belly, I knew thee 
and before thou cameſt forth out of the 
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ee d thee a prophet unto the nations.“ 
Patriarchs, ' as Enoch, Noah, &.; pro- 


rod 


are all to be numbered in this claſs, and 
many more who have lived at different pe- 
riods from Adam to our days, or will live 
in the ages yet to come. 9 

And now let us turn our eyes upon A- 
dam in his paradiſiacal ſtate; converſing 
with angels, yea converſing with God; his 
duty ſet before him, and the diſmal conſe- 
quences of a falſe ſtep: let us conſider him 
as the ſtrongeſt ſpirit, and the beſt of 
mankind, and therefore leaſt in danger of 
a new fall: let us ſuppoſe him faithful, 
and by a right management growing daily 


more and more pure; influencing his im- 


mediate children in their tender age, and 
encouraging them to the practice of virtue 
by his precepts and example. Was ſuch e- 
ducation of no value? was it no advantage 
to be thus habituated, if not confirmed, in 


good, before they entered upon action? 


or can we conceive a better way to ſecure 
their obedience? Let us go on with the 
reflection, and conſider the next genera- 
tion under the eye of parents ſuch as A- 


e their eare the ſame, and the ſucceſs 


equal 
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equal: let the new generation be conſider- 
ed as acting the ſame part in its turn 3 
and ſo on from generation to generation. 
Thus with each particular perſon the trial 
had been almoſt over before he was truſt- 
ed to himſelf; every tendency to evil be- 
ing rooted out, or more than balanced by 
a contrary habit: whereas had all been 
brought upon the ſtage at once, the weak- 
eſt muſt have ſtood on as ſlippery ground 
as Adam. His fall ſhews that the poſt was 
a poſt of danger; and if he only was qua- 
lfied to maintain it, as being the ſtrong- 
eſt and the pureſt, the reſt could have no 
lay, if their tendency to evil was not firſt 
balanced by a contrary habit. 1 
But here an objection occurs: If the 
force of this tendency to evil in the ſouls 
* of men, could be leſſened by joining 
** them to a portion of matter, as we all 
along ſuppoſe it might; why was it not 
brought ſo low, that without a contrary 
habit, and conſequently without de- 
pending on the fidelity of another, every 
* one might have entered upon his own 
purification and trial ?” _ 

The anſwer is eaſy. Such a degree of 
Rupelainn as might be neceſſary, for this 


purpole, 
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purpoſe, would perhaps have rendered us 
altogether incapable of both. The caſe 
faithful, the purification will be eaſy to 
his children, and their trial not danger- 
ous: if he falls, their condition will not 
be worſe than if each had been truſted 
with his own conduct, and their -purifi- 
cation and trial will go on by another me- 
thod, though with greater difficulty and 
danger; what the firit Adam had put out 
of order, will be rectified by the ſecond, 
and every one will have it in his power to 
act a right part for himſelf, without de- 
pending on the fidelity of another. A Sa- 
viour was provided for mankind; one who 
is found worthy to be made the Captain 
of their ſalvation; one of greater dignity 
than Adam, and, though of his race, un- 
corrupted by his fall, There was nothing 
in him to be purified, no original ſin, nor 
actual tranſgreſſion: he became man for 
our ſakes, not his own, and clothed him- 
ſelf with our infirmities. Such was ** the 
e ſeed of the woman” that was to bruiſe 
the head of the ſerpent.” Thus we are 
come to the laſt part of this inquiry; and 
if the perfect innocence aſcribed, to the 
| Meſſiah, 
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Meſſiah, can be accounted for on the pre- 
ſent hypotheſts, we may venture to ſay, it 
is not 1 to ay article of the Chri- 
ſtian faith. * 
Before the creation ef Ae his fall, 
no doubt, was foreſeen as a poſſible thing, 
perhaps as probable; and we may well 
ſuppoſe that the plan of our redemption 
was then formed. One therefore of A- 
dam's race muſt be abſolutely pure, and 
every way qualified for an hypoſtatic u- 
nion with the Deity, that, in the ful- 
e neſs of time,” the divine and human na- 
tures might be ſo joined as to make but 
one perſon. Now what hinders from be- 
heving, that the pureſt and beſt of thoſe 
angelic ſpirits who kept their ſtations, and 
were of the ſame hierarchy with the ſouls 
of men, was choſen for this purpoſe, and 
embodied with the reſt of mankind ? Whar 
hinders from believing, that this pure and 
ſpotleſs ſoul not only conſented, but, from 
love to his brethren, freely offered to quit 
the heavenly manſions, to remain in a ſtate 
of ſilence until the time in which the Meſ- 
ſiah was to appear, and then to act and 
ſuffer for the ſalvation of men, all that the 
divine wiſdom and juſtice ſhould re- 


quire 
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quire r. And if ſo, how truly might he ſay 


when! be came into the world, (Heb. x. 5.) 
Sacrifice and offering thou wouldſt not, 


i bat a CI 1 chou n me: in 
e ee durnt- 


* There are many ons of dates which would. 
incline one to believe, that the ſecond perſon of the Tri- 
nity had united himſelf to the human nature before the 

' incarnation in the reign of Auguſtus. We are told, that 

| God ſpoke to Adam in the garden, to ſome. of the pa- 
triarchs both before and after the flood, to Moſes in the 
burning buth, and on mount Sinai; we are told it, I 
ſay, and with circumſtances which would ſeem to imply, 
that he had converſed with them, and appeared in a bo- 
dily ſhape : whence ſome have concluded, that the di- 
vine and human natures were already joined in the per- 
ſon of the Meſſiah; and that it was he who conducted his 
people out of Egypt, and gave the law on Mount Sinai, 
If I am donbttul about this opinion, it, is not becauſe of 
any difficulty that would arife from it with reſpect to a 
pre · exiſtence; it is the ſame as to that, whether the ſoul 
of the Meſſiah, embodied with the reſt of mankind, was 
ſo placed as that he ſhould be brought out of the ſtate of 
ſilence before the fall, or remain in it until the fulnets 
of time, when he was to live among men, and ſuffer for 
them, But I fear it will not be eaſy to reconcile that 
way of giving the law, with Adds vii. 53. Gal. iii. 19. 
and Heb. ii. 2. where the law is ſaid to be given by the 
miniſtration of angels ; and unlets ir can be reconciled, 
I would not aſſert it. St Jerom indeed, in his comment 
upon Gal. iii. 19. The law was ordained by angels in 
„the hand of a mediator ;'” — ſays, that by mediator 
Chriſt is meant : 'but he ſays not that he had then taken 
1 upon him the human nature; the contrary is rather to 
1 be inſerred from his way of - it. His words 


are, 
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„ burnt-offerings and ſacrifices for ſin 
thou haſt had no plraſure: then ſaid 1, 
Lo, L come in the volume of thy book it 
« ;s written, of me) to do thy will O God !” 

Now the fall of Adam could make no 
impreſſion on ſuch a ſoul: no tendency to 
evil was contracted in a former ſtate; the 
faculties, the deſires, and affections, were 
all as they ought to be, and needed no 
particular frame of bodily organs to leſſen 


* Quod autem ait, Lex ordinata per angelot, hoc 

" 3 intelligi, quod in omni Vetere Teſtamento, ubi an- 
gelus primum viſus refertur, et poſtea quaſi Deus lo- 
« quens inducitur, angelus quidem vere ex miniſtris plu- 
* ribus quicunque fit viſus, ſed in illo mediator [Chri- 
% tus] loquatur; qui dicat, Ego ſum Deus Abrabam, 
% Deus Iſaac, et Deus Jacob. Nec mirum ſi Deus lo- 
« quatur in angelis, cum etiam per angelos qui in homi- 
* nibus ſunt loquatur Deus in prophetis; dicente Za- 
* charia, E. air angelus qui loquebatur in me; ac dein- 
© ceps inferente, Hec dicit Dominus Omnipotens,” But 
if, quitting Jerom's opinion, we ſhould ſay that Moſes 
and Aaron were the angels, (for ſuch men are ſometimes 
in {cripture fo called, and thence Malachy, the laſt of 
the prophets, had his name), and that the Meſſiih ipoke 
to the people by them, or by their mediation, and not ſo 
immediately as Jeſus Chrilt did to the Jews, this might 
be one way of ſolving the difficulty: and upon that ſup- 
poſition, I think, one might have a more diſtinct notion 
of the patriarchal religion than can be got otherwiſe, 
After all, it is perhaps as well not to indulge ourſelves 
in ſuch inquiries, unleſs they could ſerve a better end 
than to ſatisty curioſity, 
| their 
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their impetuoſity, or to change their bias, 
Thus by his own innocence the Meſſiah 
was effectually ſecured from the ſpiritual 
diſorder which to all the reſt was an una- 
voidable conſequence of Adam's fall. His 
body (which, by the paſſage juſt quoted, 
ſeems to have been all that was prepared 
for him) would indeed ſuffer in its con- 
ſtitution like the bodies of other men, and 
the infirmities of human nature would 
follow of courſe : but that can be no ob- 
jection here; we know that © he put on 
our infirmities, and was made like unto 
us in every thing, ſin only excepted.” 
This account of the Meſſiah, ſo far as! 
can judge, will agree in every reſpect to 
what is ſaid of him in the ſcripture ; and 
one patlage I remember, which can hard- 
ly be explained another way. He himſelt 
ſays, [John vi. Cz.], What and if ye 
* jhall ſee the Son of Man aſcend up where 
he was before? Was the divine nature 
only to be underſtood here, the Son of God 
h:d been the properer appellation. Beſides, 
the Son being always inſeparable from the 
Father, and eflentially in him, though u- 
nited to the ſoul of Jeſus Chriſt, it can- 
not be {aid that he aſcended where he was 
before, 
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before. It ſeems then to be fairly dedu- 
cible from this text, that the ſoul of the 
Meſſiah exiſted in a former ſtate: and as 
he was truly and really man as well as 
God, a ſtrong preſumption will ariſe, if 
not a - poſitive proof, that every human 
ſoul pre-exiſted alſo. One thing I am ſure 
of, that by this hypotheſis a great many 
texts of ſcripture will be plain and eaſy, 
which being otherwiſe not very intelli- 
gible, are often quoted, ſome in defence 
of Arianiſm, others to ſupport a wretched 
ſyſtem by which eternal and arbitrary de- 
crees of election and reprobation are a- 
ben to haves I Wall mention a few of 
them. 

. 40 glorified thee on the earth,” 
ſays our Saviour, [John xvii. 4. 5.]: © 
* have finiſhed the work which — ga- 
veſt me to do. And now, O Father, glo- 
* rify thou me with thine own ſelf, with 
* the glory which I had with thee betore 
* the world was.” A glory, you fee, 1s 
here ſpoken of, which Jeſus Chriſt had 
before' the world was, and had not when 
he made this prayer : ſhall we then con- 
clude, with the Arians, that becauſe his 
glory could be interrupted, he is nat God 

2 equal 
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ecrual and one wich the Father? I affirm 
not: chat the coneluſion is right though a 


pre- euiſtence ſhould not be admitted; but 


E think it very clear, that this paſſage will 
not furniſh even che ſhadow of an objec+ 
tion againſt the orthodox opinion concern- 
ing the godhead of the Meſſiah, if we can 
ſay, the glory prayed for was that glory 
which he poſleſſed as a creature before 
his ncarnation, chat is, before the crea- 
non of Adam. As God he enjoyed with- 
out interruption the glory which belongs 
to God; but as man he prays, that ha- 
ag n bed the. work which was given 
him to do, he might be reſtored to the 


| glory:which he had with God before he 


undertook the redemption of men, or be- 
fore the world was. This glory was the 
glory-of a creature, and might be, as it 
actually was, interrupted when he became 
man. He ſays likewiſe, {chap. xvi. 26. 
[came forth from the Father, and am 
came into the world : again, L leave the 
ond, and go to the Father; yet no 
inference can be drawn in favour! of Ari- 
aniiin,”1t the ſoul of the Meſſiah exiſted 
before his incarnation. He was with God, 
who 1 15 the Father of - ſpirits ; his ſoul, | 
fay, 
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ſay, was with God, and came from him 
into the world. Whereas if, denying a 
pre- exiſtence, we ſhall own chat the di- 
vine nature is meant here; how Jeſug 
Chriſt, in that ſenſe, can be ſaid to leave 
ee and return to him, es 
. 
m ab mh to have taken notice 
of theſe two paſſages with regard to this 
article of the Chriſtian faith; for you will 
eaſily perceive, that the reſt of that kind | 
may be taken from the Arians in the ſame 
way: and, ta make out the other part of 
the aſſertion, will not be à work of la- 
bour, el 
If Jacob in a — 5 ſtate fell but a very 
little, and Efau a great deal, every body 
will ſee why the one was loved, and the 
other hated. If Jeremiah exiſted before 
he was formed in the belly, he would be 
known z and his fitneſs might be the rea- 
{on chat he was ordained a prophet unto 
the nations, before he came forth out of 
che wamh. John Baptiſt prepared the way 
for the Meſſiah, Judas betrayed him: they 
were-prophefied of; and the ſcripture wag 
fulfilled by both. Was the ſoul of Judas 
then created as eminently wicked as John's 
L was 
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was holy? No; but they had acted on 
anotlier ſtage, and their conduct there had 
made the difference. John was ready to 
obey his call, and to prepare the way by 
preaching repentance ; Judas was not leſs 
ready to betray his maſter, as ſoon as the 
thirty pieces were offered. Thus, to fulfil 
the ſcripture, no other decree was neceſ- 
fary but that they ſhould e ſo — "> 


no purpoſe: hen others occur, let a pre- 
exiſtence be kept in view, and, I believe, 
you will find them eafy. Vou will be able 
likewiſe to aſſign a ſolid and ſatisfactory 
cauſe for the difference of tempers and 
diſpofitions among men with reſpect to 
good and evil, even among thoſe who are 
not choſen to execute the deſigns of provi- 
dence in a remarkable way, without ba- 
ving recourſe to ſpecial decrees, or the too 
accidental ane, of Seb nn. 
tions. | 
It is, or may be, a common curve 
tion, that ſome are naturally mild; others 
need to be conſtantly on their guard a- 
gainſt boiſterous and almoſt ungovernable 
paſſions : one is benevolent, and it cofts 
| him 
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him nothing to employ every talent in do- 
ing good; another is quite the contrary, 
and, when placed in a public ſtation, be- 
comes in the hand of providence a ſcourge 
to mankind: in ſhort, ſome are almoſt ho- 
ly from the cradle, while others in their 
earlieſt youth diſcover a violent tendency 
to evil. Now, whence ſo great an ine- 
quality ; an inequality which is often the 
immediate cauſe of happineſs in the other 
world to ſome, and of miſery to others ? 
Were ſome of the ſouls of men created 
good, others wicked ? No ſuch thing can 
ever be allowed; the very thought is 
ſhocking, Is all owing to the accidental 
difference of bodily conſtitutions ? That 
were hard indeed! To be miſerable be- 
cauſe one chanced to drop into ſuch and 
ſuch a body, or was thruſt into it by al- 
mighty power! Muſt we then give it up 
as a thing not to be accounted for? No: 
there are two ways. If from our parents 
we immediately derive our beings, a great 
variety of tempers, even with reſpect to 
good and evil, will be the natural conſe- 
quence. But the opinion is unphiloſophic. 

I know it is reckoned ſo, and may never- 
theleſs be true. If, again, we have acted 


in 
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in another ſtate, and acted differently, 
what wonder if we bring different diſpofi- 
tions ere? II T own, * to be 

the kaſier ways | 
I have ſhewn, at leaſt I think 10 that a 
pre- exiſtence is rational, and not incon- 
fiſtent with natural or revealed religion: 
I think too it is a mor ſatisfactory opi- 
nion than the other; and many agreeable 
inferences may be drawn from it, agree- 
able to well-diſpoſed perſbns, who might 
otherwiſe be led into a doubtfulneſs con- 
cerning ſome fundamental truths of reli- 
gion, not knowing how td reconcile them 
with their ideas of juſtice. How to ac- 
count for the preſent ſtate of things, both 
in the natural and moral world, gives like- 
wiſe no ſmall diſturbance to ſome, who 
cannot be eaſy unleſs their reaſon is fatiſ- 
fied. I dare ſay, it never will be accoum- 
ed for, but by one or other of theſe hy- 
potheſes: and whichſoever of them be 
true, it follows, that the children of Adam 
might naturally be involved in the unhap- 
py conſequences of his fall, and fo ſtand 
in need of a Mediator and Redeernef, as 
well as he. We have therefore ro confider 
next, whether it be ſufficiently clear, that 
Jeſus 
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Jeſus Qhxiſt 3s Mediator berwixt God. and 
man, che true Meſſiah, and Redeemer, of 


mankind ;, in which . caſe, the religion in- 
ſtituted by him muſt be true, and. to Aae 


unreaſonable. 1 


: Ill. Or, thoſe who * taken to them- 
ſelves. the name of free-thinkers, ſome de- 
ny the exiſtence of a God; the reſt only at- 


firm, that Reaſon is a ſufficient guide; 
1 Jv to. man as ſuch, and needs 


no aſſiſtance for directing him in his con- 
duct. Theſe make Revelation unneceſſary; 
the firſt make it impoſlible. 

A little reflection upon the admirable 
contrivance of the viſible world, cannot 
fail to eſtabliſh in the mind ſuch a firm 
belief of the exiſtence of a God, as will not 
be ſhaken by the vain arguments of pre- 
tenders to Atheiſm, Nor need we have 
regourſe to metaphyſical and, abſtracted 1- 
deas, to convince us of a truth which e- 
very, object of the many thouſands that 
daily ſtrike our ſenſes, ſufficiently ſhews. 
What man of common underſtanding will 
—— the texture of his own body, or 
that of the ſmalleſt animal, and not ſay 


within. hi elf, 8 This is the work of 
ae, * This 3s the york of 
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God!“ There is not a tree, nor herb, 
nor pile of graſs, but (if we may ſpeak 
ſo) declares the wiſdom of its creator; and 
affords arguments ſtrong enough to over- 
turn the beſt imagined ſyſtems of thoſe 
who would ſet up a blind chance in the 
place of the Deity; or, inſtead of Epicu- 
rus's atoms, give us the univerſe for the 
author of itſelf; or a fixed unalterable 
chain of caufes and their effects, like Spi- 
noza. It is not the reaſonableneſs of theſe, 
or the like opinions, that has got them 
followers: we muſt look for the ſource of 
Atheiſm elſewhere. Men ſeldom argue a- 
gainſt the exiſtence of a God, till their 
vices have made it their intereſt there 
was none; to that, or the diforders of a 
wild imagination, we owe the ſeveral 
whimſical hypotheſes which have been of- 
fered to the world concerning the produc- 
tion of things. 

To the fame cauſes we may juſtly aſcribe 
the growth of Deiſm. To grant there is 
a God, can do no harm, if he will be ſa- 
tisfied with ſuch worthip and adoration as 
his creatures can find leiſure from their 
more important affairs to beſtow upon 
him; and to acknowledge him to be the 

author 
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author af all things, is but paying an un- 
expenſive compliment, while every one re- 
ſerves to himſelf the privilege of framing 
ſuch a ſyſtem of religion and morality as 
does not {traiten him in the purſuzt of his 
pleaſure or intereſt; * 

But as ſoon as the * of, med i, 18 
owned, the poſſibility of revelation fol- 
lows, of courſe; and the advantage of ha- 
ving it, will appear from a very moderate 
reflection upon the groſſneſs of the Pagan 

ſunk for many ages. To ſay that a right 
exerciſe of reaſon will prevent miſtakes in 
religion, is to appropriate reaſon (at leaſt 
the right exerciſe gf it) to the modern De- 
iſts: for even the wiſe- men and philoſo- 
phers among the ancients, were at a loſs 
where to fix, after having rid themſelves 
of the common opinions; and ſome of 
them have fallen into errors as bad as 
thoſe they were endeavouring to avoid. 
If the religion of nature has been delinea- 
ted in a more perfect and uniform way by 
later authors, it is becauſe they have had 
better helps: and however unwilling ſome 
may be to acknowledge that they have ta- 
ken a guide, they can hardly think of 
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putting their books upon the world for o- 
rigmals, while every one has in his hand 
that book whence the pureſt and beſt part 
df chem is drawn; at leaſt it is only when 
religion is che ſubject that they'd expect 
to'be-ufed/with ſo much good-narure *, 1 

What progreſs one of a pure heart, un- 
biaſſed by paſſion or intereſt, could make 
in ſearching after the truth by the alone 
ſtrength of reaſon, is not eaſy to be deter- 
mined ; the neceſſary qualifications are ſo 
rare, it is much if ever the trial has been 
made; and the precepts that ſuch a per- 
ſon might give from his diſcoveries into 
the nature and will of God, would have 
weight only with the few; who, by a hap- 
py genius and diſpoſition, were willing 
and capable to follow him ſtep by ſtep ib 
the way to knowledge. The reſt of man- 
kind, unable to diſtinpguiſh betwixt him 
and the pretenders to truth, would pro- 
bably fancy themſelves unconcerned in the 
_ diſpute ; as was the caſe with the precepts, 


* Mr Wollaſton, in his Religion of WF delineated, 
towards the end of his book, fays,- © Here I begin to 
be very ſenſible how much I want a guide. Or- 

dinary readers will believe, that a ſelf-taught philoſopher, 
or (as he phraſes it) almoſt eee. muſt have ſtop- 
ped ſooner, or loſt his way. 78 u t 
g " 
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as well as the ſyſtems, of che old philoſo- 
phers: every ſect aſſerting the trutli to be 
on their ſide, the world was left uncertain 
where to find it, or if it was to be found. 
But if things are delivered as immediate 
revelations from God, by men who de- 
clare they are ſent by him to teach the 
world, the inquiry comes to be of a quite 
different nature ; for if the proofs of their 
miſſion are clear, whatever is thus ſtamp- 
ed with the divine authority, is infallibly 
true, and muſt be received as ſuch. 7 

Now, that there are proofs upon which 
the mind may and ought to rely, cannot 
be doubted; elfe revelation were to no pur- 
poſe, and God might act in vain. It were 
impoſſible even for God to make known 
his will to men, ſo as to make it their 
duty to obey, if there were not ſure and 
infallible marks for diſtinguiſhing betwixt 


impoſtors and thoſe who are ſent by him. 


The inward communications of the Holy 
Spirit in the centre of the ſoul, do indeed 
carry their conviction along with them, 
and need no outward fign : but the con- 
viction reaches no farther than the perſons 
themſelyes ; and how few are qualified 
for ſuch an intercourſe ! If the world is 

"04 ta 
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to be ſpoke to, it mult be W it 
can underſtand: the ſenſes muſt be ſtruck, 
and the power of God appear, before his 
voice can be known. Now, if (like the 


Phariſees) we were to alk a ſign, what 
ſurer could we think af, or more to be de- 
pended on, than prophecies and mira- 
cles ? lt cannot be ſuppoſed, nay, it is 
impaſlble that God will ever ſuffer a 706 


* The life of Jeſus Chriſt, and his divioe doing, are 
internal proofs of the truth of the Chriſtian religion; very 
ſtrong indeed, and by many thought ſo convincing, as to 
render all other proofs unneceſſary. To ſome fintere 
thinking men it may be ſo; but we have ſeen Deiſts, 
ſach Deiſts as one would not chuſe to claſs in the mob of 
free-thinkers, ſpeak of the purity of his life and doctrine 
with great reverence, even with admiration, Beſides; 
he himſelf, (Matth. xi.), in his anſwer to the diſciples of 
John, and upon other occaſions, appeals to his miracles, 
and the prophecies, for the proof of his miſſion. Nor 
can it be denied, that the apoſtles, in converting the 
world, truſted to them, and the power of working mira- 
cles in his name, to which we may juſtly aſcribe their 

ſucceſs ; internal proofs, however ſtrong in their own 
nature, having but little weight with the generality af 
mankind. Some, again, fancy the proofs of revelation, 
ought to have been over-bearing, Perhaps they might 
not be all of one mind were they to condeſcend upon 
the proofs that would be ſo, But can any one not ſee, 
| that over-bearing proofs would be inconſiſtent with a 
ſtate of trial? The appearances are not few of our ſtate 
being ſuch, Will day one undertake to ages ſt is War 


. 


reli gion 
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jeligion to be uſhered into the world with 


clear and diſtin prophecies; and ſupport- 
ed by real miracles. And this impoſſibi- 


liry is founded on the nature of God : for 


the deluſion were unavoidable; or, rather; 
it were a fault not to be decei ved. How 
far the Chriſtian religion can bear this teſt; 
is the part of Reaſon to determine : and 
the inquiry is not too laborious for the 
moſt ordinary underſtandings : it is but 
to confider with an attention free of pre- 
judice, the , prophecies contained in the 
Old Teſtament, and the facts narrated in 
the New. 

In the firſt, the things which in the 
hiſtory of Jefus Chriſt appear in the worſt 
light to human reaſon, ſuch as the man- 
ner of his birth; his low and deſpiſed 
life, and ignominious death, are fo parti- 
cularly deſcribed in their minuteſt cir- 
cumſtances, that it is plain it was by theſe 
marks principally that the Saviour of the 
world was to be known ; while, at the 
ſame time, the dignity of his nature is 
clearly diſcovered, leſt the mind of man 
ſhould be ſhocked with ſeeing one ſo mean 
and contemptible in appearance, equal 
himſelf unto God, and in teaching the 

myſtery 
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himſelf che ſecond perſon of ito Of this 
oui may ſatisfy yourſel ves i by caſting 
your eye below, where: J have ſet down a 
few paſſages, to ſave you the trouble of 
eb e 3 mann; 


14 4; uſe 
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+ Micah-y, 2. But thon Beth - ehem Ephratah, though 
** thou be little among the thouſands of Judah, yet 
aut of thee ſhall he come forth unto me that is to 
* be ruler in Iſrael: whoſe goings forth have been Amn 
** of old, from everlaſting,” 

ffaiah ix. 6, © For unto us a child is . 
7 ſon is given, and the government ſhall be upon his 

** ſhoulder: and his name ſhall be called, Wonderful, 
% Counſellor, The mighty God, The Grerlaſling Father, 
The _ of peace,” 

Zech. ix. 9. 10. * Rejoice greatly, O er 
« Zion; — O daughter of Jeruſalem : / behold, thy 
King cometh unto thee: he is juſt, and having ſalva- 
tion, lowly, and fiding upon an aſs, and upoti à colt 
*« the fale of an afs.- And I will cut off the chariot from 
% Ephraim, and the horſe from Jeruſalem, and the bat- 
« tle-bow ſhall be cut off; and he ſhall ſpeak peace unto 
© the Heathen : and his dominion ſhall be from ſea even 
ne and from mann eee ne 

«© earth. 

— xi, 12. 13. And 1 faid unto theta; if ye hint 
good, give me my price.; and if not; ſorbeat᷑? ſd they 
« weighed for my price thirty pieces of ver And 
* the Lord faid unto me, Caſt it into che potter. a 
« goodly price that I was valued at of then. And 1 
took the thirty pieces of ſilver, and calt thine to'ths 
66 mains ne { 16 $336907q 5 

77 A Zech. 
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uſe to heap up quotatio ns, chere is ſcare 
a book of the Old Teſtament but would 
furniſh fame. o point out the Meſſiah in 


characters clear enough to prevent all miſ- 
takes as to his perſon, ſeems to have been 


the principal deſign of the prophets under 
the law. The other things which they 


Zech. Lil. 6 And one ſhall ſay unto him, What are 
theſe wounds in thine hands? Then he ſhall anſwer, 
« Thoſe wth which I was wounded in the mouſe of my 
49 friends. B34; 6. 

Pal. xxii. 16. 17. 18. For dog have ddd me, 
© the aſſembly of the wicked have incloſed me: they 
+ pierced» my hands and my feet. I may tell all my 
++ bones i they look and ſtare upon me. They part my 

«+ garments. among them, and caſt . upon my ve- 
10 ſture. 
— . 21. They gave me alſo * for 171 
and in my thirſt they gave me vinegar to drin. 
— 8.9: 10.“ I have ſet the Lord always bite 
me i becauſe he is at my right? hand, I ſhall not be 
moved. Therefore my heart is glad and my glory 
„ rejaiceth,: my fleth alte {hal} reſt in hope. For thou 

* wilt not leave my ſoul in hell; neither wilt thou ſulfed 
cine holy One to ſee corruption. 

Locks, xii, 10. And, I will pour upon the — of 
David, and upon the inhabitants of Jeruſalem, the 
»* ſpirit. of grace and of ſupplications, and they ſhall 
look upon me whom they Mro pierced, and they ſhall 
„ mourg, for; him, as one moittneth for his only ſon, 
and ſhall be in bitterneſs for him, as one that is in bir 
** terneſs for his firſt- born.“ . 


The 53d chapter of Iſaiah, being a plain and conti- 
nued prophecy of Jeſus Chrilt, ſhould be read entire. 


R foretold, 
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foretold, whether concerning che Jews or 
the Gentiles, ſerved to determine the time 
of his coming, by: diſtinguiſhing the e- 
ventsſ that were to precede it from thoſe 
that were to follow, as the prophecies of 
the monarchies;.. the ſeventy weeks, the 
diſperſion of the Jews, &c.; or they were 
ſuch as, by being daily fulfilled in the 
eyes of all, might give a firm belief and 
expectation of thoſe which centred on the 
Meſſiah, and were to have their _ 
tion in him. 

The agreement betwirt * 5 
and the goſpels is not more remarkable, 
than the care which has been taken to re- 
move, even from the moſt ſcrupulous, all 
ſuſpicions of fraud in the one or the other. 
The Jews, who were made the keepers of 
the prophecies, will. not be ſuſpected of 
corrupting them in favour of him whom 
they crucified, or of allowing his diſciples 
to. impoſe on the world by a falfe hiſtory 
of his life, when the diſcovery muſt at 
once have cruſhed a religion that was dai- 
ly gaining ground in ſpite of the moſt vi- 
rulent machinations on their part. Thus 
the enemies of Chriſtianity become ſup- 
porters of its truth; and the crucifiers. of 

| fleſus 
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Jeſus Chriſt contribute no leſs to prove 
him the Meſſiah, than his diſciples who 
wrought miracles in his name, and gave 
their lives in defenee of their doctrine. 
But beſide what immediately concern- 
ed the perſon of the Meſſiah, the con ver- 
ſion of the Gentiles from idolatry to the 
knowledge of the true God, by being pro- 
miſed, was made one of the diſtinguiſh- 
ing markes of his coming. And though 
the ſueceſs of a religion is not alone a 
proof of its truth, the extraordinary man- 
ner in which Chriſtianity made its way 
into the world, muſt greatly ſtrengthen 
the conviction that ariſes from the pro- 
phecies and miracles ROI — our 3 
lief is founded. 

Jeſus Chriſt was born in the low and 
wretched condition of other children; and 
the poverty of his mother deprived him 
even of the common conveniencies. He 
paſſed thirty years in a private hidden 
life: and when he declared himſelf the 
Son of God, and offered ſalvation to 
thoſe who ſhould believe in him, a few 
fiſnermen only became his diſciples. The 
reſt of the Jews being full of the expecta- 
tion of a glorious triumphing Meſſiah, as 
* R 2 he 
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bel is deſcribed at his ſecond coming, were 
ſo far flom receiving him, thiought they 
ſaw;wis thiracles; that they arraigned him 
as a malefactor and bla ſphemer; and ho 
ſuffered the ignominious death appointed 
for the worſt of criminals . He had fore- 
told this ta his diſciples; and chat in exe- 
cuting the caommiſſion which he gave 
them, to go and teach all nations,” they 
were to expect the ſame treatment; yet 
they were not diſcouraged : A few illite- 
rate men undertake the converſion of man- 
kind, and preach a erucified. God, and 
purity of manners, to a world ſunk in 
philoſophy and luxury; having nothing 
better ta promiſe their proſolytes in this 
lie than perſecution and contempt. 
When they began to publiſh che doc- 
trines they had received from — 
they met with an univerſal oppoſition, 
The ſpectacles of Chriſtians led to mar- 
dyrdam by their frequency . n 
| | 
aw The manner in which tha Meh was; to be 2 ta 
death ĩs oſten pointed at by the prophets, and the braſen 
ſerpent was a type of it; yet that puniſhment 'wis not in 
uſe amongſt the Jews : nor could it have been inflidted 


without the accompliſhment of another prophecy, chat 
in the days of the Meſſiah they wy to be Joe, ud; 2 fo- 
4 


r 15 „ eee, 


liar, 
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lar; and ' horrid: executions ' were beheld 
with as lietle concern as the combats of 


gladiators. A belief that the moſt exqui- 
ſite torments were not equal to the crimes 


of thoſe who ſhifered, ertinguiſhed even 


the common compaſſion that nature feels 
for the miſery of ordinary criminals; And 
though that courage which gives a wile. 
lingneſs to die, when life cannot be pre- 
ſerved with purity, was of all the virtues 
moſt admired by the Romans, and that it 
was it which having completed the cha- 
racters of Cato, Brutus, and a few more, 
ſecured to them a higher place in the opi- 
nion of their countrymen than their other 
actions, however noble, could have in- 
titled them to; yet this greatneſs of mind, 
this herbic / virtue, appeared in perſons of 
all ages, and of both” ſexes, among the 
Chriſtians, attended with greater firm- 
neſs and tranquillity than Cato, Brutus, 
or any other Roman, could ever boaſt of; 


this virtue, I ſay, of which the Romans 


gloriedin having produced a few examples, 
was ſeen now in multitudes, 'without pro- 
curing” them a better character than of 
being 'obſtinate in wiekednefs. Neverthe- 
Bas the number of Chriſtians increaſed 

daily ; 
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daily; and experience made it evident that 
they were not to be ſhaken in the profeſ- 
ſion of their faith. Nor was it only the 
ignorant and unlearned that einbraced the 
new religion; it ſoon pierced into the 
ſchools of the philoſophers, and the una- 
ginary ſyſtems of human reaſon nds to 
the ſmplicity of the goſpel. 
And now, ſeeing the truth of our re- 
ligion appears from the moſt ſolid and in- 
dubitable proofs, ſhall our faith waver be- 
cauſe of the trifling objections 'which have 
been ſtarred by ſome who boaſt of reaſon, 
virtue, and good-will, to their fellow- 
creatures, while they are fighting againſt 
God, and endeavouring to make ineffec- 
tual the methods which he has choſen to 
bring about the ſalvation of men? or ſhall 
we anſwer once for all, The things 
* which you ridicule we believe to be 
true, we believe on no leſs authority 
than that of God. Our reaſon is fully 
. "_— ; it has told us already, that it 
is God who ſpeaks, and we are reſolved 
* to hear with humility and ſilence. 
+ Trouble us no more then with vain ar- 
*+* guments : we feel our corruption, and 
© will endeavour to uſe the means ap- 
cc pointed 
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<« pointed. by Iufinite Wiſdom for getting 
free of it? This, furely is the eaſieſt 
way, and the moſt rational; but as every 
one has not firmneſs, enough for it, 1 
ſhall, after ſliewing you the ground of 
theſe objections, ſtate them as fairly as 1 
can, ſuch at leaſt as ſeem to be moſt for- 
midable : and rb anſwer them ſhall be the 
ſuhject of the next ſection. 

They inform us, That God is not an ar- 
bitrary being: That he always acts accor- 
ding to reaſon, and ſo cannot repent: 
That he receives no advantage from his 
creatures, nor expected any, having made 
them ſolely for their own good : That, as 
he requires nothing which does not pro- 
mote this end, his commands are founded 
on reaſon and the nature of things, and 
are made known to all at all. times and 
places: That partiality, cruelty, revenge, 
anger, malice, enyy, have no place in 
him, nor any thing that argues imperfec- 
tion : That he is conſtant and uniform in 
all his ways, and what is agreeable to his 
will now, was, and will be, always ſo. 

From this repreſentation of the divine 


nature it 15: inferred, e 
n The Jewiſhꝭ ceremonies 5 ning 
- a e e hurdenſome 
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ber burdenſome, and trifling, and cheir ſa- 
* crifices unfit expiations for ſin, tlie law 
© by which they are commanded is not the 
law of God,” aw. gut 
That ** The orders given to the Iſrae- 
* lires for extirpating the nations of Ca- 
© naan being cruel, and the method of ex- 
15 une them barbarous; theſe orders 
* are not from God, nor their obedience 
approved.“ 
That The God of the Jews being 
0 ſometimes angry and revengeful, ſome- 
* times partial, then inconſtant and re- 
penting, he is not the true God. 
That The God who hardened Pha- 
raoh's heart, cannot be the God who 
„ ſays, As I live I have no ble, in the 
* death of the wicked,” 
That To believe there zo ba. one God, 
5 2 three diſtinct perſons in the Deity, 
* 15 to believe a contradiction,” “ 
That, ** There being no analogy berwixt 
T „ ſacrifice and fin, the ſufferings of one 
cannot ſatisfy juſtice for the ſins of an- 


other; conſequently the ſufferings of 

** Jeſus Chriſt are not expiatory, nor he to 
be accounted the Saviour of men.” 

That © His inſtitutions, though leſs 

V burdenſome 
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burdenſome than the ceremonies under 
«the law, are improper, as having no 
connection with the ends propofed. "Can 
« outward waſhing, for inſtance, operate 
« the inward purification of the heart? or 
« eating and drinking communicate grace 
to the ſoul ?” 

And 2 2 (which indeed is ſaying all 
at once), That There never was, or can 
be, any revelation ; becauſe God being 
V impartial and juſt, will not do more for 
ſome nations, and in ſome ages of the 
* world, than he has done for all. Thus 
the light of reaſon being alone univer- 
* fal, maſt be ſufficient, and alone true. 

Theſe, I think, make the bulk of their 
objections; and, did I know any ſtronger, 
I would mention them, being perſuaded 
that the truth will always be evident to 
the unbiafſed and ſincere. We ſhall con- 
ſider them in the fame order, after a few 
reflections on the nature of God, and what 
may be rr r Trop ſuch a 
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8 E d T. IV. 
Solution of the difficulties ſuppoſed to he againſ! 


revealed religion, from, 

1. The ceremomes and ſacrifices appointed by 
the law of Moſes ; the orders for ex- 
tirpatins the nations of Canaan ; the 
characters aſcribed to God in the Ol! 
Teftament ; the hardening of Phara/;; 

Heart. | 

2. The doctrine of the Trinity; the atonemen! 
for ſin by the ſuffermgs of Feſus Chriſt ; 
the Chriſtian ſacraments. 

3. The difference betwixt the lights of reaſon 
and revelation, the ſinſt being umwver/al, 
the other confined to certam times and 
nations. 


J. Wi it is ſaid, that God is not 
an arbitrary being, ſurely it 

cannot be meant that he is not free to act 
as he pleaſes; but only, that being infi- 
nitely perfect, he never wills but that 
which 1s right. Thus we affirm, that God 
cannot act or will ſo and ſo, not becauſe we 
think him under any reſtraint, but be- 
cauſe we know that certain things and 
| ways 
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ways of acting or willing are inconſiſtent 
with goodneſs, juſtice, wiſdom, or ſome 
other of the divine attributes. We obſerve, 
on the contrary, other things, and other 
ways of acting or willing, not only not in- 


conſiſtent with goodneſs, juſtice, &c. but 


even ſo abſolutely fit and right, that not to 
will and act in that manner would infer 
imperfection; we therefore aſſirm, that 
God wills this or that, and acts in ſuch 
or ſuch a way. And this is the whole 
foundation of what is called the religion 
of nature. | 

Suppoſe now every one was to make out 
for himſelf this religion, it will be owned, 
I reckon, that ſome would have it more 
complete than others, as having more diſ- 
tin conceptions of the Deity, and a 
clearer judgement : and as it is not pre- 
tended, that the reaſon of any one man, or 
of all men together, 1s able to compre- 
hend fully the divine nature, or to con- 
act in one chain all the ends of provi- 
dence, and the propereſt means for effec- 
tuating them; it follows, that the religion 
of nature muſt ever remain impertect : 


and if a ſuperior being ſhould condeſcend 


to inſtruct us, this new religion would in- 


S 2 | fallibly 


% 
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fallibly be more perfect, as being found- 
ed on a deeper knowledge than human 
underſtanding can reach; and to reject it, 


becauſe not the product of our own brain, 


would ſhew more of arrogance than of 

wiſdom. 
Again, if one of a ſhallow underſtanding 
ſhould fall to work with framing a religion 
for himſelf, and reſolve to take no afhit- 
ance, becauſe he is one of thoſe creatures 
who are endued with reaſon, and every 
one's reaſon, he is told, ought to be his 
uide; what a horrid medley, do you 
think, would be the fruit of this project 
how contemptible in the eyes of other 
men! Yet were the moſt refined ſyſtems 
diveſted of all that has been picked from 
revelation, and reviewed by beings of a 
higher. order, living in a clearer light, it 
is more than poſſible they would appear 
as blundering and inconſiſtent: yea, could 
the trial be made, perhaps even the au- 
thors would be aſhamed of ſuch patch- 
work; but we learn ſo inſenſibly from e- 
3 and books, that 3 it is hard to diſ- 
tinguiſh the natural productions of rea- 

ſon. 

This being plainly the caſe, when man 
. iy 
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is conſidered” as having no light but his 
own, if God ſhould rhink fit to make dif- 
coveries, and to inſtitute a more perfect 
reli gion, many new things muſt enter in- 
to it. The reaſon of ſome would imme- 
diately appear, and theſe be looked on by 
degrees as part of the religion of nature ; 
while the reſt, deriving their fitneſs from 
things leſs obvious, and ſometimes from 
things incomprehenſible, would be re- 
jected as trifling, or contrary to reaſon, 


by all who ſuffer themſelves to be influ- 


enced by pride, or give way to a natural 
reluctancy to ſubmit to any yoke, even 
though impoſed by God. And here we 
{hall find the true ſource of all poſſible ob- 
jections againſt revealed religion: thoſe 
mentioned before will ſerve for a proof. 
To begin then with the Jewiſh ceremo- 


nies : May they not have been well adapted 


to the genius of that nation, to keep them 
in continual remembrance of God, and of 
rhe great things he had done for them? 
May they not likewiſe have been very pro- 
per to repreſent yet greater things to be 
done for all mankind ? and may there 
not have been other reaſons for them, un- 
known to us? At this rate we ſhall pro- 
| nounce 
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nounce too haſtily, if we call them trifling : 
and to obey God, is not burdenſome to 


| the well-diſpoſed. 


| Upon the ſuppoſition that God was to 


| ſend Jeſus Chriſt to redeem mankind from 


the bondage of ſin, it would ſeem . high- 


ly reaſonable that preceding revelation; 


ſhould have reſpect to this great event; 


and that a people ſhould be ſeparated from 


all the nations of the earth, without which 
the prophecies could not have been pre- 


- ſerved entire, and unmixed with fable; 


nor the Meſhah known to be the Son of 
David, of Judah, and of Abraham. And 
if certain practices were appointed, typi- 
fying or repreſenting the deſign and me- 


thod of redemption, and ſpiritual and 


temporal benefits annexed to the obſerva- 
tion of them, Reaſon ſure could find no 
fault; for this would evidently tend to 
keep up the expectation of the Meſſiah, to 
diſtinguiſh the true one from others, and 
to confirm the belief that ſalvation was to 


be obtained by his merit. 


Now, let the ceremonies, the ſacrifices, 
and the whole temple-worſhip, be conſidered 
in this view; and that which was made the 


prowl of an objection againſt the Jewiſh 
law, 
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law, will be a proof that it is from God: 
No body doubts that the braſen ſerpent 
was a type of Jeſus Chriſt ; and the ſcape- 
goat ſent into the wilderneſs, after the fins 
of the people were laid upon him, was 
plainly another. I have picked out theſe 
two inſtances, becauſe they need no ex- 
planation ; whoever takes the trouble to 
compare the law and the goſpel, will diſ- 
cover more. The ſacrifices were alſo 
types of the great ſacrifice offered upon 
the croſs ; and thus the blood of beaſts, 
though of itſelf incapable to expiate ſin, 
might have a value in the fight of God, 
when ſhed by his appointment to repre- 
{ent that blood, which, in the ſcripture, 

(as our tranſlations render it), is called the 
blood of the covenant. _ | 
The orders for extirpating the nations 
of Canaan, which make the next objection, 
are entirely of a piece with the ordinary 
way of providence. It is appointed for 
men once to die: God has reſerved to him- 
{elf the manner of executing the ſentence; 
and no body that I know of was ever bold 
enough to call him on that account either 
cruel or unjuſt, Now, if a nation 1s to 
be cut off, what cruelty is there, what in- 
juſtice, 
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juſtice, whether it be done by frond; pe- 
ſilence, or famine? or, what odds does 
it make to each particular perſon, to die by 
a fever, or the hand of an enemy? The 
wars of the Iſraelites are not the only wars 
in which multitudes have been ſwept a- 
way ; there have been terrible devaſtations 
on the earth ſince the days of Joſhua ; 
and though the orders be not ſo formal, 
it is God that ſtrikes by the hand df every 
conqueror, Great difference, however, is 
to be made betwixt thoſe who blindly ex- 
ecute judgements, not from regard to the 
will of God, but to ſatisfy their own am- 
bition or cruelty, and others who have 
preciſe orders for every part of their con- 
duct. The actions of the firſt are crumes, 
and deſerve puniſhment ; whereas ſubmiſ- 
ſive obedience is one of the higheſt virtues, 
and may be practiſed with the diſpoſitions 
of Abraham when he was going to ſacri- 
fice his ſon Haac, or of an angel ſent to 
chaſtiſe a guilty land. It is true, the ge- 
neral character of the Iſraelites will not 
allow us to judge ſo favourably of them; 
it is not probable that their obedience was 
always diſintereſted; covetouſneſs, cruel- 


ty, and other bad 3 may have 
made 
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made it eaſy, and theſe were not appro- 
ved; nor daes the ſcripture ſay it. But 
how much ſoever an action may loſe of 
its value by the mixture of bad motives, 
obedience is ſtill a duty. There is then 
nothing to blame in their conduct as to 
this point: and if a reaſon is wanted on 
the part of God for orders ſo peremptory, 
and in appearance ſevere, let it be conſi- 
dered, that to ſee a whole people devoted 


to deſtruction becauſe of their ſins, and to 


be the inſtruments of executing the decree, 
was like to make a ſtronger impreſſion on 
the Iſraelites, and more effectually to pre- 
vent their falling into the ſame abomina- 
tions, than if it had been done by another 
way. Beſides, we know not but this may 
have been the very belt thing that could 
have happened even to the Canaanites: 
for though they did not, like Nineveh, to 
repent as to have the ſentence reverſed, it 
is uncertain how far the temporal puniſh» 
ments inflicted on them may have better- 
ed their ſtate with reſpect to another life. 
In' dealing with men God accommo- 


dates himſelf to their weakneſs, uſing dif- 


terent methods, becauſe they are of diſter- 


ent tempers, Some are gained by love, 
p i {ome 
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ſome by promiſes, others by fear and 
chaſtiſement. Even the ſame perſons are 
not always equally affected with the ſame 
things: Generous hearts are often touch- 
ed with the proſpect of rewards and pu- 
niſhments ; and there may be intervals in 
which the moſt ſelfiſh perceive a beauty in 
holineſs. This variety of tempers, and 
the inconſtancy which 1s natural to all, 
obliges God (if the expreſſion is allowable) 
to inflict heavy chaſtiſements, as he did 
on the Canaanites, and in the ordinary 
courſe of providence does daily on nations 
and particular perſons; and alſo to give 
ſuch repreſentations of himſelf as might 
convince the world, that, in this life or 
another, he will as regularly puniſh thc 
wicked, as reward the good. 

As theſe obvious reflections, if allowed 
their full weight, will ſhew, that the orders 
for cutting off the Canaanites are not in- 
conſiſtent with the trueſt notions of God, 
they will ſerve likewiſe to reconcile us with 
other paſſages of ſcripture, in which he is 
repreſented in characters that belong only 
to men. It were abſurd indeed to believe 
that God is angry, revengeful, partial, 


inconſtant, repenting, as we are, or that 
; i 
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he has paſſions like us; but it may be true, 
that certain things move him to act as if 
he felt theſe inward commotions; and if 
ſo, the ſprings of action in the Deity are 
properly enough repreſented by them. 
Nay, if they are to be repreſented at all, 
it muſt be in ſuch a way. And if there was 
not ſome analogy of this kind, it were 
impoſſible to give us any rule whereby to 
judge of the conduct of God towards his 
creatures ; for we cannot form ideas but 
from what we feel in ourſelves and obſerve 
in others. It is true our ideas muſt at 
this rate be imperfect when applied to be- 
ings with whoſe natures we are not fully 
acquainted ; yet they are proportioned to 
our ſtate : and even our words, which are 
more imperfect, anſwer all our purpoſes ; 
nor do we ſcruple to make uſe of meta- 
phorical expreſſions, being ſure the mean- 
ing will be underſtood if they are not very 
ill choſen. I know not then what ſhould 
hinder us from uſing metaphorical ideas 
too; and it is certain that both are com- 
mon in other books, as well as in the 

ſeripture. 
When we ſay, the hand, the eye, the 
car, che heart, of God, no body quarrels 
1 2 it, 
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it, or fancies that God is ſuppoſed to have 
bodily parts: it is always the idea of in- 


finite power, knowledge, or by 


that is conveyed... Now, why may not the 
anger, the revenge, the hatred, the repent- 
ance of God, convey ſuch ideas as we are 
able to form of the ſenſations in the Deity, 
by which he is determined to. act as men 


do when under the influence of theſe paſ- 


ſions? and may we not ſtrip theſe ideas of 
all imperfection, and of every thing pecu- 
liar to men, as we do the firſt? When we 
read that God ſtretched out his arm to 
avenge himſelf of his enemies, the firſt 
part of the expreſſion is not underſtood li- 


terally, nor is it ever ſuſpected that the 
writer meant it ſo; we ought then to do 


the ſame juſtice as ta the laſt part of it, the 
motive agreeing as ill with the nature of 


: God, as the manner in which he is ſaid 


to prepare himſelf for action. Thus the 
ſenſe will be, that Gad reſolved to exert 
his power and ſtrength in a way that 
would produce the ſame effects, as if he 


had been moved by the deſire of revenge; 


which, on that account, is made uſe of to 
repreſent to us the ſenſation that en 
n IO 
vy 
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- By this and other repreſentations of the 
ſame kind, we can judge what treatment 
we are to expect from God, when our con- 
duct toward him is ſuch as, among men, 
would procure us the name of friends or 
enemies, though in our preſent ſtate, it is 
perhaps impoſſible even for revelation to 
make us comprehend ſo much of his na- 
ture as to let us know how he is affected 
by it. Theſe metaphorical expreſſions 
and ideas are therefore extremely uſeful; 
and the truth is, we know ſo very little of 
the nature of God, that when we ſpeak or 
think of him, we are for the moſt part o- 
bliged to do it in that way, This, how- 
ever, will occaſion no inconveniency if it 
is not our own fault; for as we need no 
other inſtructor than reaſon, to know that 
God is affected by the good or bad con- 
duct of his creatures, the ſame reaſon will 
tell us, that it muſt be in ſuch a manner 

as implies no imperfection. 
Whatever ſome may think of the * 
ture- ſtyle, and the ſentiments that run 
through theſe ſacred books, both have 
been admired by the trueſt critics, and in- 
imitable beauties taken notice of, which 
even * tranſlations have not been 
able 
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able to deface. But, without the help of 
criticiſm, every reader, who has good 
ſenſe, a ſincere heart, and a willingneſs to 
beſtow as much attention as the thing de- 
ſerves, will diſcover, that the whole is de- 
ſigned for the good of men; and that the 
characters aſcribed to God, and the dif- 
ferent parts he is ſaid to act, are not un- 
worthy of him, nor inconſiſtent with one 
another. This, I hope, is in a good mea- 
ſure proved by the obſervations already 
made, and it will be yet clearer by thoſe 
which the next objection will naturally 
lead us to. | 

After Moſes had received his commiſ- 
ſion to deliver the Iſraelites, the Lord ſaid 
unto him, [Exod iv. 21.], * When thou 
** goeſt to return into Egypt, ſee that thou 
do all thoſe wonders before Pharaoh 
which I have put in thine hand: but ! 
vill harden his heart that he ſhall not 
let the people go:“ and in the 33d chap- 
ter of Ezekiel, the prophet is ordered to 
{peak unto the houſe of Iſrael, and to 
{ay unto them, | ver. 11.], As I live, faith 
the Lord God, I have no pleaſure in the 
death of the wicked, but that the wicked 
turn from his way and live.” Now the 


- deſire 
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deſire that every ſinner ſhould repent be- 
ing thought inconſiſtent with the inten- 
tion to harden Pharaoh's heart, it is alled- 
ged, that in the ſcripture God is introdu- 
ced as contradicting himſelf, The paſ- 
ſage in Ezekiel needs no explanation; it is 
clear and ſtrong, and agrees perfectly with 
the infinite goodneſs which we juſtly a- 
ſcribe to God: we mult ſee then if that 
in Exodus will not admit of another ſenſe 
than the objecters give it. 

In ver. 3. 4. 5. of chap. vu. we have the 
reaſon for hardening Pharaoh's heart; 
and it is, that God might ſhew figns and 
wonders in order to convince the Egyp- 
tians that he 1s the Lord ; which entirely 
agrees with the paſlage in Ezekiel, the 
knowledge of God being of all things the 
moſt likely to make the wicked turn from 
his way, If then there is any inconſiſt- 
ency, it muſt be with reſpect to Pharaoh: 
and we ſhall judge of it beſt, after conſi- 
dering the character of that king. | 

The heavy oppreſſion under which the 
Iſraelites groaned, particularly the horrid 
command to flay their male children, 
ſhews plainly enough that the Egyptian 
kings, about this time, were far from de- 

ſerving 
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ſerving the name of good princes. A 

ſort of reaſon indeed there was for treat- 
ing them in this manner, as we ſee in the 
firſt chapter of Exodus; but cruelty, and 
injuſtice are not excuſed before God by 
reaſons of ſtate; and though the Pharaoh 
to whom Moſes was ſent, did but conti- 
nue what his predeceſſors had begun, it is 
evident that his heart was no better than 
theirs; for he that continues a ſevere u- 
ſage, diſcovers the ſame uncompaſſionate 
temper, the ſame difregard of religion and 
virtue, as if he had begun it. Now this 
being the character of Pharaoh, what was 
to be expected from him? Perhaps, had 
he been left to himſelf, he had let the 
peo ple go, not from a deference to the will 
of God, but for fear of the plagues which 
were threatened, Thus he had remained in 
the ſame bad ſtate, and the opportunity 
had been loſt of making it known by ſigns 
and wonders that God. is the Lord. 
Whereas by 1o hardening his heart as to 
render him inſenſible of the danger to 
which he was expoſing himſelf, both he 
and the Egyptians may. have acquired, 
with the knowledge of God, better diſpo- 
ſitions, and may have died in the Red fea 
in 
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in ſuch'afate'as to give them caufe'ts 3 

mire the goodneſs of God, and tg bie 
him during all eternity: fol de know thar 
even the lateſt rms, is not without a 
ralue. 

1 have only ſaid, that the abi of 
Pharaoh's heart may have had this effect, 
carrying it no farther than a poſſibility ; 
but if the circumſtances are attended to, 
it will appear even more than probable. 
Many miracles were ſeen by the Egyptians 
before the children of Iſrael were brought 
to the Red ſea; miracles that would not 
let them ſtand as idle and unconcerned 
ſpectators. They ſaw the God of Iſrael 
triumphing over nature; and themſelves, 


as it were, depending on the breath of 


Moſes and Aaron. "They ſaw the littleneſs 
of human power and grandeur, and the 
folly of contending with God. The moſt 
contemptible inſects are made too ſtrong for 
the proud, the mighty Pharaoh: He is forced 
to bow before the ſervants of the Lord, and 
to expect his deliverance from their inter- 
ceſſion: The plague is removed; he re- 
turns to his former temper : His own ſer- 
vants afk' him if he does not know that 
the land is already deſtroyed ; he is then 

U willing 
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willing to bargain with God: The offer is 
not accepted; new plagues follow; and he 


continues obſtinate notwithſtanding the 


deſolation of his people. At laſt, God 
ſmites the firſt-born in all the land of E- 
gypt: The conſternation is general; Pha- 
raoh yields; the Egyptians haſten the de- 
parture of the children of Iſrael: The king's 


mind changes; he reſolves to purſue; 


makes ready his chariots, and takes his 
people with him. 

Whatever the ſervants and flatterers of 
Pharaoh may have ſaid of this reſolution, 
it muſt have been looked on by all as the 


height of madneſs ; at leaſt there is rea- 


ſon to think ſo, if we may judge of the 
Egyptians as of other men. To give open 
defiance to that God who had ſo lately ma- 
nifeſted his power, would chill the heart 
of the ſtouteſt warrior, and give diſmal 
forebodings of the event. Theſe reflec- 
tions however did not hinder them from 
following the king; the danger of diſo- 
beying him was immediate, and they knew 
not yet all the canſequences of diſobeying 
God. They overtake the Iſraelites at the 
Red ſea, who march forward after Moſes 
had divided the waters by ſtretching out his 
e | hand, 
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hand. Such is the hurry of a purſuit, that 
it was ſome time ere the Egyptians obſer- 
ved the miracle; but when they found 
their chariots driving heavily; they began 
to ſee it with all the terrors of approach- 
ing death. The firſt thought was to fly; 
but it was too late: ** Let us flee,” ſay 
they, from the face of Iſrael ; for the 
Lord fighteth for them, againſt the E- 
** gyptians.” 

It is only by conjectures that we can 
now follow them in the few moments they 
have to live; but theſe conjectures will 
have a ſolid foundation, if they are made 
from what we know of human nature. 
Let any one place himſelf, in their circum- 
ſtances; let him call to mind all that paſſ- 
ed in Egypt, from the turning the waters 
into blood, unto the dividing of the Red 
ſea, and endeavour to make the impreſſion 
as lively as if he had ſeen it with his own 
eyes: let him then obſerve what kind of 
ſenciments he has with reſpect to the God 
of Iſrael; let him try if he can doubt his 
intention or power to ſave a people he had 
already taken out of bondage by ſo many 
miracles: let him next conſider himſelf as 


Joinung in purſuit of this people, and con- 
U 2 ſequently 
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ſequently fighting againſt that God whom 
in Kis heart he acknowledges to be al- 
mighty. After ſuch reflections as will na- 
turally ariſe from this ſituation, let him 
look upon the hoſt of Pharaoh flying from 
the face of Iſrael, ſenſible of their own 
folly in having provoked the Lord, and 
on the point of being ſwallowed up by 
the waters which they ſee returning upon 
them: let him do this, I ſay, and tell us 
whether he does not feel a tendency to 
humble himſelf before this almighty be- 
ing; and let him judge by his own diſpo- 
ſition of the manner in which the Egyp- 
tians employed the little time that was 
given them for repentance. Even Pharaoh 
need not be given up as loſt; for though 
he was blinded, or, if you pleaſe, hard- 
ened, ſo as not to ſee his temporal intereſt 
in ſuch time as to prevent the terrible de- 
ſtruction of which his obſtinacy was the 
immediate cauſe; it does not follow, that 
he was made incapable to repent. 

Now as this explanation is natural, and 


agrees with the notions we ought to have 


of God, I know not what ſhould hinder 
us from believing it true. And as we are 
ignorant of ancient, hiſtory, it is uncer- 

tain 
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tain what advantageous impreſſions ſo re- 
markable a judgement may have made on 
the ſurviving Egyptians. But whatever 
be in that, we ſee enough to be ſatisfied, 
that the hardening of ' Pharaoh's heart 
might not only be conſiſtent with the paſ- 
fage in Ezekiel, but even a conſequence of 
the defire, ' that the wicked turn from his 
„way, and hve.” 

It is very true, that theſe are not the 
only places in ſcripture which appear in- 
conſiſtent, but as they are commonly pick- 
ed out for the moſt obvious, and yet ſo ea- 
fily reconciled, of the reſt which ſeem to 
diſagree, we may with reaſon affirm, that 
they are «inſufficiently examined, or not 
underſtood ; and in all ſuch cafes we ſhall 
ever be preſerved both from doubrfulneſs 
and error, by holding faſt to that which is 
plain, and waiting to be enlightened as to 
other things, until we arrive at a higher 
ſtate, in which our faculties will be fo en- 
larged as to comprehend more diſtinctly 
the ways of God. 

We ſhall now go on to the remaining 
objections, three of which are more direct- 
ly levelled againſt the Chriſtian religion, as 
1 che poſitive inſtitutions of its 


founder, 
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founder, n two mote 1 arucles of 
our nn | 

1 THE nite of ks ee or 
rather the pride of man, appears no where 
fo much as in objecting againſt revelation 
becauſe of the diſcoveries that have been 
made concerning the nature of God, as if 


ve could look into the inmoſt receſſes of 


the Deity, and tell what is or is not there; 
whereas upon every occaſion we are forced 
to acknowledge our inſufficiency, and that 
the divine nature 1s infinitely above the 
conceptions of men: and moſt» certainly 
we do not underſtand our preſent ſitua- 
tion; elſe, of the things which God has 
been pleaſed to reveal, we would not be 
ſurpriſed to find ſome dark, and other; 
quite incomprehenſible. Thus when Chri- 
ſtianity teaches, that in God there is a triple 
diſtinction, expreſſed by the word per/ons, 
making one eternal nature, ſimple and in- 
diviſible, there is no cauſe to infer, that 
the Chriſtian doctrine of the Trinity con- 
tradicts itſelf, becauſe the diſtinction here 
underſtood agrees not with any known or 


conceivable mode of exiſtence. It is 
ſtrange if people are not ſenſible, that they 


have 
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have not ſo clear ideas of the infinite be- 
ing as to be able to deny, that the unity of 
the divine nature may ſubſiſt with a real 
but nnn — of * 
ſons. 

Of this aa ine we Lok mans: traces 
in antiquity, that it ſeems to have been 
revealed to the firſt man, and by Chritti- 
anity only delivered from the falſe gloſſes 
put upon it at different times; every phi- 
loſopher thinking himſelf at liberty to ex- 
plain it in ſuch a way as beſt ſuited his 
own ideas. Some, in diſtinguiſhing the 
perſons, deſtroyed the unity of the god- 
head, and fell into Tritheiſm; others, to 
preſerve the unity, ſunk the diſtinction of 
perſons into a triplicity of attributes: 
thus men came to diſpute about the na- 
ture of God, and the purity of the firſt 
doctrine was loſt in philoſophic reaſonings. 
Chriſtians ought to beware of falling into 
the ſame error; their faith ſtands on a 
more ſolid baſis, and when the divine au- 
thority is clear, there is no place for rea- 
ſoning. Let us believe and adore, and in 
contemplating the infinite being, enter as 
much as poſſible into our own nothing 
_ and this, I am very ſure, is — 
that 
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- thay, axaſon, poings out, ech it dis not 
darkened by ur Os Ul er T1220 
If at be owned, t: tho dino nature is 
incomprehenlible And who does not own 
it d), it muſt e ahſurd to abject: againſt 
Tevelatian becauſe it.diſcovers ſamething 
of God Which we do not comp gelt 
may be thought, however, that ſuch dis- 
coveries are uſeleſs; and the ſhadow of 
an objection will ariſe, ſince God does no- 
thing in vain. I call it the ſhadew of an 
objection, for it vaniſhes in a moment. 
The myltery of the Trinity muſt bei re- 

vealed, elſe it could not be kgm that che 
Saviour of the, world is the ſecand. perſon 
in the Deity, It is true the method of 
redeinꝑtion is no ae objected, againſt than 
_ thedogtrine of the, Trinity; to;beligye the 
one is called beliering à contradiction, 
and the other is laoked upon, as, What can- 
not be true, becauſe no body has yes been 
able to aſſign a, reaſon why, Opd might 
not have ſaved mankind on gthes terms, 
or why. the ſufferings of one ſhoyld,be ac; 
cepted of for the ins of another 1111. 
I haye already ſhewy, that che merits of 
Jeſus Chriſt are choſen by infinite wijdom 
0 e juſtice for the ſins of men; but 
whether 
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whether God might not have fbund an- 
other way, is an inquiry I ſhall never 
make. As little ſhall 1 endeavour to make 
out an analogy betwixr ſacrifice and fin, in 
order to prove that the ſufferings of Jefus 
Chriſt are expiatory. If the free-thinkers 
can prove the impoſſibility of this article 
of our faith, they do a great deal; but till 
then they ſhould not object againſt revela- 
tion on account of it: and to make the 
proof clear, they ought to begin with 
convineing us, that they underſtand per- 
fectly the nature of juſtice, and all the 
different Ends of fatisfaQtion it can poſh- 
bly "require or admit. Without this, to 
object is really no more chan beating the 
air; ſince whatever proves the truth of 
the Chriftian religion, will conſequential- 
ly prove the atonement” for fin by Jefus 
Chriſt; ' which is ſo eſſential a part of it, 
that the one cannot be true without the 
other. Thus we conclude with reaſon; 
that there is ſuch analogy betwixr ſacrifice 
and ſin, chat the ſufferings of one may ſa- 
tisfy juſtice for the fins of another, be- 
cauſe the Chriſtian religion, which we 

know' to he true, beaches, nn 
| + 0081-30 4 X . - ings, 
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ings of Jeſus Chriſt are naue, _ he 
the Saviour of men. 

Here we have a ſblid foninelavisn Ae 
Raich. We know that jeſus Chriſt is the 
Son of God, by being made one with the 
ſecond perſon of the Trinity: we know 
that he ſuffered for men, and reconciled 
them to the Father; and that, in conſe- 
quence of this reconciliation, they are by 
the Holy Spirit enabled to do that which 
15 right, and ſo puri fied from the corrup- 
tion of fm, as to be again objects of the 
divine complacency, and capable to find 
their happinefs in communications with 
God, deſigned for them from the begin- 
ning, to which they will be admitt d 
in another life. And though we do not 
affirm, that men could not have been other- 
wiſe reſtored to fivour, we ſee in the me- 
thod of redemption ſuch a fitneſs: for at- 
taining the end propoſed by it, that, ſet- 
ting aſide the authority of revelation, 
which commands our belief, reaſon muſt 
-o:v1 it is not unworthy of infinite wiſ- 
don. Not that it ean diſcover by its o 
light, that mankind was to be redeemed 
in this way: no! ſuch condeſcenſion on 
the part of God was not to be looked for 
till 
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till he himſelf had made it known; but 
being once revealed, it is not too hard for 
reaſon to perceive, that no method n 
think of, had been ſo proper. 

Had ſin made no change in the heart of 
man, there needed no more but pardon 
and reconciliation to qualify him again for 
happineſs: his di ſpoſitions being the ſame, 
as ſoon as he was re-admitted to the en- 
joyment of God, he muſt have had the 
ſame delightful ſenſations as before the 
fall. But if the frame of his mind was ſo 
altered, that he perceived no beauty in in- 
finite perfection, or perceived it not in 
ſuch a way as to excite his love, the moſt 
intimate cummunication with God could 
not make him happy. I will not ſtop here 
to prove the truth of this aſſertion, and 
that ſuch was man's caſe afcer the fall, 
reſerving it to another place *; and I may 
have occaſion oftener than once to mention 
both; at preſent, therefore, I ſhall go on 
to make out the inference which I have in 


view. 5 


The happineſs of man thus depending 


555 Ser TI 2. part ſecond ; and the two firſt para- 
gr Ry of leck. ü. 2. of that part. 
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an his le v to God, ,ithont which the di- 
viaggommunicatians would be taſteleſs; if 
not diſagreenble, ia follows, that God ha- 


ving delgned to reſtore him to, the happy 
ſtate in which he was created, to ſatisfy 


juſtxe is not the ſole end of the redemp- 
tion 3; ſince, after the guilt of ſia is expia· 
ted, man will continue miſerable if he 
likely to warm his heart into love, would 

be moſt advantageous to man; and, on 
that account, moſt worthy of God, as beſt 
anſwering the end propoſed by infinite 
— bet A e 2/0 
timents uf love Aang — bend are 
by much the ſtrongeſt. We may evenaffirm, 
that of thoſe who have attained to the 
purity: uf love, a very few being excepted, 
all have begun here; nor do I kno but 
it may ſuffer-a diſpute, whether in the be- 
ginning of the ſpiritual life we can have 
any other. Our ideas of perfection are 
naturally fo indiſtinct and obſcurt, and 
our ſenſe of true beauty fo impaired ſince 
the fall, that we are bur little affected with 


contemplating the infinite exczllencies 
which 
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which are in God and whatever fenſa . 
tions, tlirears, and promiſts, may «wake, 
they are very improperly called ſenitiments 
of love, deing — and fears: een 
tred upon ourſelves; Hide tt 5:8; 

Exiſtence is a — — 
by creation, and will be an eternal ſource 
of gratithde to intelligent beings : but 
dare exiſtence is not ſuch an advantage, as 
that'one , vrould chuſe to exiſt miſerably, 
rather than not exiſt at all. It is true, 
God having ſo made his creatures, that 
it is their own fault if they are not happy, 
whatever ſtate they may bring themſelves 
into, their gratitude ought to continue; but 
25 an inability to do or chink as they ought, 
is the very eſſence of that corruption 
which follows upon ſin, à fallen creature 
under the weight of miſery which a ſepa- 
ration from God neceſſarily occaſions, 

would, inſtead of thanking him for its 
exiſtence, willingly throw it back upon his 
hand: wherefore, if help is not given, or 
ſome pruſpect of relief, a grateful ſenſe of 
that which it knows to be the foundation 
of its miſery, is not to be expected; for 
gratitude ĩs a ſenſation founded upon ſelf- 
_— ae, however, ſomething which 


partakes 
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partakes of diſmtereſtedneſs *; and being 
thus made up of two different — 
is a medium betwixt them, perhaps the 
only one, or a bridge, by which it is poſ- 
able to paſs from the one to the other. 
That method, then, of redemption” which 
is beſt adapted to raiſe our gratitude to 
the very higheſt pitch it can poſſibly be 
ſtretched to, will be the moſt proper. 
And if we are ſo deeply ſunk in corrup- 
tion, that the ſtrongeſt ſentiments of gra- 
titude are needful to draw us out of it, 


* See the firſt note ſe, ii. 3. part ſecond. All the 
ſuength of this argument will not appear to thole 
who confine the time of purification to this life Our 
ſenſations are langaid in reſpect of what they will be; 
our ideas indiſtinct and vague. To this ſenſation or ſcn- 
ument (languid as it is) which we expreſs by the word 
. gratitude, God oſten applies in the moſt ſolemn manner: 

„What could I have done for my vineyard that I have 
rot done? —Can a woman forget her ſucking child! 
A woman may forget her ſucking child, but I will not 

© frget you,” — &c.; and who can ſay that there may 
not be a time, ſome ſtate, or ſome point of our future 

exiſtence, in which this endearing conduct on the part o- 

God will be ſeen in à clear light, and ttrjke — perhaps 

with an overbearing force? Here, I think, we ought 

to top. The ground, nature, and efficacy, of the ſa- 

critice upon the croſs, is far above our .comprehenion ; 

and, in-its root, perhaps above the comprehenſion of all 

created beings : ** Which things the angels deſire to look 
"6", : 1 FL: r2; 
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and to make us not only bear up under, 
but even conſent to the terrible ſufferings 
which are inſeparable from the purifica- 
tions we. muſt go through, the concluſion 
will be yet ſtronger: it will follow, that 
as there is not a way by which men could 
be put under ſo great obligations, or re- 
deemed with ſo many teſtimonies of love, 
every other method muſt have been inef- 
fectual, and — forgiveneſs of ſin an uſe- 
leſs fav t obtained by other means 
than the di wy and ſufferings of Jeſus 
Chriſt. As often therefore as people argue 
againſt revelation on account of this article 
of faith, ſomething elſe than reaſon muſt 
be at the bottom, unleſs the union betwixt 
the divine nature and the human, as it is 
taught by the Chriſtian doctrine, were im- 
poſſible z and he muſt be a free-thinker 
indeed, who in this caſe will fer bounds to 
almighty power. 

What has been ſaid of gratitude, will go 
2 great length in anſwering the next ob- 
jection. It is alledged, that the Chriſtian 
ſacraments are improper, as having no 
connection with the end propoſed by them. 
But if pratirude is ſo neceſſary, ſure it can- 
not be thought improper to put us in mind 
of 
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of chat benefit which alone cun vaiſe it to 
= ſofficient height; and this plainly i; 
che end of the facrament of the laft . 
per: Do this in remembrance of me,” 
ſays our Saviour: and St Paul adds, For 
nas often as ye eat this bread; and drink 
this cup, ye do ſhew the Lord's death 
«till he come.” It is true we have in the 
goſpels an hiſtorical account of the death 
and ſufferings of Jeſus Chriſt; Which will 
always keep up a remembrance of them; 
but this comes infinitely ſhort of blen 
repreſentation of that ex ry ſacri · 
fice; and few are ſuch ſtrangers to human 
nature, as not to perceive the diſſerence. 
Then, to make the impreſſion as deep as 
poſſible, and to force us upon examining 
ourſelves, terrible things are threatened to 
thoſe who partake unworthily in this my- 
tical commemoration, while athers are 
invited to it, and encouraged to hope for 
ſpiritual bleſſings and new fupplies of 
grace. Thus a connection. appears, even 
in a natural or rational way, betwixt the 
inſtitution and the end propoſed; for it 
cannot be doubted that God may ſuper- 
naturally convey his grace through any 
channel or by any mean, and ſo anner 
8 
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| ſpiritual bleſſings to the performance of 
certain outward actions, that the que ſhall 


as regularly follow upon the tt 


upon coming ncar a fire. 


But, ſay the 2 oy As God 


* is not an arbitrary being, he always acts 
10 according ta reaſon, and the nature of 
things.“ Be it ſo ; and I ſuppoſe they 


will fd, that if the voluntary ſacrifice 
which Jeſus.Chriſt made of himſelf upon 
the eroſs for the ſins of men, was: to be 


commemorated, it might be done as well 


by eating and drinking the ſacramental 
bread and wine, as by any other action: 


and this being once appointed, the. annex- 


ing ſpiritual bleſſings is no more than rea- 


ſon, and the deſign of the inſtitution, re- 
quires-. Nay, farther, the eaſier an, ac- 
tion is, ix is the more proper for being a 
channel to communicate grace in a ſuper- 
natural way. When a thing is perform- 
ed with difficulty, we always fancy a ſort 


of merit; and the divine communications 


will never flow in a channel which pride 
has made impure: it is therefore acting 
according to reaſon, and the nature of 


things, when _ us ſuch means of 
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| cominunication as are leaſt in danger of 
being Paare 27 
Now, as this way of arguing will hold 
with reſpect to every divine inſtitution 
whatfoever; ; if there be any ſtrength 1 in it, 
(and I cannot think but there is), it will 
be eaſy to perceive, that the outward waſh- 
ing with water in baptiſm, may have ſu- 
pernatural effects towards the inward pu- 
rification of the heart; and that the mean 
for conveying them is extremely proper to 
keep down our pride; the ſtate of the ſou] 
corrupted by fin, being in this ſacrament 
repreſented under the diſagreeable idea of 
a polluted body. - Beſides; we are here ſo- 
; lemnly put in mind, that ** to be cloath- 
ed with the new man in Chriſt Jeſus,” 
we muſt die to fin, and even paſs through 
a ſtate which bears Tome analogy to that 
of the body while it lies putrefying in the 
grave. Tor it is well known, that immer- 
ſion in baptiſm (and ſuch was the ancient 
way) has been always looked upon as a fi- 
gure of the myſtical death of the ſoul, and 
its riſing again to ** newneſs of life“ 
They. who are not pleaſed with ſo eaſy 
ways of acquiring g ace, and deſpiſe on 
that account the Chriſtian ſacraments, 
may 


. 
and he was clean.” 
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may read in 2 Kings v. what is told of 
Naaman the leper. He ſtood at the door 
of the houſe of Eliſha, expecting to be. cu- 
red in a pompous manner; but received 
only a meſſage: 4 * Go,” ſays. the ſervant 
of the prophet, . and waſh in Jordan ſe- 
* ven times, and thou ſhalt be clean. But 
400 Naaman was wroth, and went away, 
* and ſaid, Behold, T thought, he will 
* ſurely come out to me, and ſtand, and 
call on the name of the Lord his God, 
and ſtrike his hand over the place, 
* and recover the leper. Are not Abana 
* and Pharpar, rivers in Damaſcus, bet- 
* ter than all the waters of Iſrael? may 
I not waſh in them and be clean? So he 
© turned, and went away in a rage. And 
his ſervants came near, and ſpake unto 
** him, and faid, My father, if the pro- 
on 8 had bid thee do ſome great thing, 
© wouldſt thou not have done it? how 
much rather then, when he faith to 
* thee, Waſh and be clean? Then went 
. z. down, and dipped himſelf ſeven times 
in Jordan, according to the ſaying of 
irs _ the man of God: and his fleſh came a- 
gain like unto the fleſh of a little child, 
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III. Ir remains now to anſwer the laſt 
objection, or to ſhew, that an impartial 
and juſt God may do, in ſome ages of the 
world, and for ſome nations, what he has 
not done for all; and that the light of 
reaſon may be alone univerſal, without 
being always ſufficient, and alone true. I 
ſhall begin with the laſt part of the objec- 
tion, and endeavour to prove, that the hght 
of reaſon is not always ſufficient, and 
therefore in many caſes not true; and 
then conſider how far the conduct of God, 
as made known by revelation, will agree 
to the character of an impartial and juſt 
being. | 

It will be granted, I ſuppoſe, that the 
true idea of an intelligent creature is that 
of a being deſtined for the enjoyment of 
God, and conſequently endued with ſuch 
faculties or powers as will render it capable 
of an immediate intercourſe with him. If 
any there be who think otherwiſe of man, 
they ſcarce deſerve to be argued with, 
and it is no great matter whether they 
believe revelation, or not : mean time, as 
they muſt acknowledge it to be a poſlible. 
caſe, its being aſſerted by revelation will 
furniſh no B in the truth of 


it; 
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it; and whatever fyſtem hangs well e- 


nough together on this ſuppoſition, may 
be true for any thing thay! know to the 


the contrary. 
I fay then, man being a creature deſti- 


ned for the enjoyment of God, he muſt be 


endued with ſome faculty whereby he may 
bave immediate intercourſe with him; but 
reaſon can carry us no farther than the 
contemplation of the divine perfections, 
which is very different from enjoyment ; ; 
therefore reaſon is not this faculty, or it 
is ſome how or other rendered unfit to an- 
{wer the purpoſe it was given for; either 
of which proves its inſufficiency, ſince a 
more intimate communication with God, 
would give a fuller ad more Aſtin 
knowledge of his will. | 


But, ſay they, Alan Mig no other | 
8 light, that of reaſon, "how imperfect | To- 
* ever in its own nature, mult be füh- 


* cient ; for God requires 10 1 more chan 


* that we act according to our know- 
* ledge.” Now let it only be denied, that. 
man has no other light, and the concluſion 


comes to nothing. And if it can be proved 


that God has at any time given a ſuperior 3 
light, as often as ir ſhines, that of reaſon 


muſt 
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muſt be owned imperfect, not only in its 

oven nature, but even with reſpect to man; 
and conſequently in all ſuch caſes inſuf- 
ficient, 

But to cut off at once all hopes of pro- 
ving that there is, or ever will be, a light 
ſuperior to reaſon, arguments are taken 
from the juſtice and impartiality of God ; 
and revelation muſt be looked upon as uſe- 
leſs, yea impoſſible, .becauſe it has not 

been equally clear at all times, and to all 
men. Thus we are come to that part of 
the objection in which the ſtrength of it 
lies; and a late author, not the meaneſt 
of his ſide, ſeems to have truſted his cauſe 
upon it *: yet, if I am not miſtaken, it 
will entirely falb to pieces, and revelation 
* ſtand upon the ſame ſolid foundation it 
did before, in caſe it can be thewn, that 
nothing is aſſerted by it with reſpect to the 
divine conduct, that will not agree to the 
character of an impartial and juit being. 

We fee by the hiſtory of Moſes, that 
from the creation to the fall man had fre- 
quent communication with God; and as 

ſoon as by his own fault he was become 
unfit for ſo familiar an intercourſe, the 

* Chriſtianity as old as the creation, by Tindal, + 

deſign 
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deſign and method of reſtoring him ta his 
former happy ſtate was revealed, in a way 
indeed that to us appears obſcure, but 
may have been very intelligible to Adam; 
who cannot be ſuppoſed to conceal from 
his children, or not fully to explain what 
it ſo much concerned them to know, as 
being not only the beſt ſupport under the 
penitence injoined, and the laborious man- 
ner in whick all were to paſs their lives, 
but alſo the ſtrongeſt incitement to grati- 
tude, and conſequently to love. And to 
preſerve the remembrance of this gracious 
promiſe, which, by one who had taſted 
the ſweets of a paradiſiacal life, muſt have 
been looked on as the only ray of comfort 
in the deplorable ſtate of being as it were 
baniſhed from the preſence of God; I ſay, 
to preſerve the remembrance of it, ſacri- 
fices and offerings are appointed, and re- 
commended by Adam to his poſterity, as 
the moſt exact repreſentation of the great 
facrifice and offering which was to be 
made in the fulneſs of time: and a faith- 
ful ohedience ro this commandment could 
not fail of being acceptable, as expreſſing 
a lively hope, and a humble dependence 
on the promiſes of God, Thus we find 
| Cain 
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Cain and Abel, the one ſacrificing, the o. 
ther offering the fruits of the ground and 
can therefore place the beginning of re: 
. religion as early as could be wiſhed, 
- IE no reſpect was had to the offering of 
Cain, it was on account of the wrong dif 
pPoſition of the heart, by which the ftric- 
eſt outward obedience will erer be render: 
ed unacceptable. 

How little regard ſoever hade Mor 
ſes as an inſpired writer, the cuſtom of 
making ſacrifices and oblations, which ob · 
tained over all the earth, and may be tra · 
ced back to remoteſt antiquity, will lead 
to an acknowledgement, that this part of 
his hiſtary is mare than probable Nor 
can any tolerable reaſan be aſſigned for 
the beginning of ſuch a practice, and the 
univerſal obſervation of it, but that it was 
originally of divine appointment, or re- 
commended by one to whom the method 
of redemption was revealed, and whoſe 
authority was reverenced by the whole 
race of mankind ; and from him by con- 
ſtant tradition conveyed from age to age, 
as a thing acceptable unto God: and as 

chis muſt have been in the very earlieſt 


een before men were ſcattered upon the 
face 
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face of the earth, it will be hard to find 
an zra to which it may be fixed with 
greater probability of truth than that 
mentioned by Moſes. His account like- 
wiſe of the fall, and the revelation made 
to Adam, that © the feed of the woman 
% ſhould bruiſe the head of the ſerpent,” 
and the ſerpent bruiſe his heel,” is con- 
firmed by the general expectation of, a Sa- 
viour-God, who by labours and ſufferings 
was to reſtore the golden age; a tradition 
as ancient as the other, and to be account=- 
ed for the ſame way. But as I have it not 
in view here to prove the truth of reyeal- 
ed religion, otherwiſe than by anſwering 
the preſent objection, it will be enough to 
take things as they are in the ſacred books, 
without ſeeking for other authority; and 
I ſhall follow this way, both for ſaving of 

time and words, | enger. 
The deſign and method of redemption 
being thus revealed, penitence injoined, 
and a form of worſhip appointed, the next 
care was, to ſtifle the ſeeds of wickedneſs, 
and ſo to prevent its breaking out into acts 
of violence and injuſtice. Of this we have 
an early inſtance in the hiſtory of Cain 
who being wrath even againſt God, be- 
2" cauſe 
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cauſe no reſpect was had to his offering, 
and full of envy againſt his brother, is 
made, as it were, judge in his own caſe; 
* If thou doſt well, ſhalt thou not be ac- 
*© cepted ? and if thou doſt not well, fin 
lieth at the door,” Thus, in the moſt 
affecting way, the impartiality of God is 
diſcovered to him, and the unreaſonable- 
neſs of that indignation which he had 
conceived againſt his brother. Neverthe- 
leſs he gave way to his fury, and we find 
him again in the preſence of God: a pu- 
niſhment is inflicted for the murder of A- 


bel; but fuch a puniſhment as was moſt 


likely to work in him a true repentance, 
and to be an example to the reſt of man- 
kind: and that it might have its full ef- 
fe, a mark is ſet upon him, leſt, being 
à fugitive and a vagabond, he ſhould be 
too ſoon cut off, as one that might be 
ſlain without a crime. But.we have foon 
after a more agreeable inſtance of the di- 
vine condeſcenſion in — 'with 
men. 

Enoch, the ſixth from Adam, is ſaid to 
have walked with God three hundred years 
after he begat Methuſelah; by which ex- 
preſſion nothing leſa can be meant, than 

during 
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during all this time a moſt intimate and 
extraordinary communication with God; 
for it is ſaid again, Enoch walked: with 
« God, and he was not, for God took 
* him 3” he was exempted from the com- 
mon fate of mankind, being tranſlated to 
another life without | paſſing through the 
ſhadow. af death. Now of one found 
worthy to be ſo remarkably diſtinguithed, 
we may ſafely affirm, that he had an ex- 
act knowledge of the divine will; and it 
cannot be thought unreaſonable to believe, 
that he was taken from among men in this 
extraordinary. manner, to give a ſanction 
to the precepts and counſels which he had 
delivered/from God. 

Scarce was Enoch tranſlated, wheb we 
find another preacher of righteouſneſs rai- 
ſed up. Lamech, the ſan of Methuſelah, 
the ſon, of Enoch, begat Noah, who“ was 
a juſt man, and perfect in his genera 
tions, and walked with God.“ . 

Thus you ſee, that if the wickedneſs 

* of man was great in the earth, and & 
very imagination of the thoughts of his 
heart was only evil continually,” it was 
not for want of knowledge, or that he was 


left to grope his way by the light of rea- 
2 2 ſon. 
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Ton And when the flood: was fbretold, 
time was given for repentance: the ark 
was not built of a: ſudden, nor is it to be 
thought that Noah kept to himſelf the 
cauſe of his undertaking; and had the 
antedifuyian world repented, like Nineveh 
at che preaching of Jonas, perhaps the 
fountains of the great deep had not been 
broke up, nor the windows of heaven o- 
2 iR Ho 
When * the waters were dried up from 
off the earth,” things returned pretty 
much to the mme ſtate as immediately af- 
ter the fall; mankind reduced to one fa- 
mily, and Noah every way qualifled xo in- 
ſtruct his poſterity in revealed feligion. 
He had long converſed with thoſe void had 
ſeen” Enoch and Adam, and he- hiinſelf 
walked with God: he could therefore not 
only communicate all the knowledge that 
was before the flood, but was likewiſe 2 
fir canal for conveying ſuch new lights as 
might then be neceflary ; 'and his miracu- 
Jous preſervation was fuch a proof of his 
being agreeable to God, as would give to 
his words the force of a divine oracle. 
Noah had not been thirty years dead 
when the promiſe of a Meſſiah: is renew- 
TR | ed; 
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ed: Abram, in the ſeventy- fifth year of 
his age, is ordered tb leave his own: 
country, and told, that in him all 
families of the earth ſhould be ble - 
* ſed,” A more particular. explanation 
was unneceſſary to one who might have 
ſeen Noah, In thoſe days the hope of a 
redeemer was not confined to a nation, or 
family, or made obſcure by a long tradi- 
tion: Noah and his ſons muſt have known 
it, and it was of too great conſequence 
not to be publiſhed. Beſide what might 
have been learned from them, ſuch is the 
character of Abraham, that we cannot 
doubt of his having, by other means, a 
full and diſtinct knowledge of all that was 
fit to be revealed: Shall I hide,” fays the 
Lord, when he was going to deſtroy So- 
dom and Gomorrah; ** from Abraham that 
thing which I do?” Nor is he at this 
time the only-perſon upon earth who had 
immediate communication with God, or 
by whom the divine will may have been 
diſcovered to mankind : Melchiſedek is 
mentioned as one that ſtood even in a 
higher rank; he is called the prigſt of the 
moſt high God, and bleſſes Abraham: now 
the ** bleſſed by che greater. 
There 
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There FOR been. — a- 
bot Melchiſedch.. He is ſpoke. of by St 
Faul in a way that muſt, give the higheſt 
idea of his prieſthood : and David ſays of 
the Meſſiah, Thou art a prieſt forever at- 
ter the order of Melchiſedek,” But it is 
ſufficient here, that he was endued with 
divine knowledge, and capable to anſtrut 
men in the ways of God: and, : though 
not equal to Melchiſedek, there may have 
been others in other parts of the earth be- 
fore Moſes, whoſe hiſtory comes now to 
be only a hiſtory of his own nation; for 
even Melchiſedek is not taken notice of 
but becauſe he bleſſed Abraham, How 
much ſoever the children of this holy pa- 
triarch were under the divine care and 
protection, and, for particular reaſons, 
ſeparated from the reſt af mankind, it does 
not follow, that the knowledge af the true 
God was extinguiſhed ſave in the houſe 
of Iſrael. We have an inſtance in the 
book of Job, which ſeems to have been 
preſeryed by providence for a proof of this 
agreeable truth; and had it been as neceſ- 
ſary to bring down the records of other 


nations as it was of Iſrael, men have 
e more. 1 | 


Ib 
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job was not of the ſeed of Iſrael, yet 
there Was none like him in the kärtli, a 
perfect and an uptight man, orte that 
« feared God, and eſehewed evil;“ ad 
we find his knowledge anſwerable 't6 this 
high character. We have alſo to obſerve, 
that to worſhip the true God was the re- 
ligion of the country ; and that Job ſpeaks 
of the redemption of man, the reſurrec- 
tion of the dead, and laſt judgement, as 
of things well known, and making a part 
of that religion.“ I know,“ ſays he, 
that my redeemer Hiveth, and that he 
fſhall ſtand at the latter day upon the 
„earth. And though, after my ſkin, 
* worms deſtroy this body, yet in my 
* fleſh hall T fee God: whom I ſhall ſee 
« for myſelf, -and mine eyes ſhall behold, 
* and not another.” Zophar, in his an- 
ſwer, blames not theſe expreſſions as un- 
true, or unheard of before ; he only ſhews 
the character and puniſhment of a hypo- 
erite, Which he takes Job to be, and en- 
deavours to prove, that hope to ſuch a one 
is without foundation. The ſame method 
is followed by his other friends: all agree 
in vindicating the divine juſtice, and in 


humbling, as they thought, the arroganee 


of 


+ 


| 
i 
| 
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of a . or preſumptuqus man. 
Their words diſcover, indegd, A great deal 
of pride, but withal a knowledge, in mo- 
rality and religion, labouring only under 
one miſtake, that proſperity is always the 
portion of the righteous, even in this life, 
and that whoever falls into adverſity is 
wicked, They are at laſt undeceived, be» 
ing obliged to have recourſe to him they 
had condemned, to procure by. ſacrifice a 
pardon of their raſh judgement ; and their 
pride. Perhaps too the miſtake, has been 

general ; and if fo, the ſufferings of Job 
— 'be uſeful, not only to his friends, 
but to all that heard of them, beſides the 
advantage it was to himſelf to haye paſſed 


through ſo ſevere a trial *, Y 


184 


The book of Job is thought to have been writ by 
Moſes ; and by ſome reckon:d no more than a repre» 
ſentation of ſeigned characters, contrived for teaching 
the children of Iſrael patience, The ſtyle, which is en- 


tirely poetical, may have given riſe to this opinion; and 
people have had their views in maintaining it: but all 
who would not uſe too great freedoin with ſcripture, or 
even with antiquity, will acknowledge it to be ſufficiently 
diſproved, when they ſee the prophet Ezekiel ſpeaking 
of Job as one who as really exiſted as Noah and Daniel, 
and mentioning him twice with them. St James alſo 
| ſpeaks of him; and theſe authorities are ſurely of great · 


er weight than objections of critics againſt ſo ancient 2 
hiſtory, 


8 
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Think it Iinpoſfible to read The U. 
rable B8ok, without perceiving that” re- 
vealed religion was not confined to A na- 
tion or people; and that if it was after“ 
wards mixed with fable and vile fuperſti- 
tion, degenerating into groſs idolatry, it 
was not for want of care on the part of 
God, but entirely owing to that corrup- 
tion which ſoon overſpread the earth, and, 
in ſpite of revelation, put men upon fra- 
ming ſuch ideas of the divine nature as ſuit» 
ted beſt with their own practice, and gave 
greateſt hope to expiate ſin, and acquire 
the fa vour of the Deity, by certain forms 
of devotion, without a change in the heart 
or manners. Thus the light which came 
from God being ſet aſide, or not looked on 
as the only rule of faith and religion, the 
uniformity was quickly loft ; every na- 
tion, yea every perfon, raking the liberty 
to add fuch things as fear, or a wild ima- 
gination, ſuggeſted. And this was the 
ſtate of the earth when the law was given 
from Mount Sinai. 

In order to prepare things for the co- 
ming of the Meſſiah, a people 1 is ſeparated 


hiſtory, not wy where intelligible without ſome know · * 
A a from 
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from the reſt of mankind, thai law is 
promulged 1 in a pompous manner, and ce- 
remonies added, which prove an effectual 
bar to their mixing with other nations, A 
preciſe obedience is required, and even 
forced upon them : the ſmalleſt failure is 
not pardoned ; men, families, and multi- 
tudes, are cut off; and every general de- 
pravation 1s followed by a general punilh- 
ment. In ſhort, all is carried on in a mi- 


raculous way; and without a manage- 


ment of this kind, (ſuch was the groflncis 


of this ſtiff-necked people, and their bent 


to idolatry), the law and ceremonies had 


been neglected, no ſure expectation had 


remained of a Meſſiah, nor prophecy to 
point out the time and manner of his co- 
ming. 

Here, then, we ſee a good reaſon for 
chuſing a particular nation, and treating 
it differently from the reſt ; but no proof 
that this choſen people inbanced all the 
divine care, Others indeed were not call- 
ed to worſhip in the temple, yet had ſuch 


light as was proper for them; and God 


ir have had worſhippers * ein truth and 
* in ſpirit” over all the earth. Might 


and 
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and many | more, be taken notice of as 
| men not deſtitute of all light but that of 


reaſon ? and in all ages and countries, 
may there not have been men, valuable 
in the ſight of God, though not digaified 
wich the name of Philoſophers, and of 
whom we never heard ? Do we know all 
the ways by which God can make known 
his will? Are we ſure, that, in the ages 
betwixt the law and the goſpel; they who 
knew nothing of Moſes, were left entirely 
to the dictates of reaſon? or is it impoſ- 
ſible for God to communicate knowledge 
by ways incomprehenſible to us, and un- 
perceived by the perſons themſelves, when 
the natural or ordinary means are not pro- 


vided? But even theſe perhaps were not 


ſo neglected by providence as we imagine: 
1 little attention will diſcover ſeveral op- 
portunities of coming at the knowledge of 
the true God, which look as if they had 
been managed and brought about expreſs- 
y for this purpoſe, whatever uſe may 
have been made of them. 

P-ople came to Jeruſalem from all parts 
to hea* the wiſdom of Solomon, and to 


ſe his glory: and the diſperſion of the 


ten tribes, was like ſending ſo many miſ- 
Aa 2 ſionaries 
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ſionaries through the earth. We know 
not indeed the fruit; and how ſhould we, 
ſince we have no hiſtory ſo ancient? But 
are we ſure there was none? And if it be 
thought that theſe tribes, being diſperſed 
for the multitude of their ſins, they were 
unfit preachers. of righteouſneſs, let what 
was revealed to Elijah, when the degene- 
racy was exceeding great, be remember- 
ed: “ Yet I have left me ſeven thouſand 
in Iſrael, all the knees which have not 
© bowed unto Baal.“ However, the ſe- 
venty years captivity of Judah is not liable 
to this objection: they worſhip the God 
of Ifrael in a ſtrange land; ſeveral pro- 
phets are raiſed up; and we find Daniel in 
the court of the king of n and 
ruler of the province. 

Under Daniel, Shadrach, Mechach, and 
Abed-nego, are ſet over the affairs of Baby- 
lon; who refuſing to worſhip the golden 
image, publicly confeſs the true God be- 
fore Nebuchadnezzar; and the miracle by 
which they were preſerved in the fiery 
furnace, draws from the king chis re- 
mn decree, That“ every people, na- 
, tion, and language, which ſpeak any 

= ching amiſs againſt the God of Shadrach, 

„ Meſhach, 
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Wen- and Abed · nego, ſhalt be cut in 

«© pieces, and their houſes made a dung- 
hill, becauſe there is no other 3 
can deliver after this ſort. 

We have another inſtance of the * 
kind under Darius the Mede, when Daniel 
was caſt into the lion's den. The decree 
is yet more remarkable than that of Ne- 
buchadnezzar : — © Then King Darius 
+ wrote unto all people, nations, and lan- 
guages, that dwell on the earth, Peace 
* be multiplied unto you. I make a de- 
* cree, that in every dominion of my 
kingdom, men tremble and fear before 
the God of Daniel: for he is the living 
„God, and ſtedfaſt for ever, and his 
„kingdom that which ſhall not be de- 
* ſtroyed, and his dominion ſhall be even 
unto / the end. He delivereth and reſcu- 
5 41 and he worketh ſigns and wonders 

in heaven and in earth, who hath deliver- 
4 « ed Daniel from the power of the lions.” 

The ſervants.of God are not always re- 
ſcued miraculouſly from the hands of wic- 
ked men, perhaps never but when provi- 
dence has other ends to ſerve. Had Sha- 
drach, Meſhach, and Abed-nego, died in 
the ery furnace, and Daniel in the lion's 
den, 
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den, it was but a little ſooner than they 
muſt have died in a natural way; and, to 
ſuch, a few years ſooner or later is not of 
great importance. Their preſervation then 
was but an accidental effect of theſe mi- 
racles, and the decrees of Nebuchadnezzar 
and Darius the end; that by ſo authen- 
tic documents of the divine power, all the 
nations of the earth might know that 
„God is the Lord.” And to this many of 
the other extraordinary things that are to 
be read in the book of Daniel ought to be 
referred. Again, 

After the captivity was ended, and the 
Jews ſuffered to rebuild Jeruſalem, and to 
dwell in the land of Judea, many of them 
continued in all the provinces of the Per- 
ſian empire, as we ſee by the book of Eſt- 
her : and when it was deſtroyed, we find 
by other hiſtories that they were ſcattered 
up and down in the ſame manner, under 
the Greeks and Romans, _ 

Thus it appears, that in all ages betwixt 


the law and the goſpel, the true God might 


have been known and diſtinguithed even 


by revelation. And we muſt not judge too 


. haſtily concerning the effects of this pro- 
vidential care, though we hear not of nu- 


merous 
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merous converſions to Judaiſm, which was 
never intended for an univerſal religion. 
The law of Moſes, I mean the ceremo- 
nial law, being like the municipal laws of 
a country, only obligatory upon the na- 
tion to which it was given, it was enough 
for others, in the terms of Darius's decree, 
* to tremble and fear befare the God of 
“ Daniel,” the God who made heaven and 
earth; to acknowledge that © he is the 
„living God, ſtedfaſt for ever, and his 
* kingdom that which ſhall not be de- 
© {troyed,” and that other gods are but 
the works of his hands,” and creatures, 
however ſuperior to men; and in conſe- 
quence of this faith, to live in a humble 
dependence upon kim, ating ligcerely : ac- 
cording to their light, whatever it was. 
This, now, may have been the religion 
of many, even in the darkeſt times ; and 
though the Jews came to be a deſpiſed 
people long before our Saviour's days, 
their knowledge being vaſtly more diſtin 
than the tradition of other nations, they 
who ſought after truth may haye been 
much aſſiſted by it: and theſe inſtances of 
the divine care, with many more which 
might be collected from the ſacred books, 
ought 
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ought to convince every one, that idolatry 
prevailed, not becauſe there were not op- 
portunities of knowing better, but becauſe 


* the wickedneſs of man was great in the 


* earth, and every imagination - of the 
mM thoughts of his heart was only evil con- 


< tinually.” 


It is true revelation was not cler no 
univerſal as after the coming of the Mel. 
ſiah: but will that infer partiality on the 
part of God? was it proper that Jeſus 
Chriſt ſhould live and die oftener than 


once? or was there a fitter time for his 


coming than that in which he appeared ! 


Does not reaſon itſelf diſcover, that the 


goſpel could not have been preached 


through all the earth in any age before 


that of Auguſtus, when the Roman great- 
neſs had opened a communication with 
the moſt barbarous countries, by. uniming 
all under one monarchy ? . But God 
might have done by miracle what the 
Romans did in a natural way, or con- 
«© veyed the apoſtles from place to place 
* by almighty power.” Let the time be 


fixed, then, in which the Meſſiah ought to 


have come: but, firſt, let us be ſure that 


it ſhall be a time in which men were as 
well 
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well diſpoſed to receive the goſpel ; for.it 


muſt not be pretended, that, by miracle 


too, God might force them to believe. 


It is urged again, that even after the 
coming of Jeſus Chriſt, revelation has 


been ſtill confined to particular countries; 


before the goſpel had reached tothe 


ends of the earth, many of thoſe na- 
tions where it. was firſt planted,” having 


fallen away, ſome to Mahometaniſm, o- 


chers to groſs idolatry. This indeed ſhews 
the wretched ſtate of human nature, the 
violence or force of paſhon, and weaknefs 
of reaſon ; but proves nothing againſt the 
truth of religion. The gate to life is o- 

pen; men are invited to enter, but not 


compelled. But a great part of the 


earth was unknown till of late, and con- 
* ſequently its inhabitants never heard of 
ſeſus Chriſt.” True; and many na- 
tions of Europe knew nothing of him for 
ſome hundreds of years after his cruci- 
fixion: but is it very unreaſonable to 
think, that God, who knows the hearts of 
men, would have taken care to have them 
ſooner informed, had they been ſooner 
ciſpoſed to d believe ? and may we not think 
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in the ſame way ner the inhabi 

tants of America? nen 21 
People who talk or ins inſt 3 
ed religion, as being inconſiſtent with the 
impartiality and juſtice of God, and rea- 
ly fancy there is ſtrength in their argu- 
ments, ſhould not ſtop at Deiſm: they 
will find the ſame objections as ſtrong a- 
gainſt providence; and if their thought; 
agree with their reaſoning, they muſt be- 
heve there is no God, or that he is unfit 
to govern. And this ſo much boaſted be- 
nevolence which, they ſay, makes them 
ſpeak and write againſt revelation, ought 
to carry them a little farther, and make 
them wiſh, for the good of mankind, that 
the government of the world could be 
transferred to a Shafteſbury or a Tindal. 
But if they will have us to believe that 
they, think it in a good hand, might we 
not expect, after they have argued againſt 
revelation, becauſe it has not been equally 
clear at all times, and to all men, that, for 
the glory of reaſon, this univyerſal;all-ſut- 
ficzent light, one inſtance at leaſt ſhould 
be given. of a ſyſtem of pure unmixed na- 
tural religion which might be called ra- 
tional, and was the raligion of a country 
| Could 
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Could this be done, and I am ſure it ean- 
not, this natural religion of theirs would, 
as to its univerſality, - come very much 


ſhort of revelation: But if they only pre- 
tend t diſcover ſomething like it with a 


few particular men, they will find it (till 


more difficult to maintain the impartiality 
und juſtice of God.; and mult give up this 


darling hypotheſis, or own that the divi- 
nity they adore, is leſs impartial and leſs 
juſt than the God of the Chriſtians. 

I know there is a beaten anſwer always 
at hand: God requires only that men 
act aceording to their knowledge, and 
* every one in doing ſo, does his duty ;” 
which indeed is ſo abſolutely certain, that 
it may very well paſs into a maxim: yet 


I believe it would not be thought adviſe- 


able to reſt contented with ſuch knowledge 
as one could make out for himſelf by the 
ſole light of his own particular reaſon. It 
is the general opinion, that the religion of 
nature would be but coarſely delineated 
by a ſelf-raught philoſopher ; and the 
blunders of ſuch a one, either in practice 
or theory, could not be otherwiſe exculed, 
than by ſaying, he had no opportunity of 
— better. But let him be brought 
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into a country where exact ſyſtems of re- 


ligion (call fit natural or revealed): were 

every where to be met with, and hardly a 
man but could diſcover to him ſome miſ- 
take in his opinions, ſhould he -abſtinate- 
ly reject all thoſe means of | information; 
and perſiſt to live in his own way, his 
blunders then would be real faults, unleſs 
he was a fool or a madman ;. for that is 
the only cafe in which one that acted after 
this manner, could be ſuppoſed to act ac- 
cording to his knowledge. Io ſay, he 
had nothing to do with the reaſon of other 
men, and that a greater degree of know- 
ledge muſt be uſeleſs to him, elſe he had 
found it within himſelf, were to contra- 
dict the common ſenſe of akne 


An now; to eine chis Aung 
and with it this part, whatever knowledge 
comes by revelation, is plainly not more 
extraneous than that which one receives 
from his fellow- creatures: and as it evi- 
dently appears, that the light of reaſon, 
that natural light I mean which eyery one 
may properly call his own, is not ſufficient 
ſave when a better cannot be had; may it 
not be true, or, rather, is it not unqueltion- 

„ entrue able 
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able, that che reafon of all men togecher 
will furniſh but a defective light, aud con- 
ſequently mot ſufficient but when they 
have not a better? On what account then 
ſhall we Teje& that which revelation offers? 
We ſee the unreaſonableneſs of refuſing 
aſſiſtance from men, and ſhall we refuſe it 
from God? Let us, on the contrary, ac- 
cept, with love and thankfulneſs, the light 


which it has pleaſed him to give “. Let 


us believe, and not be aſhamed of our 
faith; and let us make a ſacrifice of our 
fins to that God who hath not with held 
his only Son, but hath given him up unto 
death to cleanſe us from our iniquities, 
and to reſtore us to the glorious privilege 
of being children of God, and co-heirs 
* with Chriſt.” For if we will not deny 


A clearer light, no doubt, might have beeu given; 
and ſome have had the inſolence or tolly (one hardly 
hows what j call it) ound objections upon this, as 
if they knew befter than u God what degree of light m- 
teſt,” Light abtblutely clear may be as unfit fur beings . 
in a ſtate, of purification and trial, as total darkneſs ; and 
there may be ſuch variety of ſtates and of beings, that 
every 9 8 Henn ewixt the two extremes may be the ficreſt 
for one or bther.' Who then ſhall fix the preciſe point? 
ſo pregiſe, that, whateyer falls lower, or riſes! higher, | 
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ourſelves; if we will not © take up our 
* croſs, and follow Jeſus,” we ſhall have no 
part in his blood. He is our pattern, as 
well as our deliverer; and they only who 
are willing to imitate him, will be called 
to the marriage-ſupper ; for they only 
are qualified to receive the wedding-gar- 
ment. It is for them that the new Jeruſa- 
lem is prepared: and God ſhall wipe a- 
© way all tears from their eyes; and there 
* "hall be no more death, neither ſorrow 
nor crying; neither ſhall there be any 
© more pain: for the former * are 
* paſled away.” | 
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SECOND PAR I. 


SECTION I. 


1. Some falſe opinions concerning virtue, and 
the love of moral beauty. 
2, Of the love of God and our neighbour. 


3. Of faith. 


l. IFE is a ſtage through which we 
. paſs to a ſtate that will abide for 
ever; and the manner of our fu- 

ture exiſtence is determined by our con- 
duct here. Eternal joy is prepared for 
thoſe who, by living righteouſly, are qua- 
ified to enter into it; while inconceivable 
anguiſh 1s the portion of the negligent and 
unfaithful. Life is valuable in this view, 
and 
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away z and no earthly bappineſs can be ſo 


made: a croud of other reflections follos 
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and in no other; the preſent enjoyment; 
being too little, and too unſtable, to give 
bappineſs. Man is not made to gentry all 
his aims and wiſhes on a few years of lo 
delight with many drawbacks hat we 
have ſet our hearts upon is often ſnatched 


firm but one blow. may overturn it,, Such 
is the preſent {twatzon ; melancholy i in- 
deed! if it way not for the hope. of, better 
things. This hope, however, cannot be 
well. grounded but to thoſe who live ac- 
cording to the rules preſcribed by religion: 
it is from it we mult learn the right uſe of 
life; and the only way to happineſs 1 15 to 
obſerve its precepts. 
That as foon as we exiſt, we are im- 
barked for eternity, is an obvious reflec- 
tion; yet I am afraid it is but ſeldom 


upon it, and men are unwilling to be diſ- 
turbed in the enjoyment of pleaſures they 
are determined not to abandon. Thus life 
paſſes away, its principal buſineſs is forgot, 
and we enter upon eternity befoxe we be- 
gin to think of it. A conduct of this for: 
is not the more reaſonable for being com- 


mon: we may Ein our fears, but. the 
PILING danger 


Seck. L 1. bpba REI Wr. f — 
danger is ftilf the fame. If we fawn Hp 
roffing on a ſtormy ſea, and knew tho helm 
was nöt Trunded,” the fails ummanaged, 


and the compafs neglected, it wereintyol 
able to“ e us the voyage could end 


well. Life is the La, wer ourfetves the 


ſhip, And eternity the end of this voyage. 
If the love of God has no place in dur 
hearts, if we have n) deſire, no tendency, 
to be united to him, it is like Tailing withs 
out a compaſs : if the affections ate not 
regulated; ænd directed to. the progen ob- 
jects ; If e have / laſt the governi of 
the Palfland, or take no pains to munage 
them; if the will becomes headſtrong, 
lifogailieg the dictates of "reafon ; the 
helm is thrown” up, and. the veſſel left to 
the merey of the wind and waves. This, 
indeed, is the pooreſt; account of life that 
can be given; and few will care to apply 
it to themſelves: it will be owhed, how- 
erer, that many ves have been paſſed in 
this ſtran ge unthinking manner- 190 aur 
There is another way of which people 
are not "fo mbH" aſhamed, becaũſe it has 
an air of rationality, The patfrons are 
under * fort of managemerſt, and are 
kept from” violent outbreakings; the af- 
C c fections 
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| ance, from objects that are accounted vile 


dignity of his nature, every one may 


* ſecure his own happineſs : he may grow 
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gigi are reſtralnied, at leaſt in appear- 


and'UHhonourable 5 a plan of life is laid, 
in which vpleafurt and intereſt have the 
chief place, and the will fuffers itſelf to 
be directed by reaſon in the purſuit of 
them. Here the ſhip ſeems to have a re- 
gular courſe; but the end of the voyage 
being forgot, we can hardly applaud ei- 
ther. the {kill or the conduct of the pilot. 

A third ſort act, or pretend to act, more 
philoſophically. Ju and ft are words 
they are mighty fond of: they can talk 
big of virtue, and ſhow the deformity of 
vice. Human nature is degraded by 
„the uſe of ſenſual pleaſures; thoſe of 
f* the-mind are alone worthy of a rational 
© being. To be always doing good is 
virtue: and univerſal benevolence the 
*.charaQeriſtic of a truly virtuous man.” 
Theſeè are fine ideas t but where does this 
philoſophy end? By the conduct of the 
+ paſſions, and by thus acting up to the 


lovely in his own eyes, may dote up- 
*f on himſelf, 1 fesch his mind with 
| eu 166 the 


le 
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the bright nen of . vir- 
tue . 99” 


Who Ages not fre * this Aimeralica 


ſcheros.{for.. ſo they, call it) runs into the 
moſt; extravagant ſelf · love? We are told 


by others, that, for our own ſakes, we 
muſt endeavour to love God, becauſe we 
cannot be happy if we do not: but they 
tell us, we ought to make ourſelves love- 
ly, that we may love ourſelves, and ſo be 
happy. I know not whether all the con- 
ſequences that may be drawn from this 
ſcheme of happineſs will be owned : per- 
haps: they will; far the whole is borrows 
ed from the Stoicks, who often overſtretch- 
ed the ideas of virtue; and even their con- 
ceptions of the Deity are ſometimes very 
confuſed. I ſay, ſometimes; for admi-— 
rable ſentiments of reſignation, and of the 
love of God, are to be found in their wri- 
tings f. But whatever ſucceſs people may 
have in this proj of heightening their 
ſelf-adrmiration, they will never find in 
Enos ſufficient fund of happineſs : 
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? Chamdecities, by e The Conduct 


of the Paſſions, b chal _ 
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men. If the world Wits an general what 
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and if we ſaw one pretending, to it, we 
could hardly avoid, thinking of the. hap- 
pinieſs of a bedlamite. Yet I am far from 
denying a moral ſenſe; 3, or that there is 3 
real ant! natural complacency in beauty, 
whether we obſerve. it in ourſelves, or in 
others. But this complacency will not riſc 
to happineſs, The mind is not ſo framed 
as to reſt ſatisfied with any thing leſs than 
tlie contemplation of infinite perfection, 
aud the enjoyment of that being who is 
inn Pert, „ r H bo 
Inſtead of theſe lofty ideas of en 
nature, or rather of the: ſelf-ſufficiency df 
of man, (for his nature is yet more; excel- 
lent than they think of, but in, a diffrent 
way), another ſyſtem i is offered by another 
ſer of philoſophers, or what you pleaſe to 
call them: -** Virtue and vice are words 
of no meaning; and intereſt; the only 
** ſtandard tor judging, qt che manners of 


the moraliſts call uirtuous, it were not 
« worth living in; for private vices are 
<« public benefits * * 


This uncommon 3 eng at 
tacked from ſev eral ee 2 trial 0 


. Fable of the Bees, part Lin, hohes 
* : "gin 
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kill. A8 ay marr very formal way, a nid 
far Pla 

pear, a duthe world is finely diverted 
with ſeeing a Horatio made the dupe of 2 
Cleomenes. After à few puſhes, with 
much fiercenefs and little ſkill, he throws 
by his weapons, declares himſelf a diſci- 
ple, and hegs the favour of being inſtruct- 


ed. Then lie is let into the valuable ſe- 


cret,' that naturally man is no better than 
the beaſts:' Some little difference indeed is 
allowed in the texture of the brain; but 


the chief advantage lies in being longer 


voung. The lion, and many other a- 
nimals, are nobler creatures; but they 


grow up too foon to be much benefited by 
* good education. If it was not for that, 
vez and our forefathers long ago, might 


** have ſeen monkeys profeſſing medicine 
and philoſophy; and lions making war, 
to keep the balance of Afric.” 

One needs not the help of Cleomenes td 

e out ſuch a building as this founda- 
tion will bear: Horatio however grows 
inquiſitive; and man is conducted ſtep-by 
ſtep, from the rude and brutal ſtate of na- 
ture, to that of cunning, and profound 
diſimulation: which being the higheſt 


perfection 


omifed i The champions, ap- 
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perfection he can attain, our philoſophers 
have nothing more to do. Sd they part, 
both pleaſed: Cleomenes has made a pro- 
felyte; and Horatio has the good fortune 
to diſcover, that, ſetting aſide the ſhape, 
he is naturally juſt ſuch a ching as the 
horſes that draw his coach. 

2 Selt-love takes a different form in the 
hands of other managers. Virtue and 
© vice are real things: but could they be 
© ſeparated from profit and loſs, there 


* would be no beauty in the one, nor de- | 
foxmity in the other. A moral ſenſe, 
* or inward | perception of good or evil in | 
the actions or diſpoſitions of any being, 0 
* ſo as to make us like or diſlike inde- f 
“ pendent of intereſt, is a chimera. Ac- 
* tions are good or ill as they tend to 
make the agent happy or miferable. 
* Thus ſome actions being commanded, g 
others forbidden, and happineſs or mi- 0 
4 ſery annexed to our obedience or diſo- 8 
e bedience, they thereby became good or « 
< ill, obedience virtue, and diſobedience 8 
oy vice; for the ſame reaſon, a; willing- 4 


* neſs to obey is a virtuous, diſpoſition, 
i e r ae N contrary : but 


SA Perch | 
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„take awiy the reward and the puniſh» 
ment, the actions become indifferent; 
and are no longer the ſubject of wire 
e tue or vice. The virtue of actions and 
„ diſpoſitions is to be computed by the 
* quantity of good or happineſs that a- 
* riſes from them to the agent: but tem- 
„ poral happineſs bearing no proportion 
to the eternal, thoſe only are called vir- 
« tuous that have reſpect to it. Thus the 
* word- virtue comes to be appropriated 
to morality and religion; though, ſtrict- 
ly ſpeaking, every action and diſpoſi- 
tion by which the ſmalleſt degree of 
preſent happineſs is attained, may, and 
i ought to be called wartnous, provided a 
greater degree of happineſs is not hin- 
dered by it; for in that caſe it would be 
vice: which is alſo to be computed in 
the fame way, boch as to things tem- 
* poral and eternal; the difference being 
only of greater and leſs. For there muſt 
be virtue or vice in every action and diſ- 
poſition in which intereſt is concerned ; 
and if it was not for it, there would be 
neither the one nor the other in any. 
In this definition of virtue there is no- 
ing but what muſt he acknowledged. to 
belong 
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belong to it by thoſe who, not admitting 
of moral deformity or beauty independ- 
ent of .conſequenpes,*can find no cauſe of 
love but intereſt, nor other motive ee 
ciple of deſires and actions. 
That any actians of men are ſo abſo⸗ 
jutely diſintereſted as to have no motive 
whatſoever but pure unmixed benevolence, 
love of virtue, or love of God, would be 
thought, perhaps even by ſome who ac- 
knowledge a moral ſenſe, too great a 
| ſtrength of virtue or goodneſs to be a- 
| ſcribed to fallen creatures; yet ſurely a 
diſintereſtedneſs of this kind there may be 
in human actions, and human characters, 
while intereft bears ſo great a ſway, that 
motives unſupported by it will have 
weight but juſt enough to turn the ba- 
lance where ſelfiſh views are ſo equal on 
both ſides as to make a fort of equili- 
brium : and this, I think, is not ſuch a 
mighty work but that we may aſcribe to 
man, to every man, a benevolence, love 
of virtue, or. love of God, ſufficient to 
zerform it “. Now here is a certain de- 
| | gree 
l know it is ſaid, we a8 in conſequence of theſe mo- 
tives that we may have the pleaſure ol approving, or a- 
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gree of goodneſs, and with it moral beau- 
ty. Small! you will ſay, and ſcarce de- 
ſerving our love. Small it is; yet love- 
tible grain, gives a conſtant invariable 
bias to virtue, and, if rightly cultivated, 
will infallibly ſwell ſo as to influence our 
actions when the balance is nat. preciſely 
equal with reſpect to intereſt, and even 
grow to ſuch a ſolid bulk as to become the 
determining principle on all occaſions. 
And every degree of it, from the loweſt to 
the higheſt, if any can be called higheſt 
where the progreſs is perhaps infinite; I 
lay, every degree of it has a proportion- 
able beauty; and, without regard to con- 


ſequences, will be loved, in ourſelves or 


others, more or leſs, according to the 
ſtate or acuteneſs of the moral ſenſe in the 
obſerver: whereas the contrary diſpoſition 


void the pain of condemning ourſelves. But whence this 
pleaſure, or this pain? Why approve, or condemn, 
it there be no moral deformity or beauty, and ſenſe to 
perceive it? Beſides, may we not ſuppoſe caſes where 
ſomething man be on the ſide of intereſt in the other 
ſcale, to keep the balance even? The thing is not im- 
pollible; and then it will not be the hope of pleaſure, or 
ear of pain, that is the determining principle, or intereſt 
under any ſorm: yet ane, I think, would not be at a 
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is always looked an with ſome inward 
abhorrence, and the actions , proceeding 
from it judged to be evil, even en we 
ourſelves are benefited by them. Self- love 
indeed, by holding up a falſe glafs; may 
conceal from our eyes a real deformity, or 
make us believe there is beauty where 
there is none; but this only ſhews, that 
intereſt has ſome weight; and no body 
thinks it has not. 

In order to make us 2 rwo * 
only are neceſſary, viz. beauty in the ob- 
ject, and in us a ſenſe or perception of it 
when theſe meet we ſhall infallibly love, 
whether it be our intereſt or not; yea, was 
damnation to be the conſequence, we can- 
not ceaſe to love while the object appears 
amiable, 1 ſay, appears amiable 3" for it is 
in our power ſo to withdraw our attention, 
that this ſenſe of beauty ſhalt not operate 
with force, and even by degrees fo to 
change the whole frame of our mind, that 
whats really beautiful ſhall irike us but 
confuſediły, Perhaps not ſtrike us at all, 
Then indeed our love ceaſes; not becauſe it 
is our intereſt, hut becauſe tlie object i 15 no 
longer amiable in our eyes. "Again, was 
heaven to be the reward Ker loving, unleſs 

| we 
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we perceive à beauty in the object, or ra- 
ther feel it, (for I ſpeak hor of the barren 
ideas of / the underſtanding), it will be im- 
paſſible for us tb love. Intereſt may 
prompt us to fix our attention, and, as 
far as we ate able, to put our mind in 
ſuch a frume, that our ſenſe of beauty may 
act with vigbur; and if we ſucceed in 
this, we: ſhall infallibly love; not becauſe 
it is our intereſt; but becauſe we ſee and 
feel that che object is beautiful. | 

Thus think it muſt be evident to every 
one who canſeparare from an idea all that 
does not Abſolutely belong to it, that love 
by its very nature is diſintereſted. And if 
ſo, there is no room for controverſy about 
the meaning of that precept which our Sa- 
viour has called the firfl and great command- 
ment ; the difference betwixt loving God, 
and loving him with all our heart, being 
no other than the difference betwixt great- 
er and leſs, , weaker and ſtronger, . But I 
will not 6; haſtily leave a point our Saviour 


has declared to be of ſuch conſequence, 


that upon it, and the other command- 
ment, which is like unto it, hang the 


law. and the prophets. 10 
Jef 40452. 1; 5 
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II. Is the beauty of the infinitely Per- 
fect being fixes our attention, and ſtrikes 
us ſo as to raiſe our love, only when it is 
viewed in a particular light, there Muſt 
be ſome fault in us, ſome diſeaſe in the 
mind, which hinders our ſenſe of beauty 
from acting with its natural force. When 
the eye is ſound, and the taſte of beauty 
as it ought to be, a perfect object appears 
amiable at all times, and in every point of 
view; and we love without reaſoning or 
reflection, as we breathe the air: for ſuch 
has been the will of our creator. The 
functions of the ſpiritual life are as natu- 
ral as thoſe of the animal, and, when all 
is right, are performed with the fame eaſe: 
and as it would be an undoubted proof ot 
ſome bodily indiſpoſition, if one could not 
breathe but in this or that particular po- 
ſture; not to love God but when we con- 
ſider him as our benefactor, ſhews as 
plainly a diſorder in the mind. This 
ſeems to be extremely clear; yet I ſhall 
carry on the compariſon a little farther, 
which, I think, will lead to a full diſco- 
very of all the connection that can poſſi- 
bly ſubſiſt betwixt ſelf- love and the love 


of God, the firſt being conſidered as a mo- 
tive 
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tive or cauſe of the other; and Whether; 
in that ſenſe, there may not be a ſtate in 
which the connection ſhall entirely ceaſe. 

Suppoſe then a perſon unable to breathe 
but in ofte poſture, and therefore keeping 


himſelf in it with a good deal of trouble, 


ſubmitting at the ſame time to the pre- 
ſcriptions of a phyſician, and now and 
then ſwallowing a bitter potion; it may 
be true, that, in all this, he is determined 
by intereſt; and to reflect on the advan- 
tage or pleaſure of health and life, may be 
his only ſupport in ſo diſagreeable a ſitua- 
tion. Thus, in one ſenſe, it will be a pro- 
per enough way of ſpeaking, to call inter- 
eſt the cauſe of his breathing; ſince, but 
for it, he would not ſubject himſelf to the 


doing of certain things, which, in his diſ- 


caſed ſtate, muſt be done, elſe the action 


of the lungs would ceaſe. But this way 


of ſpeaking will be proper only while tlie 
diſeaſe continues: nor could any thing be 
more ridiculous, than to fancy that one 
would not open his mouth to draw in the 


ar, if he did not reflect it was his intereſt; 
and when we are in health, no more is ne- 


ceſlary on our part. Nor does this require 


formal act, or explicit conſent of the will. 


Such 
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Such indeed is the power we have over 
ourſelves; that we may at any time ſtop 
the flux and reflux of the air; but not 
without a peremptory determination of 
the will, and an act following upon it, ac- 
- companied with the moſt exact attention 
the conſequence of which will be: a-ſort of 
convulſion of the inward parts, and, if 
continued, extinction of life: but let the 
attention ceaſe before the violence on na- 
ture be carried too far, and the panting 
lungs wall greedily receive the air) neither 
waiting orders from the will; nor giving 
time to deliberate whether it be advanta- 
geous or not that the 2 be 
again performed. 5 
Now, to apply theſe Arenen to the 
ſpiritual life, let us think of a perſon la- 
bouring under ſuch a diſeaſe of the mind 
as hinders him from loving God “ with 
all his heart,” and ſenſible that till it be 
removed, he cannot be truly happy, nor 
out of danger of falling into that miſerable 
ſtate which is called be  denthay The /oul. 
It will not be thought untatural chat he 
ſhould: deſire a cure, and not only enter 
upon; ſuch a courſe as will be effectual, 
but even perſevere in i; eternal huppi- 
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neſs on the one hand, f αnd miſery: ori the 
other, being motives accounted ſtrong! e- 
nough to inHuenee a reaſonable man. His 
life then wilbobe a life of ſelf-denial';; for 
ſuch is out Saviour's preſcription, who is 
the true phyfician of fouls. In ſhort, he 
will endeavour to “ run the race which is 


« ſer before him.“ I ſhall own he does 


it that he may obtain the prize. It ſhall 
eren be granted, that if there was no fear of 
miſery, or hope of ſo glorious a reward, 
he would paſs his days like the fool, who 
hath ſaid in his heart there is no God;“ 
that is, if his intereſt was not concerned, 
if heaven and hell were things indifferent 
to him, he would not deny himſelf, nor 
preſs forward in the narrow way that leads 
to life. And as in this caſe the diſeaſe 
would be always gaining ground, inſtead 
of loving God with all his heart, it is more 
than probable that in a ſhort time he 
would not love him at all. It will be 
true, therefore, that intereſt is the cauſe of 
his love to God, in ſo far as it has made 
him deny himſelf, and take up his croſs, 
that being the only method by which his 
ſpiritual lid could be preſerved. But; 
When che mind is reſtored to a ſtate of 
perfect 
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perfect health, when every faculty is ad. 


ang. regular] 7 and without incumbrance, 
there is no occaſion for ſelf-denial, or any 
ſort of violence, to make us love God. For 
as, with reſpect to finite objects, a taſte of 
beauty is natural to the moral ſenſe, and 
the love that follows upon it, no leſs na- 
' tural to the heart; and as the one bear 
always an exact proportion ta the other, 
and the taſte of beauty an exact propor- 
tion to the perfection of the object, it fol- 
lows, that infinite beauty will produce in 
the ſpirit a love as great as we are capa- 
ble of, or we will love it with all our 
heart: we will love, and cleave to it, with 
the whole force of that in the ſpirit which 


bears analogy to what, in ſpeaking of the 
ſoul, we call the heart. And the object 
being 
* As often as the perſed love of God is expreſſed, by 
« loving with all our heart,” it ought to be underſtood 
in this ſenſe, and the diſtinction betwixt the ſoul and ſpi- 
rit attended to, That diſtinction has been already ex- 
plained ; but as the manner in which the ſpirit acts, or is 
acted upon, cannot be rightly conceived but by the pure; 
the ideas formed by others of this perſect love, and the 
ſenſations ariſing upon it, mult be infinitely ſhort of the 
truth: it is no wonder then that ſpiritual writers ſpeak 
of it as differing widely from every other love. But ho- 
juſt ſoever their expreſſions may be, we know it is love, 


2nd that there muſt be ſome analogy betwi ixt it and what 
wi 
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being infinite, "this ſpiritual power or fa- 
culty, or whatever it is called, will be ſo 
entirely filled, or ſo forcibly drawn, that 
it will be impoſſible for it to admit, em- 
brace; or cleave to, any other object what- 
ſoever. Nor indeed can other objects be 
admitted in any caſe: the ſoul has facul- 
ties adapted to them; but the ſpirit is the 

peculiar 'temple of God ; created things 
can find no entrance there 3 ; it has no eye, 
no ear, No heart for them ; all is for ene 
and him onty. 

And as our love to infinite . vil 
thus have an agreement to the nature of 
the object, and entirely fill the heart, our 
love to other objects will be only a ſecon- 
dary love, flowing from, and referring 
back to, this ſupreme love; we will love 
them becauſe God loves them, and every 
degree of beauty they poſſeſs, will lead us 
to the love of that being from whom all 
beauty is derived. And as the ſupreme 
love engages the ſpiritual faculties in a di- 
rect attention, to the one taflnizely perfect 


we feel, . our Saviour has joined it with the love of 
our neighbour, It is only with a view to this analogy 
that I ſpeak of it, hot pretending to fix its nature to any 


preciſe idea, 
. Ee being; 
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being; ſo likewiſe this ſecondary! love en- 
gages the faculties of the ſoul in a dired 
attention to the objects of it, making Us 
exert ourſelves in actions of love and cha- 
rity, and uniting us in heart ànd mind to 
the love which God bears to all his crea- 
tures. Nor have we any other kind of 
love to beſtow upon ourſelves; the ſu- 
preme love being now unalterably fixed 
upon God, there remains only for ſelf a 
ſecondary love, of the ſame nature with 
that immediately deſcribed, like it refer- 
ring all to God, and cleaving to its object 
becauſe God loves it. We will therefore 
love God, and him only, “with all our 
* heart, and our neighbour as ourſelves ;” 
and this in a way ſo natural, that it will 
be impoſſible for us to do otherwiſe with- 
out a peremptory determination of the 
will, and ſuch an act, or number of acts, 
following upon it, as will diſorder the 
whole ſpiritual frame, enen again 
into a violent diſeaſed ſtate. 
And here, ſelf-love, far from being, in 
any ſenſc whatſoever, the cauſe of aur love 
to God, is only a ſtream flowing from that 
pure love with which we love God for 


f himſelf, and other * in proportion 
to 
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to the love with Which he loyes them. 
What he loves more than us, we love 
more; What he loves leſs, we love leſs. 
Nor does this make any alteration as to 


the deſire of happineſs, and averſion from 


miſery, which are and will be natural to 
every, being: they are purely mechanical, 
and muſt be felt ſo long as we have any 
ſenſe of pleaſure and pain, and have as 
little to do with ſelf-love as with the love 
of God. There is indeed a deſire of hap- 
pineſs, whigh proceeds from benevolence ; 
and that will be in proportion to the de- 
gree of love, whether we ourſelves be the 
object or another: but as we have ſome 
feeling of it, even in our preſent ſtate, e- 
very one will perceive a difference berwixt 
it and the firſt. | 

To thoſe who acknow ledge a moral 
ſenſe, this account of the nature of love 


will be. clear enough ; and others ought t to 


believe it from the word of God. At leaſt, 
they ought to belieye there may be a diſ- 
intereſted, love, though they do not fully 
comprehend that all love muſt beſo, Nor 
is tan} extraordinary degree of faith to 
believe that God does not require what is 
impeſſihle ar unnegeſſany: Then ſhalt 
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being; ſo likewiſe this ſecondary! love en- 
gages the faculties of the ſoul in'a direct 
attention to the objects of it, making vs 
exert ourſelves in actions of love and cha- 
rity, and uniting us in heart and mind to 
the love which God bears to all his crea- 
tures. Nor have we any other kind of 
love to beſtow upon ourſelves; the ſu- 
preme love being now unalterably fixed 
upon God, there remains only for ſelf a 
ſecondary love, of the ſame nature with 
that immediately deſcribed, like it refer- 
ring all to God, and cleaving to its object 
becauſe God loves it. We will therefore 
love God, and him only, ** with all our 
heart, and our neighbour as ourſelves ;” 
and this in a way ſo natural, that it will 
be impoſſible for us to do otherwiſe with- 
out a peremptory determination of the 
will, and ſuch an act, or number of acts, 
following upon it, as will diforder the 
whole pin frame, throwing'1 it again 
into a violent diſeaſed ſtate. 
And here, ſelf- love, far from being, in 
any ſenſe whatſoever, the cauſe of aur love 
to God, is only a ſtream flowing from that 
pure love with which we love for 


bimſelf. and other objetts in proportion 
ta 
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to the love with Which he loyes them. 
What he loves more than us, we love 
more; What he loves leſs, we love leſs. 
Nor does this make any alteration as to 
the deſire of happineſs, and averſion from 
miſery, which are and will be natural to 
every being: they are purely mechanical, 
and muſt be felt ſo long as we have any 
ſenſe of pleaſure and pain, and have as 
little to do with ſelf-love as with the love 
of God. There is indeed a deſire of hap- 
pineſs which proceeds from benevolence ; 
and that will be in proportion to the de- 
gree of love, whether we ourſelves be the 
object or another: but as we have ſome 
feeling of it, even in our preſent ſtate, e- 
very one will perceive a difference berwixt 
it and the firſt. 

To thoſe who acknow ledge a moral 
ſenſe, this account of the nature of love 
will be clear enough ; and others ought to 
believe it from the word of God, At lealt, 
they ought to belicye there may be a dit- 
intereſted, love, though they do not fully 
comprehend that all love mult be ſo, Nor 
IS it an extraordinary degree of faith to 
believe that God does not require what | is 


impoſlible ar unneceſſany: Thou ſhalt 
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Nove the Lord thy God with alt dh heart, 
with all thy ſouz with all thy mind, 
* and witk all thy ſtrength; andi thy 
„ neighbour as thyſblf,“ isa paſſage of 
ſeripture; but how to make common ſenſe 
of it, if diſintereſted love is not meant, is 

more than every body will find out! This, 
I know, is a taſk: which: has been often 
propoled to the defenders of ſelf-love 
but I do not know that ever they have per- 
formed it. They ought to tell us how we 
may love God wich all our heart, &. 
and at the ſame time love ourſelves more; 
how we may love our neighbour as our- 
ſelves, yet not love him as ourſelves, o- 
more than God. To wreſt ſo plain à text, 
would, I think, hardly have been attempt- 
ed, if people had not got into a way of 
conſidering diſintereſted love, and the de- 
fire of happineſs,” as contradictory» things 
fo, after proving with much labour what 
no body denies, viz. the deſire of happi- 
neſs, they conclude, by a ſtrange ſort ot 
ratiocination, Every being deſires its 
* own happineſs; therefore every being 
loves only for its own ſake, Having 
thus proved, that diſintereſted love is im- 
nde * fall to work with che {crip- 


ture, 
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ture, under pretence of doing the world 
good ſervice, by ſhewing that God; does 
not require impoſſibilities: But if it be 
found, that diſintereſted love, and the deſire 
of happmeſs; are not contradictory things, 
the ſeripture may ſtand in its plain natu- 
ral ſenſe,” wirhout diſlionour to God, or 

diſadvantage to mankind. 1 
Allowring now the deſire of Ainet 
be as natural and neceſſary as they pleaſe 
to make it; that is, allowing it to be im- 
poſſible for any being not to deſire happi- 
neſs.; if it is not ſelf- ſufficient, this deſire 
will force it out of itſelf, and it will find 
in other heings qualities proper ta advance 
its happineſs, or not: to thoſe which poſ- 
ſeſs the firſt it will be attached; while it 
paſſes by the reſt with indifference, or re- 
jects them with abhorrence. This fitneſs 
or unfitneſs to give happineſs is, by a con- 
faſion of ideas, generally looked upon as 
the cauſe of love or averſion 5 and fo we 
are ſaid to love or hate only for our own 
lakes. But it is quite the contrary: it is 
our love or averſion that makes them fit or 
unfit to give us happinaſs. For if we go 
out of ourſelves with a cold indifference 
to objects and qualities of all ſorts, it is 
impoſlible 
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impoſſible we can receive the ſmalleſt de- 
gree of happineſs, from any; they have 
neither fitneſs nor unfitneſs, nor any thing 
to make us deſire or reject them, or to raiſe 


in us the leaſt ſenſation of any kind, 


Thus, whatever qualities or perfections a 
being may have, conſidered abſtractiy; 


vrhatever fitneſs or ſufficiency to give hap- 


pineſs to others; if we do not love it, it 

has no fitneſs with reſpect to us; and this 

is no leſs certain than that there are beings 
not happy. 

God is e perfect, pa wilt as 
wel as ſufficient to make his creatures hap- 
py; but even in him there is no fitnels to 
give happineſs to thoſe who do not love 
him. The divine communications by 
which the angels are made happy, would 


be received with abhorrence and aver- 


ſion by the devils. Do not imagine chat 
[ am {peaking too boldly: the: truth of 


what I here aſſert is founded on the in- 


finite goodneſs of God; and, it, will, yea 
it muſt, be acknowledged by all who be- 
lieve not eternal decrees of reprobation, 
that were it otherwiſe, it is impoſſible, 
ab{olutely impoſſible, there could be any 


| airy; It is therefore certain, that if the 


devils 
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devils cot love God; their miſery Would 
be turned into happineſs : for they would 
then receive the divine communications in 
the fame Way the angels receive them; 
and they are never refuſed to any being 
that is in à condition'to be made happy 
by them. Bur it is the intereſt of the de- 
vils to be happy, as well as of the angels; 
and we may ſuppoſe they defire it no lefs : 
yea, their feeling of this defire will be 
greater; for it always bears a proportion 


to the want of happineſs, or the degree of 


miſery. Thus, if motives to love can on- 
ly be drawn from intereſt and the deſire of 
happineſs,” they cannot be ſtronger, per- 
haps not ſo ſtrong, in any being as in the 
devils; nevertheleſs they continue not to 
love,” %% | 
| Intereſt will make us defire to love, as 
ſoon as we are perſuaded we cannot be 
happy'otherwiſe; and this is all we can 
do for our own ſakes : but we may deſire 
as much as we pleaſe, yet if there be no- 
thing atniable in the object, nothing that 
appears ſo to us, we ſhall never love; and 
conſequently it will never be fit to give us 
happineſs.” There are in God infinite per- 
fections: but if (like the beaſts) we have 
nga 
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no ſenſe wor-perceptien- of chem, they arc 
a nothing to as 4::4f;,we:thave arial of 


belicye is —— the.devils), they have 


a ſitneſs to make us miſerable:; but if our 
ſenſe or perception of them makes they 
appear beautiful, {a as to excite aur love, 
they have then 2 fitneſs to make us 
bappy» -. 0 ä 
Io ſpeak of o in God, has, | 
know, a {trange ſound, and it is with un- 
willingneſs I make uſe of the word: but it 
is fqlly to be alarmed. with words, when the 
meaning is plain; and I think you will 
hardly miſtake it here. God is unchange- 
able; he is now the ſame he was, before 
the fall of angels or men: but that agree- 
ment betwixt the moral ſenſe. and the ob- 
ject, without which its beauty cannot be 
perceived, no longer ſubſiſting in them, 
they became unhappy, becauſe they eeaſed 
to love, and muſt continue ſo until. this 
agreement be reſtored... We cannot be 
happy without love; ſuch, is the will ot. 
our creator, and ſo has be formed us. 
Now as interoſt will carry us no farther 


towards happineſs than a delire to 10 
an 
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and before we can love, we muſt find 
ſomething amiable in the object; it is plain 

our love is founded, not upon intereſt, 
— upon this thing, whatever it is: and 


a love not founded upon intereſt is a diſ- 


intereſted love. Till we love with all our 
heart, intereſt may be the cauſe of our de- 
ſire to love; and not longer: but it is the 
agreement betwixt the moral ſenſe and the 
object which is the cauſe of our love; and 
no other cauſe will ever be found for it. 
Now this agreement is to the mind what 
a good conſtitution is to the body; (pre- 
ciſely ſo, I think; if that however ſhould 
not be Allowed: the reſemblance is at leaſt 
ſuch as may very well bear a compariſon) ; 
and to fancy it inconſiſtent with the deſire 
of happineſs, would be as ridiculous as to 
fancy the other inconſiſtent with the deſire 
of health. But one whoſe health is habitual, 
is not always thinking about it; and with 


reſpe& to the animal-ceconomy, it is of no 


conſequence whether he be, or be not. 
The heart beats, and all follows of courſe; 
and perhaps better while he is acting the 
part for which health and life are given, 
than if he Was conſtantly imeropting 
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himfelf with ardent and anxious wiſhes 
that his health may continue. He may e- 
ven feel no wiſhes at all of that ſort, or 
feel them little, unleſs they be awakened 
by ſome indiſpoſition, or the ſight of a 
diſeaſed perſon; and his way of living 
may be regular and temperate for other 
reaſons than the deſire of bealth. The 
caſe indeed will be very different with one 
under a painful diſeaſe. His withes for 
health will be ſtrong, and almoſt conti- 
nunl; and all his actions, or moſt of them, 
will be done with a view to his recovery. 
Might not this be applied to ſpiritual 
things, Peng the word 8 for 
bealth ? 
Ihe deſire of RY? 18 | eatgral to e- 
very being, and every unhappy being 
mult feel it. But when the mind is in a 
ſtate of perfect health, or approaching to 
it, this deſire does not influence the con- 
duct, or the will; love, which points di- 
rectly to its object, is the 2 — of all. It 
loves God, and becauſe it loves, deſires to 
pleafe him; the reſt follow. Docs it not 
deſire . It reſts in the divine 
2 and would have no happineſs in con- 
tradiction 
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tradiction to it “. This, we are ſure, is 
the ſtate of the ſaints in heaven; and may 
be the ſtatꝭ of ſome upon eart n 
If any ſhall ſtill invline to look upon 
this deſire of happineſs as an effect of ſelf- 
love, (thowgh in reality it is of a different 
nature, and eonſequently a proof that it 
ſubſiſts in cke moſt perfect ſtate), it is not 
worth diſputing. There is no harm in 
ſelf- love, if it goes not beyond the bounds 
which are ſet to it by God; that is, if we 
love God with all our heart, and ourſelves 
no more than we love our neighbour. 
One thing indeed muſt be entirely ſunk 
if this idea of love be true; and it is pro- 
priety, or an unjuſt and unſatisfiable de- 
ſire to appropriate every thing, and, were 
it poſſible, to put ourſelves in the place of 
* Whoever has obſerved the common effects of love 
when a fellow-ereature is the objet, wilt not queſtion 
the truth of what is here aſſerted, or think that any thing 
can be ſaid too ſtrong of the love of the infinitely perfect 
being: and every perſon who ſearches honeſtly into his 
own mind, will perceive a clear idea of this love; while 
ochers cart ſee gothing in theirs but intereſt and intereſted 
views, Our Saviour ſays, in the garden, „ Father, it 
* it be poſſible, let this cup paſs from me; nevertheleſs 
not as I willf but as thou wilt.” Here we ſee the ha- 


tural deſire at happiueſs ill ſubſiſting. hut yielding; 0, 
or rather {wallowed up in, the deſire that the will of God 


be done, 
| F £ 2 God. 
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God?” Which way ſoever it has come, it 
is now the root of our corruption, and 
the eſſence of that diſeaſe which oceaſions 


all dur trouble; and is well known, at 


leaſt by thoſe who have right notions of 


religion, though people are not always 


careful to give it its own name; '' Self-love, 
as being a more common word, is often 
uſed in a ſenſe that will only agree to it; 
and if I have uſed it, or ſhall hereafter uſe 
I; in the ſame way, this caution, I hope, 


will ain miſtakes as to the 'mean- 


ing * 1: een 10 11. 
Propriety then may be contidebed as ; the 
poiſon of the ſoul; and faith'is the never- 


failing, indeed the only, antidote ; that 


faith which, as St Paul deſcribes it; [Heb. 
xi. 1.], is © the ſubſtance of things ho- 
** ped for, the evidence of things not 
„ ſeen;” as being © ſpark of divine light 
in the centre of the ſoul; ſubfiſting there 


as a ſeed wherein is — really and 


ſubſtantially all we can hope in chis life 
or another; and is therefore called by our 
Saviour, the kingdom of heaven, when, 
ſpeaking to che n he ſays, {Luke 


* 94e the ſixth and anch paragraphs "of fed. i. 3. 
part 1, 
xvii. 
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xvii. 210, 600 The kingdem of heaven is. 
F$ within vou. 10 To 100T $03 won 2 

Now as a ſeed, when planted in ;a-pro- 
per foil,,xightly cultivated, and expoſad to 
the rays of the ſun and the dew of heaven, 
does, by an evolution natural to it, grow 
to be a large tree, ſpreading its roots and 
fibres eyery where, and putting forth 
branches able to bear ſolid fruit; juſt ſo, 
if man do hut contribute what 18 neceſſary 
on his part for cultivating the field, and 
ſuffer it to be impregnated. with the rays 
of the Sun of Righteouſneſs, and to be Wa- 
tered with, the divine grace, this heavenly 
ſeed, or rather this participation of the 
Deity, (iti che expreſſion may be allowed), 
which is planted in his heart, diffuſes, it- 
ſelf through, the whole: ſoul, and grows 
from the ſmalleſt, of ſeeds. to be a great 
tree, bringing forth fruit unto ebener 
and holineſs; of life. 

I though once to have contented my- 
ſelf with giving you this, ſhort account of 
faith; but ag the miſtakes concerning it 
are very co mon, and often, if not al- 
ways, dangergus,.a fer words to explain it 
farther may be wif. perhaps ebd. 

III. 
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III. Wu che ſpirit, or the centre of 
the ſoul, which is an infinite defire of 
light, joy, peace, or happineſs, and ca- 
pable of receiving God with infinite ſenſe 
bility, was turned away from God, it be- 
came dark and groſs, hating the pure Di- 

vine Light; and reaſon and all the facul- 
ties were ſo turned to the creatures and 
material objects, that they became inca- 
pable of perceiving the things of Gol: 
therefore, in order to man's recovery, God 
makes uſe of material and outward things, 
as ſounds or words, writings, and other 
ſenſible ſigns, to inform the mind of what 
is fit and uſeful to bring it back, and what 
is hurtful and pernicious; which could 
not be diſcovered by dark and perverted 
reaſon. Now when God is pleaſed to re- 
veal theſe things by words, or other out- 
ward ſigns, accompanied with certain 
marks of his divine power, to convince 
men that the revelations are from him; 
and when they ſee ot hear theſe revela- 
tions, and without heſitation believe them 
ta come from God, then they are ſaid to 
have faith. But this is only hiſtorical, 
not true faith; and is neither the object, 
nor the light, nor the act of true ſaving 
| faith ; 
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faith; it is indeed a mean that leads to 
it, and no more. Nay ſometimes it goes 
no deeper than the underſtanding or rea- 
ſon, produbing only barren fruitleſs ideas 
concerning God and divine things, which 
have no influence on the heart; and in 
this caſe it takes the name of dead faith, 
being, as St James expreſſes it, without 
„works.“ 

But when the mind turns from the 
chings which are revealed to be evil and 
pernicious, to thoſe which are eternally 
good; when, by uſing the proper helps, 
and removing impediments, it gets above 
ſenſe and reaſon, offering up itſelf to be 
filled with God, and defiring nothing but 
him; then may it be ſaid to exerciſe an 
act of truly divine and ſaving faith; and 
even to live by faith, when it adheres to 
God in this manner continually, and with- 
out interruption, its whole life being then 
with reſpect to him one continued act of 
faith. But this act; however ſimple and 
perfect, is not faith: for the nature and 
eſſence of faith is God working in and il- 
luminating the fund or centre of tlie ſoul 
which deſires him, and gives up itfelf un- 
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to him . It is not the action of the crea- 
ture, but the action of God in a creature 


things which in ſcripture are aſcribed to 
faith. Thus St Paul prays for the Ephe- 


* To beings capable of enjoying God, and created for 
that end, the ſubſtance of things hoped for” can be no 
other than the Divine Light or Word in the centre of the 
ſoul, acting in conformity to the ſtate of the creature, 

To thoſe who have not fallen, or, having fallen, are re- 
ſtored after the proper purification, this action is enjoy- 
ment, or the kingdom of heaven. To beings in ſuch a ſtate 

as ours, it will at firſt be ſo hid as often not to be percci- 
ved; and when perceived, is what we call conſcience. 
But when the creature turns to God, and ſincerely de- 


| fires to give up its will to him, by thus correſponding 


with the Divine Light, it is in a manner ' paſſive under 
the hand of God; ang then the action is faith; which 
growing daily more and more perſect, diſcoyers to the 
w_ that God is working in it, and ſo becomes ** the eri 

*« dence of things not ſeen :” and while the creature con- 


| tinues in this ate, all its adds are acts of faith; faith is 


the root of them, or it acts by faith. By faith Abel of- 
fered to God a more excellent ſacrifice than Cain, and 
was declared juſt; and ſo of the reſt. — in chat 
chapter. 

In this ſenſe of the word faith (and in * acher) it an- 
ſwers to the definition given by St Paul: Faith is the 
© ſubſtance of things hoped for, the evidence of things 
e not ſeen,” Some paſſages of ſcripture indeed there 
are which ſeem to fix, it to believing; but why then was 
the offering of Cain rejected ? Surely Cain believed: 
and numberleſs texts might be adduted to ſhew that 
faith and * ſamm. 

ſians, 
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fans, Icha pit. 16. 17. 18. 19. ], {That 
„God wauld grant them, according to 
the riches / of his glory, to be ſtrengthen- 
ed with: might by his Spirit in the in- 
„% ner mang that Chriſt might dwell in 
6 " au hearts by faith ; that they, being 

rooted iand-grounded- in love, might be 

« able to , comprehend, with all faints, 

* what is che breadth, and length, and 
„depth, and height; and to know the 
* love of Chriſt, which paſſeth knowledge, 
that they might be filled with- all. the 
e fulneſs'of God.“ 

The falſe and dark notions | Gagan | 
entertained concerning faith, have ariſen 
from the ſuperinductions occaſioned by 
lin, For the mind having become dark, 
perverſe, . wandering, dull, and earthly, 
faith, though no wile changed as to its 
ellence, came to have ſome accidental 
things annexed, ſuch as the outward ſigns, 
words, commands, and revelations men- 
tioned before, in order to engage a direct 
attention do the inward operations of God. 
But while God makes uſe of theſe to af- 
tect the mind, he darts at the ſame time 
the rays of his. owa Eternal Light 1 into it; 
and if it be ſo touched with the out ward 
G g helps 


© Part If, 
helps as to give attention, and convert it- 
ſelt, it is immediately moved and en- 
lightened with a divine ſpark or ray, by 
which theſe very helps or means are made 
more efficacious and ſaving, and ſo aſſiſt 
more and more in removing impediments, 
and diſpoſing the mind to be wholly filled 
and irradiated with the pure light of faith. 
Thus they mutually aſſiſt and promote 
one another as it were by turns; but muſt 
by no means be confounded together, for 
that would lead into ſudaiſm. True light 
and peace are the properties or the effects 
of faith, but theſe means and helps do of 
themſelves give neither: nor can they be 
given but by God, who is the only ſource 
of true light and happineſs to the mind. 

Againſt this explanation perhaps it will 
be objected, That faith being to ceaſe in 
the next life, it muſt be ſomething elſe 
than the operation of God in a ſoul right- 
ly diſpoſed; which, inſtead of ceaſing, 
will then be more perfect. I anſwer, It 
will be more perfect, and for that very 
cauſe ceaſes to be faith. That kind of di- 
vine operation which is ſuited to the ſtate 
of man in this life, where he ſees only 
=> "ap "through a r n _ 
Wl 
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with a due correſpondence on his part, 
ſuch a correſpondence as he is capable of, 
that, I ſap, is faith; and that divine o- 
peration which is ſuited to his ſtate in the 
next life, When he {hall fee face to face, 
„mall ſee gas he is ſeen, and know as he 
js known,” being ſomething very dif- 

ferent, is therefore not faith. _ + 
Such, then being the nature and eſſence 
of Raich, it may ſubſiſt and operate inde- 
pendent of outward means, even in a Hea- 
then whq knows not the law, but never- 
theleſs © worketh good, and hath the 
circumciſion of the heart in the Spirit.“ 
God, the Word, is, in ſcripture, called the 
true light, Which enlightens every man 
* that, cometh into the world.“ This 
light I take to be the light of nature, or of 
conſcience, bearing witneſs, and accu- 
© ſing or excuſing; and can hardly doubt, 
that, when it meets witli correſpondence, it 
is true living faith, ſince it is written, The 
* juſt ſhall live by faith ;” and in another 
Place, glory, honour, peace, and immor- 

tality, to every one that workerh good, 

to the Jew! firſt, and alſo, to the Gentile,” 
(Rom. ii. 194] 3 and [ver. 14. 15. ]: For 
* when the Gentiles which have not the 
G g 2 ., 
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* law, do by nature the things contained 
in the law, theſe, having not the law, 
axe a law unto themſelves: which ſhew 
© the work of the law written in their 
hearts, their conſcience alſo bearing wit- 
* neſs, and their thoughts the mean while 
* accuſing or elſe excuſing one another,” 
— Again, [chap. i. 16. 17.],, * The goſpel 
* of Chriſt is the power of God unto ſal- 
vation, to every one that believeth, to 
the Jew firſt, and alſo to the Gentile. 
For therein is the righteouſneſs of God 
revealed from faith to faith“ 

Now, the inference to be drawn from 
theſe paſſages compared, is plainly this: 
That the Gentiles, though without the law, 
and outward revelation, were not altoge- 
ther deſtitute of faith; but that the goſpel 
was a new manifeſtation of the righteouſ- 
neſs of God, ſuited to the preſent dark- 
neſs and needs of mankind, and fit and 
capable, not only to ſupport and maintain 
the true natural light, but rin to ad- 
vance or extend it infinite 

But though the true light. which en- 
lightens every man that cometh; into the 
world, is a principle of infinite. life and 


activity, it may ir in the ſoul like an 


exotic 
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exotic plant, whoſe tender ſhoots, almo ſt as 
oon ag they appear, art ſtifled by perni- 
cious weeds, now tlie natural product of 
= foil; or "blaſted by the inclemency of 
| Whettfore a due correſpondence is 
edel on our part, to make it act with 
the life and energy which is natural to it, 
and ſo to diffuſe itſelf as to influence our 
thoughts and actions. Then it is that we 
have true faith, ſuch a faith as comes ful- 
ly up to the apoſtle's' definition, and is 
the evidence of things not ſeen,” as well 
* the ſubſtance of things hoped for ;” 
by its admirable effects diſcovering to the 
ſoul that it is not forfaken, and fo beco- 
ming, as it were, a pledge in its own hand 
of the continuance of God's love to it, and 
of the performance of all his promiſes. 
And it is when faith is in this ſtate, that 
the ſoul abandons itſelf wholly to God, 
reſting upon him with eaſineſs and tran- 
quillity ; believing' what he has been plea- 
ſed to reveal, and in all things practiſing 
a blind implicit obedience” to his will. 
Thus it believes, and thus it acts, leaving 
the event to God; and ſo ſtrong, ſo abſo- 
lute is its renghktäcit, 3 and its confidence in 
hun, that it were impoſſible for men or 
angels 
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angels to make it heſitate a moment, or 


change its conduct *, It is then, and not 
till then, that propriety is directly attack - 
ed, which is truly a ſeed of death and hell 
in every child of Adam. The poiſon 
which it had ſpread through the ſoul, is 
by degrees erpelled. and may drop of 


„It is this admirable diſpoſition, hs ry and conſtant 
effect of true ſaith, which being conſidered às a virtue he. 
Jonging to man, is in the ſcripture clafſed/with- hope and 
charity, and oſten mentioned under the name of faith, in 
contradiſtinction from that rational belief which is only 
ſuperficial, and without works. Whether the effe& cr 

_ the cavſe be more properly expreſſed by the word 7aith, 
in the grammatical ſenſe of it, is hardly worth our no- 
tice ; ſince we have from St Paul a formal definition 
which we think will only agree to the cauſe, and are ſup- 
ported in this opinion by the beſt writers. To put the 
word fin for a fin-offering, or offering ſor, fits would be 
thought an improper way of ſpeaking; yet it is common 
in the Old Teſtament, and was familiar to the Jews. To 


put the word faith for the divine light dwelling in the | 
heart of man, meeting with correſpondence on his part, | 
and ſo producing that reſignation and confidence which, 
perhaps, in fridtneſs of ſpeech, ſhould omty be (called 
faith, may have been as familiar to the apoſtles, and 
thoſe to whom they wrote: and quotations Wight be gi- 
ven from Philo, and others, which wonld ſhew it is 
ſomewhat more than a may-be, that among the Jews 
and firſt Chriſtians, faith, bore a meaning very different 
from what the followers of Calvin and Janſenius have, 
with too much ſucceſs, endeavoured to fix upon it; a 
meaning which agrees with Wen given here, 
and leads to it. 


A Me a ot to 


corruption 
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corruption preſſed our; its roots and fibres 


are cut or torn away, and all the paſſages 
ſtopped by which it can receive nouriſh- 
ment! Thus it withers, languiſhes, and 
dies; and faith every where inſinuates it- 
{elf in the place of this baneful weed. 

In this flouriſhing ſtate, faith, or the 


kingdom of God in the ſoul, is compared 


by our Saviour [Matth. xiii, 33. ] to leaven 
hid in three meaſures of meal until the 


whole is leavened; thereby intimating, 


that its operations never ceaſe until the 
whole man be made one with it, and con- 
ſequently with God; which is the con- 


ſummation of all, aid what he prayed for 


in the garden: — Father, let them be 
one, as we are one.“ 

From the little which I have here taken 
upon me to write of faith, you will eaſily 
obſerve that it is by it we are juſtified, 
(made righteous, or juſt), though a great 
deal muſt be done and ſuffered on our 
part. Nor need we be ſurpriſed with the 
difnculties we ſhall meet with in the ſpi- 
ritual life, or expect that a weed ſo deeply 
rooted can be eafily pulled away, or the 


poiſon it has ſpread through the ſoul car- 


ried off at once. But though it is a work 
11111710: of 
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of time and labour, we have no Waſon to 
be diſcouraged God is with us; and if 
we do / our beſt, our labour {hall not be in 
vain. And in this work, beſides the im- 
mediate aſſiſtance we are to expect from 
him, he has put it in our power to make 
a very profitable uſe of that deſire of hap- 
pineſs which is natural to every one. He 
has again and again protniſed rewards and 
threatened puniſhments: he has ſet before 
us eternal happineſs on the one hand, and 
miſery on the other; that while our faith 
is too weak to influence our conduct, we 
may be engaged for our -own ſake, to en- 
deavour the rooting out of propriety, and 
to oblerve the precepts of religion, which 
are all contrived for that purpoſe.” And 
indeed this method was abſolutely neceſ- 
| fary, theſe being the only incitements that 
can have weight, ſo long as we have na 
better principle than intereſt to drive us 
on; and while we are in this, ſtare, . we do 
well to think often upon them, in order to 
awaken our hopes and fears. But as faith 
grows ſtrong, they diminiſh by degrees; at 
leaſt. we are not ſo ſenſibly affected by 
them; we endeavour to obey and love 
God, not ſo much becauſe it is our inter- 


eſt, 
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eſt, as becauſe he wills it; and both hopes 


and fears, in ſo far as they regard our- 
ſelves * ave at laſt entirely ſwallowed up 
in the.nandenſe ocean of charity. Then is 
the victory obtamed, and we have peace 

—— w—_—_— inſtead of tumult 
1 I 
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* There, are two of. bope very different, as the 
principles are different from which they proceed. The 
bne regards ſelf only, and ſo is from propriety, or at belt 
no more than a natural effect of the  good-will-we bear 
to ourſelves, Thus, when we hope for the enjoyment 
of God, a — 8 bleſſ ings promiſed to thoſe who do his 
will, our on happineſs is the point in view, and conſe- 
quently the objet of our hope. The other kind being 
trom faith, is truly divine, regarding ſelf no otherwiſe 
than as 4 creature in whom God ** deſires to take de - 
light.“ Whoſbever then is endued with this divine 
rittue, hopes that his offences ſhall be forgiven, and his 
heart ſo puribed, t t God may dwell in it with com- 
placency ; ; not doubting to receive ſuch aſſiſtance from 
heaven as will enable him to perform what on his part 
may be neceffary for that end. And it is this hope point- 
ing directly upon God, and having his will and pleaſure 
for its ſole object, it is thĩs hope, I Ay, which, in the 


catalogue of vittues, St Paul has ranked with faith and 


charity, giving it che middle place. Faith is ſome- 
times compared; to a tree iT Hope wil be the bloſſoon. 
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and Charity the fruit. 
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1. Two pernicious errors concerning trace. 

2. Of in. ' The forgivene of it witewerſal, 

but not ſufficient to ſalvation *without a 
change in the heart. Prayer neceſſary 
towards operating that 1 The 
nature of praſ er. 

3. 07 the moral ſenſe conſidered as that h 

 ' "which men art capable of gratitude, o- 
love under the influence of propriet); 
euer eee eee 


l. W O go through all che miſtake 
which men have fallen into with 
reſpect to religion, were an endleſs labour; 
nor is it needful: they take their riſe from 
propriety, and will fall with it. Vet two 
there are which deſerve to be particularly 
mentioned ; both concerning grace, and 
elirectly contrary to one another. 

It was in the fifth r that Pelagius 
publiſhed his errors. He maintained, 
That the fall had no conſequence but to 
bring on a degeneracy; that man, free to 
chuſe betwixt good and evil, is able of 
himſelf to work out his ſalvation without 

"1944 any 
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any aſſiſtance from God; that the inward 
operation of the Holy Spirit, or grace, is 
unneceſſary, and therefore not to be ex- 
pected or debred. . ot Auguſtin, having a 
juſt abhorrence of opinions ſo contrary to 
truth, ſo detrimental to religion, and dan- 
gerous to mankind, attacks them with a 
warmth natural to him when he thought 
the honour of God was concerned; and it 
is generally allowed, that, in this diſpute, it 
carried him to an exceſs on the other ſide. 
He ſhews the weakneſs of man; but 
ſhews it in ſuch a light as would make 
grace not only neceſſary, but irreſiſtible: 
yet, againſt the Manicheans, and elſewhere, 
he builds aften upon, a different ſyſtem, 
altogether, oppoſite to conſequences that 
might be drawn from the unguarded ex- 
preſſions which dropped from him on this 
occaſion, If grace be irreſiſtible, liberty 
is nothing; and if all are not ſaved, the 
reaſon is obvious; all are not choſen. 
And indeed, they who maintain , eternal 
decrees of election and reprobation,, have 
not omitted ta make ule of ſo great a name 
as St Auguſtin, to give a ſort of aber 
10 ſo ſtrange a doctrine. 
t was taken up by Calvin 55 hls fol- 
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lowers, at a time when every one took the 
liberty to aſſert Hat they pleaſed; and 
they who aſſerted the neweſt things, were 
by ſme thought the beſt reformers; There 
were two reaſons for its being ſo eaſily re- 
ceived; The Papiſts talked much, indeed 
too much, of 4vorks,” and of merit ; and 
many fancied they could never be far e- 
nough from them. Beſides, ſelf-love found 
its account greatly in this ſyſtem: for, ac- 
cording to it, heaven was to be got with- 
out trouble, or not at all; and, with peo- 
ple of a certain turn of mind, to ſeparate 
trom a corrupted church would paſs for a 
mark of election. Thus religion was made 


to conſiſt in faith alone. But what ſort of 


faith? The Superlapſarians ſay, A _ 
ving that Jeſus Chriſt died, not for all, 

but only for the elect; that his merits ar- 
imputed to them, and by virtue of that 
imputation, they are heirs of the king- 
dom of heaven; while the reſt of man- 
kind are by an eternal decree devoted to 
deſtruction. The Sublapſarians, willing 
to ſoften it in appearance, have; inſtead 
of eternal deerees of reprobation, choſen 
to call it preteritiun. There was no = 
hs _ (fay they): ordaining the fall: 


* — gas Wa — 
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dam vas free to ſtand ; but all having 
« falltnln him, God might juſtly have 


Act all periſh; and His redeeming a few, 


gives noi ground of complaint to thofe 
« who are paſſed by; they would have 
« been, no leſs miſerable though there had 


been no redemption.“ Now, if all could 


be faved, as it not the ſame to paſs by or 
to reprobate? But having ſaid elſewhere 
what I think ſufficient for ſhewing the 
abſurdity of theſe opinions conſidered with 
regard to the juſtice and goodneſs, of God, 
Lond here only take notice of the influ- 
ence they have with regard to practice; 
and it is a wonder they have not more. 
t is lucky in ſome caſes that people do not 
act, or even believe, W 2 to 
their principles. | 

Let reprobation and the rrefitibilir of 


grace, in whatever ſhape it is put, be ſup- 


poſed to be true, and a few of the moſt 
obvious inferences made, it will be evi- 
dent, that all endeavours to be moral or 
religious, all ſort of prayer, and, in ſhort, 
every thing that has reſpect to another 
life, is labour in vain. They who are e- 
lected to jalvation will infallibly be ſaved, 


See the ſeven Jalt paragraphs of feet, i. 3. part 1. 
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though they take no thought 8 it; 
the means are ordained as well q as t the end; 
and if grace is to be given, 1 it will be! irre- 
ſiſtible. They, on the other hand, who 
are appointed to perdition, | can oaks 10 
change in their lot; j the irreverfible des 
cree is gone out, mh peril] they muſt, 
The rewards ſo often promiſed ii in ſcripture 
as incitements to do well, and the puniſh- 
ments threatened to thoſe. who do not, 
are only to amuſe us. The ele&t muſt do 
well, and their place i is marked i in heaven; 
n 5 cannot, apd their Fa i 


will, our choice is determined win fatal 
KK: we have no power to alter, Thus 
we have only to give looſe, reins to our 
paſhons, our deſires, and inclinations: 

without grace all our care is to no pur- 
poſe; and if grace is to he be given, it 

will be powerful enough to reſtrain them, 
or we {hall be ſaved though they be not 
reſtrained. 1 ſay not, that all who, 5: with 
predeſtination act in this manner, I hope 
they do not; yea 1 am auen there 
are good people among them, who do 
their beſt ; but if they are to act ageording 
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to their principles, this ſurely is the rational 
way ; and 1 fear many | who are thought 
to be very evout, are not far from it. 
The: Have a genera maxim, That works 
are of no value: We are juſtified by 
* faith ;" mu (as they explain it) is a 
| belief that we are of the number of 
thoſe to whom the merits of Jeſus Chriſt 
are to be imputed, To acquire this, is the 
great work of religion : it is for this they 
pray ; for this they hear ſermons, and go 
to ſacraments. And when, by working 
upon the imagination, they have got them- 
ſelves perſuaded that they are of the e- 
lect, (which with ſome is no hard matter), 
they have then what they call aſſurance of 
falvation, and eafineſs during the reſt of 
their life. They commonly abſtain from 
groſs immoralities, ſuch as are ſcandalous 
and ſhameful in the eye of the world ; 
but as for other things, they are thought 
confiſtent enough with a ſtate of grace, 
and therefore but little minded. Now re- 
ligion being put on this footing, is it not 
plain, that all the prayers and obſervances, 
even of the moſt ſerious, ſerve no end but 
to ſatisfy curioſity? Their anxiety to know 
their fate, makes it neither better nor 
worſe; 


n 
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worſe; it was determined long before 
and they themſelves acknowledge, that 
many are elected to ſalvation, who paſs 
their lives without ever thinking about it; 
their faith perhaps is not given till the 
very moment of death, and. it-is-as effec- 
tual then as if they had it from the cradle. 
Ho agreeable ſoever it may be to fancy 
one's ſelf a favourite of heaven; and "tag 
after enjoying the good things of the 
earth, or as great a ſhare of them as we 
can procure ; after paſſing our lives in 
a conſtant purſuit of worldly- pleaſure, 
without ever denying ourſelves in any one, 
or refuſing to corrupt nature the ſmalleſt 
of its demands; we are ſecure of eternal 
happineſs, and ſhall be ſet down with 
thoſe who, as our Saviour commanded, 
have denied themſelves, have taken up 
their croſs, and followed him: I fay, 
how agreeable ſoever theſe things may be, 
it were impoſhble to fall in with ſuch a 
ſcheme of religion, if people did not 
groſsly miſtake the nature of ſin, as well 
as of faith; and indeed of every thing 
that makes the ſtate of a creature good 
or bad. It is * by faith“ we are juſti- 


fied, as the Apoſtle 1 us: but what 
he 
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he undepftatds by itʒ is not a fancy of the 
imagination or wham of our conctiving; 
| he; himſelf rhas- fixed its meaning in that 
ſhort, but allmirable, definition, Faith 
js the ſuhſtance of things hoped for, the 
e evidence of things not ſeen,” But ha- 
ving in the former ſection explained it in 
a way which I think agrecable to the ſcrip- 
ture, though perhaps diſſerent from ſome 
opinions commonly enough entertained 
concerning it, I ſhall only obſerve now, 
that every one whoſe faith is ſuch as I have 
there deſcribed, will infallibly be juſtified. 
Nor need we ſcruple to affirm that it alone 
is true faith; whatever elſe is called faith 
being, with regard to juſtification; entire- 
ly falſea and they WhO expect to be juſti- 
hed by any other, are in the ſtate of thoſe 
mentioned by St Paul, who © have a form 
of godlineſs, but deny rhe power thereof.“ 
By chat explanation of faith it will be 
eaſy to diſcover what is meant by ** dead 
works, and the works of the law,” 
ſo often mentioned in ſcripture, particu- 
larly by:Sr Paul, as of no value: and we 
will not he ſtartled with ſeeing that apoſtle 
make ule of; the ſtrongeſt. terms to exalt 


taith, and to ſhew the inſigniſicancyo of 
I 1 works 
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works which do not proceed from it. As to 
other works, they can never be ſet in oppo- 
ſition to faith, or conſidered by themſelves, 

it is the cauſe of them, and they are the 
neceſſary and conſtant effeRs of it : but if 
we obſerve the commandments of God, 

as we would obey the laws of a tyrant, 
from a ſervile dread of puniſhment or ex- 
pectatiqn of gain, our obedience will make 
no change! in the diſpoſition of our hearts; 
we continue ſlaves to ſin notwithſtanding 
our works, and therefore unfit to receive 
the recompence of children, _ 

But how dangerous ſoever it may be to 
miſtake the nature of faith, and ſo to ap- 
ply what is ſaid of it in ſcripture to a wild 
imagination of our own, reſting at the 
ſame time upon an irreſiſtibility of grace, 
and fantaſtical decrees of election; I ſay, 
how dangerous ſoever an error of — kind 
may be, let us beware of falling into the 
other extreme, or of ſaying, with Pelagius, 
that man has within himſelf all that is ne- 
ceſſary for working out his ſalvation, and 
therefore has no occaſion for grace, or any 
aſſiſtance from God. What a horrid fund 
of pride muſt one have N he is ca- 


rg to think in this manner and how 
— deeply 
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deeply ignorant muſt he be of his own 
ſtate! He who thought ſo firſt, and was 
bold enough to publiſh his opinion, did 
well to aflirm that the fall was not great; a 
diſorder had need be very ſmall which man 
. was to rectify by his own ſtrength : but 
one muſt have poor notions of an inno- 
cent righreous ſtate, who can look into 
himſelf, and fancy he wants but little of 
being innocent and righteous. 

Of all the errors which have ever been 
hatched, this of Pelagius is moſt contrary 
to true religion. Inſtead of humility, and 
difidence of ourſelves, it fills the 'mind 
with arrogance and preſumption ; and ſe- 
cures the poſſeſſion of theſe valuable qua- 
ities, and indeed of every particle of cor- 
ruption brought upon human nature by 
fn. It ſecures, I ſay, all this, by cutting 
olf our commerce with God, making men 
rely upon their own ſtrength for deliver- 
ance: for though our Saviour has com- 
manded to pray without ceaſing, and * 
ſaid, “ Aſk, and it ſhall be given,“ it 
teaches, that all prayer is unnecellary, yea 
ſinful, urleſs it be reckoned no fin to 
make a mock of God, by aſking what we 


ane hope to receive, nor think we need. 
| OLA This 
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This ſingle. inſtance, out of many which 
might be given, will hew, how. contrary 
it is to revealed religion; and, as no per- 
ſon has yet offered a ſyſtem of natural re- 
ligion; of which prayer for ſuch aſſiſtance 
to perform our duty, as umphes all that is 
meant by grace, is not made an eſſential 
part, I ſhall diſpenſe with myſelf from 
multiplying words to confute an opinion 
which ſo plainly contradicts, not only re- 
velation, but even the common or general 
ſenſe of mankind, that whoever ſutters 
himſelf to fall into it, may be looked on 
as willing to be deceived. 3 

Let us then acknowledge our inſufli- 
ciency, and with a humble confidence cx- 
poſe our hearts to the inſpirations of the 
Holy Spirit, that by grace we, may be eu- 
abled to perform what is , neceſſary, on our 
part for enlivening our faith: and let us 
not rely upon works which proceed not 
from it; that is, from the faith which, 
by way of eminence, may be called rue; 
for there is no other by which, we ſhall be 
juſtified. 

Thar faith by which we 88 che ex- 
iſtence of God, and whatever he has, been 
pleaſed , to reveal to mankind,, when it 


comes 
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comes ofily from A right exerciſe of reaſon, 
after inqulring into the proofs upon 
hich à rational belief is founded, has 
reached — farther thin the underſtand- 
ing: and even when we rely upon the 
judgement of others, from an unwilling- 
neſs to take the trouble of 1 inquiring, or 
an incapacity of doing it, though it may 
be called a ſort of implicit faith, it is To, 
ſon ſtill that determines our belief; we 
think there 1s no ground to doubt of ID 
has been received as true by perſons ca- 
pable to Judge, and who had no temptation 
to deceive us. This faith we may have, and 
yet continue in ſin; (“ the devils believe, 
and tremble“); for the ſpirit can only 
be touched by what comes from God; and 
while it remains the ſame, there is no 
change in our ſtate with reſpect to ſalva- 
tion. But becauſe the inferior faculties ( 
mean the faculties of the ſoul, conſidered 
as diſtin from thoſe of the ſpirit), are 
often affected by it, and our hopes and 
fears awakened, it may come to be very | 
uſetul in determining us to correſpogd 
with the Divine Light, and may thus be 
a mean leading to true faith. It happens : 
however ſometimes, that when the 1 imagi- 
nation 
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nation 1s ſtrong, our hopes and fears riſ: 


to an exceſſive bei ght, according as we 
think often of rewards or puniſhments ; 

and. when theſe meet with wrong notions 
of God, and of the way in which he ads 
upon _ creatures, they commonly end 
in aſſurance of ſalvation or abſolute de- 
ſpair. Thus we ſhall hear people, as their 
fancy works, talking of an inward fecl- 
ing of grace, and the {ſweetneſs of faith; 
or crying out they are hardened by God, 
and reprobated. To be ſure none of thoſe 
ſtates are good; but it is more than poſ- 
ſible that the ſecond may not be the 


worſt. 


Others again, ſeeing the abſurdity of 
acting or believing after this manner, con- 
clude, too haſtily, that there is no ſuch 
thing as a ſpiritual intercourſe betwixt 
God and man. All that is neceſſary to 
* be known is contained in the ſcriptures: 
and we have reaſon to direct us in per- 
* forming what is required.” Inſpira- 
tion, according to them, is ceaſed, beak 
no new doctrine is to be reyealed ; as if 
the gifts of prophecy, of miracles, and of 
preaching, were the only gifts God could 


beſtow upon his creatures, But they _ 
0 
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of nothing higher than reaſon, and will 
have no faith that does not come from it : 

which, with reſpect to life, is the ſame as 
if a 1 who, was to begin a voyage, 
ſhould refuſe to have the needle of the 
compaſs touched with the loadſtone, in- 
tending to turn it to the north with his 
hand, as often as the direction was chan- 
ged by the courſe of the ſhip. If, on the 
contrary, one ſhould believe the needle to 
be touched when it is not, its motions, 


though they are all but accidental, will be 


conſidered as coming from the impreſſion 


of the loadſtone : and this is the caſe of 
thoſe who miſtake their own imaginations 
tor faith. 


II, A miſunderſtanding of the nature 
of ſin is, I believe, a great part of the 
cauſe that people fall ſo eafily into theſe, 
as well as other, miſtakes in religion, 
They conlider it as an offence againſt 
God, but have no thought of the change 
it makes in the mind. Thus falvation is 
ſuppoſed t to be a conſequence of a judicial 
act, by which the treſpaſs is pardoned, in 
the ſame manner as kings and princes par- 


don che crimes of their ſubjects. Accor- 
ding 
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ding to ſame, it is a free and abſolute ad 
of grace, without any condition whatſo- 


ever; but then it is reſtricted to ſuch and 
ſuch particular perſons: with others, i: 


is univerſal ; certain things however are 


required, and the performance of them 
is the condition upon which it is granted; 


but that being done, every one is equally 


intitled to the benefit of it. 

The forgiveneſs of fin is abſolute and 
9 9 without condition or reſtric- 
tion; it was merited for us by Jeſus 
Chriſt, and for his ſake 1s ,granted to all 


that aſk it: grace is now as freely offered 


as if fin had never been committed ; and 


if our ſpiritual faculties were as capable 


to receive the divine communications, we 
would have the ſame intercourſe with God 
as Adam had before the fall. The guilt 


of ſin is waſhed away in the blood of 
Chriſt, but the diſorder it has brought 


upon the mind continues; and till that 1s 
removed it is impoſſible we can be happy. 
If, for example, drunkenneſs. "was to be 
puniſhed with death, though the crime 
were pardoned, death might ſtif be the 
conſequence, if the blood Was ; fo heated 


as to bring 0 on a ferer: and thoug] there 
8 Was 
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was a phyfician who could infallibly eure 
that diſeaſe, if the patient refuſed to ſub- 


nüt to his management, we would not be 


ſurpriſed to ſee him die notwithſtanding 
his pardon. And if you will ſuppoſe 
farther, that a fever is unavoidable after 
drunkenneſs, and it again incurable with- 


out the help of the phyſician ; you will 


ice how the pardon of {in is conſiſtent with 
the neceſſity of going through a ſtate of 
purification, and of ſubmitting to what- 
ever is preſcribed by the great phyſician of 
our ſouls ; otherwiſe the ſpiritual death i- 
unavoidable, not as the puniſhment of a 
tault, but'a natural effect of the diſorder 
occaſioned by fin. Thus if we would be 
ſaved, we muſt reſolve to obſerve the rules 
id down to us by our Saviour. He has 
hewn us the way to life, It is indeed 
narrow, and the gate is ſtrait ; but if we 
preſs forward, we are {ure of the prize: 
and he who has ſaid, © Deny yourſelves, 
* take up your croſs, and follow me,” has 
hid alſo, © My yoke, is caſy, and my bur- 


* 
+ 


den light. 80 


Fear not then to apf ly in good earneſt 
to the practice of religion : what 15 diffi- 
cult, yea impoſſible, with men, is not ſo 
| K k with 
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I 


with God. And do not put it off from 
one time to another: the prefent is the 


proper ſcaſon; and the loſs of a day may 


be of the worſt conſequence, for you ar: 
not ſure of the next. Beſides, the diff. 
culties not only remam, but will ahrays 
become greater: every day of an irreli- 
gious life gives new ſtrength to the dit- 
eaſe; and the poiſon which at firit might 
have been thrown out gently, grows ti 
trong to be expelled without a convulſion 
of tlie whole foul, which few, very tc. ' 
dave cohrage cnough to bear; and fo, atter 
many years, they drop into the grave in 
the midft of their vain and fruitleſs re! 
lutions. 

People are ſometimes unwilling to know 
their own weaknel; : the blame is thrown 
upon the itate or Lte they are engaged in 
and they believe themſelves good and vir- 
tuous, becauſe they think they would be 
ſo in other circumſtances. Small excutcs 


are accepted of from a friend, and ve 


cannot find in our hearts to be long angry 
with ovprlelves. . Let us do all we can in 
the ſlate in which, providence has placed 
us: let vs carefully perform the dutics 9; 
of it, and bear its croſſcs. wich Patience, 


J. 
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jet no opportunity be omitted of doing 
good: and let all be done with an upright 
intention, and a fincere deſire to pleate 
God. This is the true virtue, and every 

fate is capable of it. 
Bur you mult not imagine we can do 
theſe things by our own {trength : had 
we nothing elfe to depend upon, our cuſe 
were indeed deplorable. It is true we 
now our duty; and reaſon will teil us 
we ought to perform it: but, alas! what is 
reaſon ! how weak its influence! and 
how caſily is it hoodwinked ! We muit 
cheretore lift up our eyes unto God, 
from him cometh our help:“ and we 
my do it with contidence; for he will not 
tortake choſe who truſt in him. Yea he 
has promiſed to hear their petitions who 
ak in his Son's name: we are even com- 
manded to alk, and atlared that we ſhall 
reve ;/andait we knock, that it hall be 
o Hened unto us. But that we may not be 
guerant of the Tight way of a king, we 
e likewile commanded to © pray with- 
aut ceafing.“ It is by prayer we become 
proper objects of the divine mercy, and 
«:quire the neceſlary diſpoſitions for re- 
turing: the grace Which Jeſus Chriſt has 
K k 2 merited 
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merited for us: and it is a duty ſo indifpen- 
ſable, that the whole progreſs of the ſoul 
towards God depends upon it; with it we 
are ſecure of ſucceſs, without it an eaſy 
prey to the weakeſt of our enemies. 

But whoever would confine his prayer 
to ſome verbal petitions, whether put in or- 
der by himſelf or others, or even to certain 
ſtated times ſet apart for devotion, would 
make ſmall advances in religion. This 
kind of prayer is always good and neceſ- 
ſary, and perhaps all that is to be expect- 
ed in the beginning; but does not come 
up to that which is required in the ſcrip- 

re: a more perfect prayer muſt be 
meant, a prayer which is not' interrupted 
by the neceſſary cares of life, or the du- 
ties of ſociety, elſe it were impoſſible to 
pray without ceaſing.“ I know it is 
commonly thought ſo, and is therefore 
tuppoſed to mean only that we ſhould 
pray often, or much: but the precept is 
plain; and when the nature of prayer 15 
rightly underſtood, does note _ to be 
ſoftenecl. 

If one ſhould write down al his wants, 
and every thing in which he deſires the 
divine aſſiſtance, beginning or ending with 

0 | a 
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z prayer formed in the belt manner and. 
then retire to read this over, or to repeat 
it from his memory, in the humbleſt 
poſture,. but without minding. how his 
thoughts were employed, being ſure that 
nothing us forgot, and the expreſſions 
all weighed with the greateſt exactneſs; 
while another, inſtead of a way in which 
the heart has no part, without other pre- 
paration than a deep ſenſe uf the divine 
goodneſs, and of his oven indigence, pre- 
ſents himſelf before God, vile in his own 
eyes, but truſting to the mercy which is 
promiſed through jeſus Chriſt; and be- 
ing ſure: that all his wants are known, 
and hoping that God will bring him out 
of his miſery by ſuch means as will be 
moſt effectual, firmly reſolves to conſider 
all the diſpenſations of providence in this 
view, and without making a choice for 
himſelf, to ſubmit his will in all things to 
the will ef God, accepting as ſuch of e- 
very thing that happens to him; and that | 
he may be able to perform his reſolution, 
keeps himſelf in the preſence of God with 0 
his heart expoſed to the divine influences, 
and ready to receive ſuch graces as it ſhall 
pleaſe God to give: if two perſons, I ſay, 
| | ſhould 
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ſhould- preſent themſelves before God in 
ways ſo difterent, every one muſt ſee which 
of them had made the. beſt prayer ; ye 
this laſt may be made at all times, and in 
all places . Whatever way we be out- 
wardly employed, the mind cannot be ty 
taken up but that our thoughts may be 
often directed towards God: and when 
one has been for ſome time accuſtomed: to 
a right method of prayer, as 1oon as be 
conſiders himſelf in the preſence of God, 
without any reaſoning or formal. reticc- 
tions upon the infinite diſproportion be- 
twixt a creature and the creator, he will 
fee his own nothingneſs; and a lively 
faith will at the ſame time prevent his 
doubting of the divine aſſiſtance. 

Now, as prayer conſiſts not in words, 
nor in the poſture of the body, but in the 
diſpoſitions which I have mentioned, While 
they laſt, if it was but for a moment, that 
moment is ſpent in prayer: and when the 
mind comes to be ſo fixed in them, that, 
notwichſtanding our neceſſary commerce 
with the world, the will remains united 
unto God, though, becauſe of human 

* This kind of prayer the French call ragen, the 
her priere, We have but one word ſor both. 
| frailty, 
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frailty , the attention cannot be always the 
ſame; then we pray as we ought to pray, 

and without cealing.” And 

This ſtate of continual prayer, imply- 
ing ſuch a union with God as is propor- 
tioned to this lite, is ſo far from being i- 
maginary or enthuſiaſtic, that it is impoſ- 
fible we can have true reſt or peace in any 
other. For ſuch is the nature of man, 
that ſo long as the will is not wholly uni- 
ted ro God, every ſtate mutt be a ſtate of 
violence ; and how hard foever he may 
ſtrain for happineſs, his projects will be 
unſucceſsful: all they can reach to is ſome 
alleviation of miſery ; and even that muſt 
rail as ſoon as the preſent ſcene is cloſed, 
vehement unextinguiſhable deſire of 


Cod, which 4s the ground, eſſence, or firſt 


principle in every intelligent being, makes 
tim poſſible for thein to be ſatisfied with 
au thing but him; and is in angels and 
men the true, eternal, and only ſource ot 
tappineſs or miſery. 

The angels who kept their ſtation, be- 
ag united to the object of this deſire, have 
derer felt che anguiſh of its being unſatiſ- 
fed; but, on the contrary, have fulneſs 
07 107, always deſiring and loving, and 

oor always 
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always enjoying what they defire and love. 
Men are ſeparated from the object of their 
deſire by the wall of partition Which fin 
has made betwixt God and them, but be- 
ing ſtupefied by the body, haye hot yet fei; 
the anguiſh of being unſatisfied 3 as ſoon 
however as death puts an end to the ſtupe- 
faction, they mult feel it, all but thoſe who 
employ themſelves here in ſuch a way as 
will qualify them for being united to God. 
Life is the valuable time allowed us to pre- 
pare for happineſs; and they who will not 
ule it for that purpoſe, ought to expect the 
worlt : but others, who are willing to be- 
{tow their labour, are ſure to ſucceed. We 
can lift up our hearts, as well as our eyes, 
to heaven, and in doing ſo may depend on 
being aſſiſted by him who is almighty. | 
ſay, we can lift up our hearts, as well as 
our eyes, to heaven: for though we do 
not love God ** with all our heart, we 
are not ſo deeply ſunk in propriety as not 
to love him at all; we have at deaſt a ſenſe 
of gratitude towards him as our benefac- 
tor, and gratitude is love. It i not in- 
deed a love ſo ſtrung as would make us go 
great lengths in ſelfadenial;; if we had no 
other motives than to pleaſe Goc: but it 
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is love: and every one is capable of it, 
ſome more, ſome leſs, but all in ſome de- 
gree of other ; that is, every one has a 
ſenſe of moral beauty, but too weak in a 
natural ſtate, or too much intangled with 
propriety not to be influenced by it. Vet, 


weak and intangled as it is, it ſeems to be 


all that the divine goodneſs has to work 
upon; and (perhaps) the differencing 
character betwixt a fallen creature and one 
irrecoverably loſt: for as our love to God 
cannot be ſuch as to qualify us for that 
union which is a ſtate of continual prayer 
in this life, and of enjoyment in the next, 
until this ſenſe be wholly diſengaged from 
every weight "and incumbrance ; on the 
other hand, I think; while it is not quite 
extinguiſhed; no creature can be ſo abſo- 
lately, fo incorrigibly wicked, but that 
there may be hope. One thing is certain, 
that it may be made a moſt effetual mean 
of advancing towards God, by uſing it in 
2 right way; whereas a contrary manage- 
ment will ever be attended with the great- 
eſt danger. And chis is what I propoſe to 
ew you in the next article; where, in 
treating of the moral ſenſe, I ſhall princi- 
pally keep in vie the advantage of ufing 
N LI it 
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it 75 ight, and the diſmal NOVO of 
Sirius a falſe quiet by a *condua 


which muſt weaken, and even extinguiſh 
it, if that be poſlible. 0 ITO 


III. Tater is a ſenſe of beauty well 
known by the name of taffe, which we ſee 
by experience may be greatly improved, 
even to ſuch a delicacy as to become a very 
conſiderable ſource of pleaſure; yet when 
neglected, it appears but juſt enough to 
ſhew, that in every human creature there is 
ſuch a thing. Two pieces of painting, 
the one done by the greateſt maſter, the 
other by a common hand, ſhall be looked 
on with equal coolneſs ; the colouring, or 
variety of figures, may give a little plea- 
ſure, and that is all : another, perhaps the 
ſame perſon, after exerciſing his taſte in a 
right method, no ſooner caſts his eye on 
che firſt, but he perceives a world of beau- 
ries, obſerves the exact imitation of nature 
in expreſſing the paſſions, and is charmed 
into a ſort of rapture with the ſymmetry of 
the whole, commonly ending his reflec- 
tions in admiring the genius of the pain- 
ter: while a third, having ſome Row or o- 
ther made his taſte worſe than nature gave 


it, 
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it, overlooks the fineſt pieces of Rubens or 
Raphael, but is hugely delighted with the 
daubing on a ſign- poſt, becauſe it glares 
with red and yellow, and hangs in a "I 
ed frame. Inſtances of this kind mi ight 
be taken from muſic, ſculpture, , and 
architecture, and from every thing in 
which harmony and proportion have place; 
and theſe obſervations will hold when ap- 

plied to objects capable of moral beauty, 
= ſenſe of which may be called a taſte, 
and may be improved or vitiated by a 
right management or a wrong. 

Let us ſuppoſe then three ſorts of this 
inward perception or ſenſe of moral beau- 
ty: the firſt ſhall be that which anſwers 
beſt to the bulk of mankind, and may be 
called natural ; the ſecond, improved, ta- 
king in the degrees upward until it be- 
come perfect; the third, vitiated, inclu- 
ding the degrees downward to a total ex- 
tinction. The qualities which conſtitute 
the character of a perfect being, and the 
different, degrees of them, will be the ob- 
ject of this ſenſe : bur to avoid confulion, 
[ ſhall conſider the three principal ones as 
comprehending all the reſt, viz. power, 
wiſdom, and goodnels ; and endeavour i to 

EI give 
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give a juſt repreſentation of the manner in 
2 men are affected towards a being 
whoſe works or actions diſcover chat it has 
thoſe qualities; beginning with that claſs, 
whoſe moral ſenſe, in the diviſion indy 
made, I have called, naië j. 
Power alone will by no means make a 
| lovely. character; aud though under the 
direction of wiſdom, if that principle is 
wanting which determines. a being to ex- 
erciſe its power for the good of others, we 
may admire and fear, but cannot love. 
Thus, in contemplating the works of God, 
thoſe works I mean which make the ma- 
terial inanimate part of the creation, num- 
berleſs worlds preſent themſelves to the 
eye; and we ſee. every where admirable 
demonſtrations of power and wiſdom. 
But let us fancy that theſe worlds are not 
peopled with intelligent beings, nor any 
way intended for their uſe, and there will 
be nothing to excite our love; While this 
globe of earth, though but à point in re- 
ſpe of the univerſe, being conſidered as 
the habitation, of men, | gives a; lovely pic- 
ture of the infinite being, * adding the 
idea of goodneſs to that of wiſdom and 
power. The picture however is not yet 
tf | complete; 
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complete; we muſt go om with our reſec- 
tions, and look upon this infinite being as 
continually exerciſing his power and wiſ- 
dom to advance the happineſs of his crea- 

tures. It is this providential care, this u- 
niverſaÞ uninterrupted benevolence, which, 
ſo to ſpeak; gives the finiſhing ſtroke; and 
offers to che mind a clear and — A 
of perfect heauty. 

And now one would think there needed 
no more to kindle the flame of love; but 
experience ſhews the contrary. Tbe under- 
ſtanding indeed is touched, but the under- 
ſtanding and the heart are very different. 
One may reaſon” finely of love, may ſee 
che ſtrength of his own reaſoning, and feel 
nothing. Such is the prevalence of ſelf- 
love, and the corruption which fin has 
brought upon human nature, that infinite 
goodneſs may have no charms, but when 
the effects of it are falling directly or in- 
directly upon ourſelves; this is the point 
of view in which we perceive its beauty. 
Mean time, whatever it be that makes us 
perceive ir; it is the beauty itſelf that cauſes 
love; and it will continue fo long as this 
perceptlüd laſts, chou gh the conſequences 
v1th reſpect to intereſt were bad, 

—_—  * 
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This, ſo far as I can, judge; is now the 
natural ſtate of the moral ſenſe; and 1 
think an impartial examination, . ſuch as 
every one may make for himſelf, into the 
ſource: of thoſe, ſentiments of gratitude 
commonly felt towards our benafactors, 
when we ſuppoſe them to act from a prin- 
ciple of benevolence, will ſnew that I am 
not miſtaken *, Let us conſider next how 


* 
1 Y 3a a It 


2 > A creature purely geld RY receive che greateſt 
benefits without love, without thankfulneſs, or any ſen- 
Tation whatſbever that does not terminate upom itſelf. It 
ſees no beauty in this principle of . goodneſs, which makes 
its benefactor beltow fayours upon it; and, if a quite con- 
trary principle could have the ſame effect, it would be 
juſt as well pleaſed. Reflect on the indiſbrence with 
which you would receive ſavours from a perſun who does 
good accidentally, or from any principle that you are 
ſure has no mixture of benevolence, and vou will have 
ſome notion of the way in which à creature purtly ſelfiſh 
would be affected towards God, when he were heaping 
his benefits upon it. On the other hand, you will find 
that one capable of gratitude, even in the loweſt degree, 
has at bottom a real perception of mural beauty, though 
ſell · loye may fo predomine, that this beauy ſhall pals 
unregarded, if intereſt does not fix the attention; but 
that being once done, the faculty by which we perceive 
a beauty in goodneſs, acts independent of it.rereſt; and 
always produces love. And this love is” properly difin- 
tereſted ; as indeed alt love muſt be; it is the love of 
goodneſs for its own ſake”: but as it was intereſt that fir- 


ed the attention fo as to give the faculty by which we 


it perceive 
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it may be ſpoilt with bad management, 
and obſer ve the conſequences. 71 181018. 

To be happy is the project of mankind, 
but for the moſt part miſerably carried on; 
and as they only underſtand their true in- 
tereſt who are really influenced by reli- 
gion, it is no wonder to ſee others purſu- 
ing happmeſs by ways that will never lead 
to it, When one looks no farther than 
the preſent life, and thinks of no happi- 
neſs that 1s not to be met with here, it 
muſt be a part of his plan to ſtifle every 
ſentiment which may diſturb him in pro- 
ſecuting what he takes to be his intereſt, 
and in taſting with ſatisfaction pleaſures 
he has already at hand, or hopes to reap 
in due time as the fruit of his labour, 
Whatever he feels within himſelf contrary 
to the favourite inclination, muſt be ſtu- 
pefied or extinguiſhed, elſe he can neither 
icek, nor enjoy with tranquillity, the things 
which he looks upon as neceſſary to eſta» 
bliſh a ſolid happineſs. If covetouſneſs 


perceive a beauty in goodneſs liberty to act, it may in 
ſome ſenſe be conſidered as the caule of our love; for 
had the effects of this goodneſs fallen upon any other, its 
beauty had been * This preciſely is what we 
Fall gratitude, * 


puts 
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puts him upon acquiring riches i it will be 
impoſſible to go heartily to wor, ſo long 
as juſtice, benevolence, gratitude, or com- 
paſhon, oblige him ſometimes ta diminiſh 
his ſtore, | at other times to omit opportu- 
nities of increaſing it, or torment kim with 
bitter reflections upon his oπαðn̊ conduct; 
and while he percei ves x beauty in virtue, 
and deformity in vice, it will be as little 
in his power to wallow in luxury and de- 
bauch without ſuch horrid convulſions of 
mind as will do more than balance all the 
pleaſures of a ſenſual life. Nor will it be 
eaſier: to execute thoſe: projects in which 
his pride may engage him; the methods 
of attaining ſuch a degree of elevation as 
will ſatisfy an ambitious man, being as 
incompatible with juſtice, benevolence, 
gratitude, and compaſſion, as thoſe of ac- 
quiring riches, and no leſs! inconſiſtent 
with virtue than the greateſt ſenſuality. 
All notions therefore of moral beauty muſt 
be extinguiſhed, or brought ſo very low as 
not to intrude themſelves when he has oc- 
cafion for ſentiments of a quite different 
kind; and every thought that men are 
under any obligation to be virtuous, mull 


be carefully — that he may view 
himſelt 
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himſelf: without horror, though always 
coming nearer _ nearer to the ee 
devil or æ beaſt. ole: f 

/ While he Arpa be wich this . 
1 often as qualms return, and 
return they will, a wrong education muſt 
account for them; and he fancies, or en- 
deavours to fanty it the part of a rea ſon- 
able man; tꝭ get rid of them as faſt as poſ- 
ſible, leſt at any time he ſho id be fooled 
vut of his intereſt, and ſtopped in his ca- 
reer to happineſs. If he obſerves in others 
any thing that has the appearance of good - 
neſs, it is looked upon as mere grimace, 
ſuch as he himſelf can eaſily put on when 
it ſerves his purpoſe. Even the Deity is 


ſuppoſed to act purely from intereſt; get- 


ting and expecting ſufficient returns in 


glory for the benefits beſtowed upon his 


creatures. Having thus, in his own con- 
ceit, taken away the foundation of virtue, 
and all ineitements to love or gratitude, 
ſelf is ſet on the throne of God; and the 
moral fenſe ſcals with its approbation a 
decree like Nebuchadanezzar's, that all the 
nations of che earth fall down and wor» 

ſhip ““ che gulden image: 
1 * ſuppaſt that by nature men are 
Mm ſo 
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ſo completely wicked as to reſolve delibe- 
rately on rooting out che ſeeds of virtue 
which yet remain in the ſoul; they muſt 
be almoſt deſtroyed before ſuch à chought 
can enter; but I dare ſay, that, upon a 
ſtri& examination, every one who does 
not regulate his life according to the pre- 
cepts of religion, will find himſelf advan- 
cing towards this wretched ſtate; and will 
diſcover, that he has been endeavouring, 1 
fear not unſucceſsfully, to bring his ſenti- 
ments to agree with his practice. He may 
be ſatisſied concerning this, by reflecting, 
whether he has contradicted: the laws of 
religion and virtue, and been able to live 
in peace; for ſuch is the nature af {elf- 
love, (not to mention here the ſtings of a 
bad conſcience), that it will not ſuffer us 
to be eaſy if we perceive, / or: rather feel, 
that we are not what we ought to be. The 
deception, however, cannot continue long: 
a time will come when we muſt fee our- 
ſelves as we really are; ſee ourſelves ſtrip- 
ped of all falſe ornaments, af all the tin- 
ſel and varniſh with which we endeavour 
to hide our deformity from our on eyes, 
and che eyes of others. Then will every 
being act, and be acted upon, according 


to 
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to its nature, and the ſtate it is in, and reap 
in another life what it has ſown in this. 
In all, hoſe moral ſenfe is vitiated, the 
impreſhons uf true beauty will raiſe averſion 
and pain and ſtir up batred againft be- 
ings who poſſeſs: thoſe amiable qualities 
which they neither have, nor hope to ac- 
quire: and if their hatred bears a propor- 
tion to the degrees of perfection which 
they obſerve in other beings, infinite per- 
fection will ſtir up infinite hatred, or as 
great as they are capable of; and (to uſe 
the words of ſcripture) make them call 
upon the mountains to cover them. 

It were to be wiſhed that people would 
ſometimes: fix their thoughts on this ſub- 
jet, melancholy as it is; but as it will 
be done with more profit by attending to 
what riſes in your own breaſts, than to 
reflections made ta your hand, however 


moving they might appear, I ſhall go on 


to obſerve: what advances may be made to- 
wards the perfection of our nature, by 
cultivating the moral ſenſe in the og 
human weakneſs will permit. 
One that knows where his true iatereſt 
lies, and is reaſonable enough to purſue 
it, er Lihall not ſuppoſe him to take his 
Mm 2 aim 
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aim higher at firſt), will be glad to find 
the way to happineſs pointed vut by ſome- 
thing within bhimſelf, and that he is not 
only able, but even forced, to judge on every 
important occaſion, if he be going for- 
ward, or miſtaking his courſe. His ideas 
of moral beauty, by diſcovering, whether 
he will or will not, the qualities and diſ- 
poſitions he ought to haye, put it out of 
his power to be ignorant, that the want of 
theſe is preciſely that which hinders him 
from being happy: and as he ſees how 
uſeful it is for his main deſign, to have the 
difference repreſented betwixt what! he is, 
and what he ought; to be, thoſe ideas 
which he looks upon as fo many faithful 
monitors, are carefully improved; and he 
has the pleaſure to obſerve them growing 
daily more and more exact. Experience, 
howeyer, teaches, him by degrees, that, 
with all this refinement of ſpeculation, the 
natural corruption may ſubſiſt; and that 
there muſt be another way ta acquire the 
neceſlary qualifications for happineſs, than 
by rooting out every vice, and planting the 
contrary virtue, elſe the life of man were too 
ſhort, and his ſtrength too little. He 
Enoys well, that it is his intereſt to be vir 

tuous, 
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tuous, and to contradict avery inchnation 
to vice / ¶ But motives taken from intereſt, 
are for the: moſt part, if not always, too 
weak againſt an impetuous ſtream of cory 
ruption, Which bears him down like a tor - 
rent, ot makes him prefer a preſent enjoy- 
ment to the proſpect of future happineſs; 
leaving him only in his leiſure hours the 
melancholy reflection, of being in danger 
to paſs all has life in doing what he 
would not, and in omitting to do —__ 
he would 

Moti ves taken n from 8 12. 
ving thus failed, it will be natural to try 
if it is not poſſible to give them an addi- 
tional weight, Such 1s the power of love, 
(and who has not obſerved it?), that it 
makes men ' contradict themſelves, re- 
nounce for ever thoſe delights in which 
they had placed the whole of their happi- 
nels, and feek no pleaſure but that of be- 
mg agreeable to the beloved object, though 


but a creature endued only with ſmall de- 


grees of perfection : * What might not then 
be expected from the love of a being in- 
finitely perfect? He knows there is ſuch a 
being, and having exalted ideas of moral 
beauty, hopes by conteinplation to raiſe 
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in his oven heant ſuch a flame of love, a 
will enable him to change nt once his 
courſe of life, and to reject every pleaſure 
that is not conſiſtent witch his duty. The 
corruption however is too great to be 
thrown off ſo eaſily; and he quickly diſ- 
covers, that he muſt again have recourſe to 
intereſt, and be contented for ſome time 
with adding a little ſtrength to his former 
motives, by reflecting on what che owes ta 
this infinite being; making the beſt he can 
of the grateful reſentment vhich theſe re- 
flections will produce. And here love be- 
gins to influence his conduct: it is indeed 
weak at firſt; the light by which the 
beauty of the object is perceived, being 
faint, as the morning-twilight in a firma- 
ment covered with clouds. It gives how- 
ever a certain pleaſure in doing the will of 
his adorable benefactor, which balances in 
ſome meaſure the uneaſineſs af denying 
himſelf, when the temptatiqn is nat great: 
and as often as he yields ta temptation, 

er it be great or ſmall, che anguiſh 
for having diſpleaſed a being to whom he 
owes ſo much, throws a men, on e- 
very unlawful enjoyment. 


I call it anguiſh, and fate it "FER 
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the name.! What would not one ſuffer ra; 
ther than thew himſelf to a diſintereſted 
benefactor to whom he had been ingrate? 
What joy, again, to know that he is not 
only pardoned, but even received into 
friendſip ] and what impatience to ex- 
preſs his gratitude and repentance by ac- 
tions that will coſt him ſomething! Let 
people ſearch into their on hearts, and 
he muſt be of an unhappy temper who 
feels not the truth of what I am ſaying, or or 
enough to N — hs it is not a 
natural. 

Now ler this motive to virtue de called 
intereſted,” or not, it fignifies nothing; it 
is a motive that takes all its force from 
the moral beauty of another being ſet be- 
fore us in ſuch a light that we cannot a- 
void perceiving it: and as the beauty is 
infinite, and the light may always be 
growing more diſtinct and clear, the obli- 
gations being ſo great that nothing great- 
er can be conceived *, it is impoſſible to 
tell or imagine to what a height of deli- 
cacy dur ere of gratitude T riſe, 


9 We FOR 1 chat 1 
* have not done 5 Ic i is God who puts the queſtion. 


or 
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or what extraordinary effects they may 
have upon our condug, it making us deny 
ourſelves, and obey the commandments of 


God: till our futufties TecorerMBet” fir 
perfection, and our corruprit'>be 4 
wholly done away, that cherd be mO mor; 
occaſion for Alflen, tir melinations 
being all as they ſhbuld be, and wur wills 
inſe parably united to the will of God. 
Then will the beauty of the 1 ly per- 
fect being appear every wher utiful, 
” every, where amiable ; it will ha No par 

ticular light to ſet it off tb Javits 
gratitude being fvallowed tip in "pure 
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Bat as this is the higheſt perkechen th 
hich we, or indeed any creature, can at· 
tain; the way that leads to it deſerves 2 
more exact deſcription. I ſhall attempt it 
[ hope, with ſuch regard er. por wri« 
ters, and diffdence of myſelf, as the fub- 
JecFrequites, | ps 5 a 41 
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Sy u ſhalt love the Lord * 
God with all thy heart, with 

all 4 ſoul, with all thy mind, and 
vith all thy ſtrength. This is the firſt 
and great commandment; and a ſin- 
cere deſire to love him chus, and conſe- 
quently to do bis will in the moſt perfect 
manner, is the ſolid foundation of true 
virtue, and of a religious life. But as the 
beſt foundation comes to be of no value 
when nothing is built upon it, we muſt 
put our hand to the work in good earneſt, 
and carry on this ſpiritual building by 
ſelf- denial and the croſs. Deny your- 
* ſelves, take up your croſs, and follow 
* me,” ſays our bleſſed Saviour, He 
has ſaid it to all, and they who expect ſal- 
vation on eaſier terms do but deceive them- 
ſelves. This is the way that leads to life; 
Nn there 
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chere is no coming to the trait gate by 
any other. Nothing that is impure can 
** ſte God” and propriety, which is the 
ſource. of our corruption, muſt be weak- 
ened by ſelf-denial and the croſs before we 
can bear the central purification which i; 
the gate to eternal life; a _gate-through 
which every one maſt paſs to be united to 
_ » God, For this cauſe, and for it only, has 
our Saviour cammanded us to deny our- 
ſelves, and take up our croſs; wherefore 
the true meaning of the precept can hard- 
ly be underſtood, till firſt we have a 
right notion of propriety.” It is indeed tov 
deeply rooted to be thoroughly known or 
deſcribed ; yet ſomething 2 may be 
ſaid concerning it. 
Propriety, or the deſire of appropri- 
ating, which is the true ſource of impu- 
rity and corruption in every fallen crea- 
ture, may be conſidered as dividing into 
three ſtreams, ſenſuality, curioſity, and 
pride, called by St John, the "luſt of the 
JieſÞ, the luſt of the eye, _ the pride of 
bje; and to one or other of theſe all our 


vices may be reduced. But then there 
| | are 


b VIII 


* The luſt 1 the ere i is i by foo TIL Fm covetoulae!, 
4 which 
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are two kinds of each. There is a pride 
that/ſeeksithe eſteem of men, and is the 
principle of thoſe actionb which are done 
459% od 11 10145110) THO 10 1.15 


which, is ghirefore ;conſidered.aq one of the three /treams 


flowing, from ſelf-love. But if they mean by covetouſ- 
nels a getierdl/dblimited deſire of ' appropriating, it will 
be proprietyVitſelf, the ſource of our corruption, and not 
a ſtream z, for propriety and ſelt-loye are here the ſame, 
and always when the word /e/f-/ove is uſed in this ſenſe. 
If the love of tndney only is meant, as it is a political en- 
gine, commanding almoſt every thing the world can at - 
ford, honour, (a ſort of it), power, ſecurity, pleaſure, 
eaſe, revenge, &c. covetouſneſs will be the love of no- 
nour, the love uf power, &c, as money is deſired for one 
or all of theſe ends. Again, if covetoutnefs means a love 
of money for its own ſake, a love of money which cannot 
be redaced to one or other of the former heads, it is 
downright vapour or madneſs, and as little to be ac» 
counted for. as any other Rind, or to be accounted for the 
ſame way. * "gg 

„The love of ourſelves,” ſays M. Ricole, which is 
the centre and ſource of all our maladies, gives us a vio- 
* lent; inclination for pleaſures, for eleyation, and for all 
that nourithes our curioſity, in order to fill the fright- 
ful void which the loſs of our true happineſs has cau- 
+ {ed in our heart. And this inclination diſpoſes us to 
+ procure to gurſelves theſe three objects of our deſres 
„by all ſorts of ways, however unjuſt and criminal.” 
EJais de Morale, vol. 3. traits 1. partie 2. chap. 3. 
Some kde ſought happineſs in authority and ho- 
* naur, others; ir, curioſity and the ſciences, others iu 
« pleaſure 1 Theſe three, concupiſcences have made 
three ſes, and thoſe whom we call philoſophers have 
Ain reality done no more than followed one of the 
: three,”  Penſees de M. Paſcal. 21, e e 
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2 the love or admiration of o- 

thers. There is a pride alſo whichi reſts in 
ſelf-admuration ; it can put us upon doing 
good actions without defiring eſtoem; for 
it feeds upon an imaginary diſintereſted- 
neſs and greatneſs of mind. Nor is it con- 
fined to thoſe actions of which) itſelf is the 
cauſe; every action, diſpaſition; or ten- 
dency, that has in it any ching of virtue 
or goodneſs, is its prey. And as to ſenſu- 
ality, an immoderate deſire af pleaſures, 
whatover they are, and a reſting in the 
enjoyment of them, merely becauſe they 
are — ng is ſenſuality. There is there- 
fore another ſenſuality beſides that which 
has for its object the pleaſures com- 
monly called /en/ual; a ſenſuality that de- 
lights only in the enjoyment of pleaſures 
which, claſſed in this manner, might be 
called ſpiritual and this laſt kind will 
comprehend not only thoſe of friendſhip, 
or love of our fellom- creatures, but even 
the 1 that ariſe from the love of the 


CrCaror, 

3 dw towards ieſelf, fixes our at / 

redtion 0 pon God, not We he is 5 — 
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nitely perfect but hecuuſe We fech chat 
he is x: fduntain of happineſt tous ®,775' 1 
In like manner, the objects of: eubioſity 
will adrnit of u dtviſib into the / ſenſible 
and intelte cual: Whatever is taken in by: 
the dut ware ſenſes, ſo as td be therough- 
ly known, | oF {0 'kriown as to ſatisfy curi- 
oſity, without a formal exerciſe of the in- 
tellectual faculties, will belong to the firſt: 
while other things, the knowledge of 
which is only to be attained” in a ſpiritual 
or intellectual way, will make up the ſe 
eond; comprehending all that goes under 
the name af | erence, and all ſorts of ſpiri- 
tual and ſupernatural lights, not except- 
ing even thoſe which / are ſuppoſed to be 
immediately from God. Thus you ſee 
two kinds of curioſity, as well as two 
kinds of ſenſuality and pride; and when 
we give way to either merely to ſatisfy an 
irregular itch of knowing, the natural 
i 10 the a gr acne not leſſen che 
fault. vol tl toit 5171s 2: 


= This wy „Ae 4. 12 being new, may 
appear ffiv oat fürcly it Is not. The pleaſure” 
wy 10 fault in itſelf; on the contrary; it 
is proo e remains tural goodneſs: yet if, 
it be princip aimed at, of a Cetas our love i nes not 
tree of ſenſuality. 

That 
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That kind of pride and ſenſuality which 
in this diviſion I have made the firſt, are 
eaſily diſcovered; and the neceſſity of re- 
fiſting appears to every one who takes any 
thought of another life: for. beſides that 
we are expreſsly commanded to guard a- 
gainſt them, the leaſt reflection will they, 
that as they are ſtrong or weak, we are 
more or leſs under the dominion of all the 


paſſions, and incapable of acting even a 


rational part. Thus when we are eager in 
the purſuit of eſteem, or ſenſual plea- 
ſures, and are diſappointed, or afraid of 
being ſo, anger, envy, hatred, reſent- 
ment, &c. poſſeſs us all at once, or by 
turns, according to our different tempers. 
But the caſe is quite otherwiſe, if we nei- 
ther deſire eſteem nor ſenſual pleaſures; 


or if the deſire of them is ſo reſiſted or 


neglected that we take no pains to ſatisfy 
it: we meet with few occaſions to awaken 
thoſe paſſions, or corruptions, (for that 
ſeems to be their proper name); the other 
kind of pride and ſenſuality being ſatisfied 
with things more in our own power, and 
conſequently not ſo liable to diſappoint- 
ments from the oppoſition of others. 


Thus, when our pride ſeeks not the ap- 
_ plauſe 


nnn __ a 
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plauſe of men, if we find ourſelves capa- 
ble of doing certain actions which we 
think deſerve eſteem, it will be fully ſatiſ- 
fied with the intention of doing them, 
winters nter, we meet with in the 
execution Self-eſtecm is what we are 
in queſt of, which is ſufficiently ſecu- 
red whether- we ſucceed or not; and is 
commonly greateſt in the laſt caſe, if the 
firſt kind of pride be quite neglected; for, 
having met with no diſappointment, we 
feel none of thoſe paſſions which uſed to 
rack us on ſuch occaſions; and o _ 
we are completely virtuous *. 

Again, in the ' purſuit of the dleafares 
which I have diſtinguiſhed from the ſen- 
ſual, che paſſions of anger, malice, and 
the reſt of that kind, are hardly ever ſtir- 
red up; becauſe our expectations are ſel- 
dom, I may ſay never, baulked by the 
fault of other people. This ſure will need 
no proof with reſpect to the pleaſure which 
ariſes from the love of God: it ſtands 
without the reach of every creature; and 
conſequently: no oppoſition: from them, or 
diſappointment, can ever happen. We 
have only to conſider, then, how: en is 

5 Dine me i Wo. Hoek. 
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in the power of others, to — us of 
the pleaſures of friendſhip, or of that love 
which has for its object one of our fellow. 
creatures; and if we may not defire and 
purſue them without having the paſſions 
of anger, malice, &c. awakened, 
Perhaps it will be thought, that theſe 
pleaſures, taken in the ſtricteſt ſenſe, (and 
ſo they muſt be taken, or the * 
of the firſt kind), being very ſubtile, and 
ſtripped of all the ordinary allurements, 
they will not be anxiouſly aimed at, nor 
will the danger be great of ſetting our 
hearts. upon them. But the impreſſions 
made by ſubtile pleaſures are not always 
the ſlighteſt; to ſome tempers the contrary 
will be true. Beſides, 
It is to be obſerved, and inden ix 3s ob- 
vious enough, that in the pleaſure of lovng 
are included all thoſe pleaſures which a- 
"iſ from giving and receiving reciprocal 
marks of friendſhip, and from à conti- 
nual attention to the intereſt and deſires 
of one another: but this attention is ſo far 
from creating uneaſineſs, that, on the con- 
trary, it enlarges, the heart, heightens the 
taſte of every pleaſure, and throws a gleam 
* on the darkeſt ſides of life. Thus 
every 
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"erty v5 im a AG Job MIAT'? And xe 
have. it in uf power *0'leflen every cxla- 
"HitY,. and in ſbrhe miedfure to make e- 
erz "bird light, by dividing it with 
one lid we are ſure- is willing to bear a 
part, arld to Whom we know beforehand 
we ſhall be able in our turn to give the 
fame relief. The heart is made for love; 
and theſe pleaſures (which are juſtly claſſ- 
ed by themſelves) are-of fo high a reliſh, 
that ſome can reſt in them with tranquil 
lity, even with ſatisfaction, under the 
weight of what otherwiſe would be very 
great miſery. Yet do they not depend on 
outward circumſtances, or the conduct of 
other people: it is only from the beloved 
perſon that any diſappointment can come, 
and nothing is feared on that fide. No 
diſtruſt can enter: a love that ſeeks no 
pleaſure but that of loving, cannot ſubſiſt 
with the loweſt degree of diflidence. In- 
deed ſome blemiſhes may appear, bur theſe 
will only ſtir up a deſire to rectify and re- 
form; which may become the foundation 
of new pleaſure, by giving the agreeable 
reflection, fuppoſing our endeavours ſuc- 
ceſsful, that we ourſelves have contribu- 


ted to entbeffft᷑ the object of our love, and 
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to make it more lovely.” And even when 
the blemiſhes are ſuch as to — our 
love, though we loſe a pleaſure we thougli 
ourſelves ſecure of, I hardly think we feel 
much of anger, or any of the paſſions that 
follow upon it. The common ſaying, That 
love when it ceaſes turns intò hatred, is 
but a common miſtake. If the pleaſure of 
loving is all that has been aimed at, it is 
only a cold indifference that ſucceeds: 
and, believing the object has never had but 
an imaginary beauty, a certain ſatisfac- 
tion will ariſe in finding we are undecei- 
ved; and that our love to a perſon we think 
did not deſerve it, is now ceaſed. There 
is here no place for the rackinig pains of 
jealouſy : the pleaſure is calm while it 
continues, and does not ceaſe till we would 
not wiſh it other wiſe. We never deſire the 
pleaſure of loving when we do not with to 
love ; and if there is not another motive, 
we never wiſh to love what we think is not 
lovely: there muſt then be but little vexa- 
tion for loſing a {apo we would not 


with t ee ws GR "as 
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1 1 this ——— friendſhip. oP: 3 . un- 
natural, che reaſon may be, that when a multiplicity of 
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Hut though we are thus ſecure againſt 
« thei uneaſineſs of diſappointments. in the 
* pleaſuxe; of loving; ſince we cannot 
* have that pleaſure if, we do not love, 
and dove cannot be ſeparated from the 
6 deſire: of good Or happineſs to the per- 
% ſon, as often as it is hindered by others, 
or our endeavours to advance it made 
ineffectual, the paſſions will as readily 
« beawakened as when we are in purſuit 
* of ſenſual pleaſures : wherefore, if upon 
„ theſe | occaſions we do not feel them, 
* we conclude. with reaſon they are gxtin» 
of guiſhed.“ 104 

All this is true Af ach: en are to 
be met with. But we are now ſuppoſing 
ourſelves ta have different notions of good 
or happineſs from what are commonly 
received. We know that pride and ſen- 
ſuality are contrary to true happineſs ; we 
know alſo that the one is nourithed by the 


4 
views meet, "which The almoſt in every cafe, it is 
hard to diſtinguiſh the ſenfations occaſioned by each: 
but if there be n pleaſure in friendihip, independent of 
all views whatſoever, and I think ir is not diſputed, there 
will be at leaſt a poſſibility that this pleafure may be a · 
lone aimed at, and conſequently that there have been in- 
ltances agreeing to what is ſaid here; I believe * are 
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enjoyment of ſenſual pleaſures; and the 


other by applauſe and eſteem. It is no: 
then very probable we ſhall wiſh to the 
perſon we love, things we believe ſo pre- 


judicial, and which ſelf-love makes us re- 


fuſe to ourſelves, when perhaps they migh! 
eaſily be had. But as to the more refined 
pleaſures, the danger of which we have not 
yet diſcovered, we may, as has been 


ſhewn, with them without the fear of a 


diſappointment from other people, and 
conſequently without any occaſion of a- 
wakening our paſſions. We conclude 
therefore too haſtily that they are extin- 
guiſhed; for here there is no trial. Let 
us next examine how we are affected by 
curioſity, which I have likewiſe divided 
into two kinds. 

The unfitneſs of giving way to [the firſt 
kind is ſo very obvious, that, ſuppoſing a 
moderate degree of common ſenſe, with 
but a very little of religion or of philoſo- 
phy, one grows aſhamed of himſelf as ſoon 
as he perceives, that, with eagerneſs and 
anxiety, he is ſceking happineſs in ſo poor 
a way. But how different is the caſe. when 
curioſity takes another turn, and aims-at 
ſuch knowledge as we fancy will not only 

embelliſh 
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embelliſni the mind, but alſd make us ore 
uſeful to the world; or at fuch lights, as, 
according ro dur imagination, will give 
exthed! ideus of heavenly things, and 
greatly enliven the affections towards God! 
Then it is no longer conſidered as à vain 
uſeleſs curioſity, but as a commendable 
defire of ktiowledge, flowing from bene- 
volence of temper, or a true ſenſe of reli- 
gion. And people are the more confirmed 
in this opinion, becauſe of the inward 
calmneſs with which it may, and often 
does ſubſiſt; not reflecting that there is 
ſeldom or never any oppoſition of intereſts 
here, and conſequently no opportunity of 
being ruffled. Among all ranks of men 
an univerſal inelination prevails to ſatisfy 
to one another this itch of knowing: even 
they who are moſt deſirous of a ſuperiori- 
ty in knowledge, do all they can to bring 
their neighbours to a level with their own. 
No ſooner has any one made the moſt tri- 
tung difcovery, but he is in pain till by 
lome means or other he can communicate 
it. Whar is the reaſon of ſo much conde- 
ſcenſion, it is needleſs here to inquire; but 
that it is ſo, is plain both from books and 
eonverſation. Now, while every one ig 
bag thus 
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thus meeting with all the aſſiſtance he can 
expect or defire, what cauſe of complaint, 
or ground of bitterneſs ? ol (| 
The bad diſpoſitions which are ſome. 
times expreſſed by the word paſſiont, are 
never extinguiſhed - while propriety ſub- 
fiſts; and will always be ready to break 
out, as often as our endeavours to; ſatisfy 
it are oppoſed. But though we are angry, 
envious, malicious, it is never without a 
cauſe; and if we are.cruel and unjuſt, it 
is only when we have ſome pleaſure in 
view, or deſire, chat cannot be other wiſe 
ſatisfiedl: No body does ill for nothing,” 
If then we are not thwarted in our pur- 
| ſuits of happineſs, or in danger; of being 


ſo, thoſe paſſions (by a proper enough diſ- 


tinction) called the irgſeible, are calm, be- 
cauſe they are not touched: and this is the 
caſe when our ſenſuality, our [curiolity, 
and our pride, are of the laſt kind; that is, 
when we are ateme to o neglett! the o- 
ther. 5 iv Didgs): 
Now, as a nds * It dd lammel 
up on one ſide, diſcharges itſelf with great- 
er violence another way; in the ſame 
manner propriety, when it is reſtrained in 


| the Ls in of ſenſual pleaſures; when 
it 
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it is not ſuſſered to ſeek applauſe, or to 
taſte. it With ſatisfaction when offered; 
and when the outward ſenſes are kept un- 
der ſo ſtrict a diſcipline as not to furniſh 
curiofity\wath new ſupplies; then, I ſay, 
propriety curns to that ſide which is yet 
unguarded: it learns by degrees to make 
an exchange of pleaſures; to be ſatisfied 
with intellectual knowledge; and, inftead 
of applauſe, to be contented with ſelf- e- 
ſteem. Here the field is open, and with- 
out oppoſitionſit ſeeks! and takes what it 
pleaſes, If things go againſt. it on the o- 
ther ſide; ' it Knows how to repair the loſs, 
Every ſelf-demial is placed to the account 
of virtue; and by improving the taſte of 
new pleafures, it can eaſily diſpenſe with 
the old. Thus we grow fond of real or 
imagmary diſcoveries in the intellectual 
way; and ſoak with ſenſuality and pride 
in what; are called virtuous plegſures, and 
the delights a good conſrience. This is the 
philoſophic virtue, when it is diſtinguiſh 
ed from the Chriſtian: and were it true 
that the virtues of the Heathens had been 
all of this ſort, we would hardly think St 
Auguſtine's; cenſure too n when, rhe 


calls hem 1/plendid' ſins. 
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Joo reſt in ſuch a virtue as this, however 
much admired by philoſophers old and 
new, is like cloſing up a putrid ſore with. 
out ſearching it to the bottom. A ſuper- 
ficial ſmoothneſs being obtained, the cure 
is thought complete; yet the corruption 
is but driven in, and it will quickly ſeize 
on the vital parts, if new inciſions are not 
made. C08 2. r 
While we are anxiouſly endeavouring to 
ſatisfy a curioſity which aims no higher 
than the knowledge of trifling things, or 
buſy in the purſuit of applauſe, or ſenſual 
pleaſures, and our tempers every now and 
then ruffled by the diſappointments we 
meet with, an ordinary degree, of com- 
mon ſenſe will keep us from making an 
advantageous judgement of our virtue. 
And even when theſe purſuits are ceaſed, 
and doing good ſeems to be our only aun; 
when we are endeavouring to cultivate our 
underſtanding, and to advance the happi- 
neſs of our friends; though the appear- 
ances are fair, we would ſtill ſuſpect them, 
if we felt the motions, of anger, of ma- 
lice, or of envy, as often as our projects 
did not ſucceed. But finding alſo that we 


can bear without reſentment, or commo- 
8 . | tion 
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tion what ed to awaken our paſſions] we 

think all is perfectly right, till, upon a 
narrower ſearch into our own hears,” we 
diſcover, tliat propriety” has but taken a 
new courſe, in which there is no inter- 
fering of claſhing of intereſts ; and that 
there is no extraordinary virtue in bear- 
ing injuries we do not feeh or feel ſo little 
that propriety finds its account better in 
the ſelf-complacency which ariſes from 
this imaginary patience, than if no in- 
jury had been done. 2 115 
The curiofity, ſenſuality, and pride, of 
the firſt kind, are expoſed to the firſt at- 
tack, in which the ſubterfuges of pro- 
priety being eaſily difcovered, if it does 
not conquer fairly, it muſt yield: but 
here all is carried on under the appearance 
of virtue; and if we are not careful to ob- 
ſerve the ſprings of our actions, and every 
motion of the heart, we ſhall find perhaps 
at the end of many years, chat propriety 
is as vigorous: and ſtrong as when firſt we 
began to think of religion. We muſt not 
however neglect the underſtanding, or not 
endeavour” to know things which are fit 
to be known; we muſt not with! bur 
iiendſhip eriiugülhedd, or deſert thoſe we 
P Pp love; 
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love; idleneſs and inactivity muſt be 
ſhunned, and no opportunity omitted 9 
doing good; in ſhort, we muſt not mak: 
ourſclves ſtupid, that we may not be curi- 
ous, proud, and ſenſual. All we can do 
is, to think of ourſelves as little as poſlible, 
that the love of God and of our neigh- 
bour may be the motive of our actions: 
and when proprietary views come in, 
whether by ſurpriſe or weakneſs, let vs 
humble ourſelves before God, acknow- 
ledging the corruption of our hearts, and 
begging that he would make us what we 
ought to be. Let us then continue to do 
our duty, bearing with _ patience. our in- 
firmities and corruptions, and waiting to 
be fully purified when and how it pleaſes 
God, Put by waiting is underſtvod a 
perfect reſignation ; a willingneſs to be 
purified by ſuch methods as infinite wil- 
dom {hall appoint. This ought to be our 
prayer, and the conſtant diſpoſition of the 
mind every moment of life; that, even in 
the midſt of our neceſſary aflairs, and a- 
muſements, ſometimes neceſſary too, we 
may always find ourſelves in this temper 
as often as we think upon God, or reflect 
upon the wretched condition we are fallen 
| into 
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into by ſin; This, I ſay, ought to be our 
conſtant. diſpoſition; and without it, it is 
impoſſible we can be thoroughly purified, 
or propriety entirely deſtroyed. It can- 
not however be acquired but by a faithful 
co-operation with the divine grace; that 
is, by % denying ourſelves, and taking 
up our croſs.” This part of the work is 
ours; and if we are not willing to per- 
form it, all pretences to religion are vain. 


II. THaT we may ſo deny ourſelves 
and take up our croſs as to be capable of 
following Jeſus Chriſt in the narrow way 
that leads to eternal life, the firſt thing to 
be done 1s, to offer ourſelves unto God as 
fully and freely as we can. It will proba- 
bly be with many and great reſerves ; but 
it is enough if we do our beſt : he knows 
our weakneſs, and how little is to be ex- 
pected from a creature but juſt turning 
away from the pleaſures of the world, in 
which it has been accuſtomed, perhaps 
long, to take its delight. By this giving 
up of our will, or defire to do it, (for it is 
ſeldom any more at firſt), grace is recei- 
ved into the heart, and we begin to act 
by faith. The natural tendency of the 

"= ſpirit 
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ſpirit is awakened;;) it endeavours to ſhake 
off the load of corruption brought upon 
ir by fin, and to ſurmount every obſtacle 
that ſtands in the way of its returning to 


God. Its efforts however are but faint, 


and the ſtruggle hardly to be perceived: 
for the effect of ſin upon the ſpirit is like 
that of ruſt on the needle of the compals, 
by which the impreſſion of the loadſtone 
is ſo weakened that it hies without motion, 
as a piece of common iron. 

But becauſe the effects of fin, are not 
confined to the ſpirit, that the compariſon 
may be the more, juſt, we may, conſider 
the ſoul as the plane of the circle in which 
the needle moves; and the duſt occaſioned 
by a long neglect, as well as every, other 
thing which may ſtop or retard the mo- 
tion of the needle, will repreſent the pre- 
{ent diſorderly ſtate of the ſoul. 

When the needle is again applied to the 
loadſtone, it recovers, its, tendency to the 
north, which will be proportiqnally ſtrong 
or weak as it has taken 4 deep impreſſion or 
not. But. how Light ſoever the, impreſſion 
may be, it will give it a motion, at leaſt 
a rendency to move, by which we, perceive 
it he been out of its place, a and likewiſe 

hat there are obſtacles in the way, which 

muſt 
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muſt be rrmoved ; for atherwife the ſmall+ 

eſt tendency were ſufficient to carry it for- 
ward. It is juſt ſo with the ſpirit. As 
ſoon as che light of faith begins to ſhine, 
it has a tendency," defire, to return to 
God, and feels itſelf out of its proper e- 
lement by being ſeparated from him. It 
makes therefore ſome attempts to move; 
but finding them fruitleſs and vain, be- 
cauſe of the obſtacles with which it is in- 
tangled, there is great danger of our lo- 
ſing courage, and conſequently of falling 
into the ſtupid lifeleſs condition we were 
in before. What is then to be done? We 
muſt have frequent recourſe to prayer, by 
which the tendency of the ſpirit is not on- 
ly kept up, but ſtrengthened ; and the 
ſoul muſt be cleaned and purified from its 
diſorders and irregularities. 

The prayer of this ſtate is indeed very 
imperfect. Though we have ſome ſenſe 
of the divine beauty, and conſequently 
tome love to God, it is fo weak in com- 
pariſon of ſelf. love, that hardly would we 
be influenced by it to quit our preſent 
enjoyments, and to undertake the painful 
laborious work of purification: at leaſt 1 
believe ee are but few with whom inte- 
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reſt is not the prevailing motive in the be- 
ginning. Thus when we deſire and pray 
that we may love God . with all our heart,” 
and are begging ſtrength to conquer our 
bad habits, and to reſiſt temptation, it is 
often becauſe we know that we cannot be 
happy otherwiſe. Vet ſuch is the good- 
neſs of God, that he accepts of theſe 
prayers, imperfect as they are, and gives 
ſuch a meaſure of grace as we are capable 


to receive. We begin then to look back wich 


abhorrence on our paſt fins, and to think 
of bidding an eternal adieu to the unlawful 
pleaſures which have kept us at a diſtance 
from God. But ſtill there is a ſecret re- 
ſerve, an unwillingneſs to part with them; 
and we are in ſuch a ſtate as St Auguſtine 

tells of himſelf in his Confeſſions, when 
he prayed that God would make him 
chaſte, but not ſoon. We can eaſily e- 
nough reſolve to diſpenſe with things to 
which we are but little attached; but 
would gladly reconcile religion to our fa- 
vourite ſins: and though we cannot do 
that, we think we may go on for a little, 
and that we ſhall part with them more 
eaſily at another time. But now is the 


time: our conſcience (which to us is the 
voice 
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voice of God) tells us ſo; and what it de- 
clares againſt muſt be given up. To ne- 
glect its remonſtrances is what St Paul 
calls quenching of the Spirit ; we grow hard- 
ened in our ſins; prayer becomes an into- 
lerable burden; and for the moſt part all 
pretences to religion are thrown up, or we 
amuſe ourſelves with outward practices 
and a formal devotion. But if we, are 
faithful to obſerve the dictates of con- 
ſcience, and to follow them as much as 
we are able, it will conduct us, ſtep by 
ſtep, from one degree of purification to 
another, until we arrive at that ſtate in 
which this kind of aQtivity ceaſes. 

After having got the better in this firſt 
ſeirmiſh, and, in conſequence of our good 
reſolutions, paſſed ſome time in a regular 
courſe of life, and ſuch a prayer as we are 
capable of, other faults of a different na- 
ture are ſhewn us. It is not enough to 
have ſet a guard upon our actions, ſo as 
to abſtain from what is called immoral; 
for it commonly happens, that as we gain 
ground on one ſide, we are loſing it on 
another. There are things in themſelves 
innocent, but as ſoon as they become the 
object of our attachment, they change 

their 
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hr r tHiturs' wich" eſpe td us r Bf thee 
b, — 33 1 20 fiiicititi, "ant wil- 
lingly Flfer our "affeibiis t6'8H)E"1ipon 
chen n in doing d An ; it ea- 
ner to withdraw froth what WE Know 
be criminal.” But lb! we beg in to lee, 
that all attachmerſts are I Er"; and 
tha at, xefore we dan advance farther, there 
is a neceſſity to break even thiſe we ac- 
counted innocent. Here is à much more 
terrible conflict than the former; - and 
many, chere are who have No 'tourage to 
undertake | it. In the firſt' we propoſed 
only to exchange eri eri mina "pleaſures with 
innocent; but we ſee now, hit all muſt 
be facrificed on the Yeaſt Gyr 4, and our 
us any Kulte delight” in m ng a ſacri- 
fice to pleaſe him. All the pleafures we 
have quitted, and are going to quit, come 
before us in the moſt allufing fotms the 
imagination can repreſent? — — 
hand; che paths of virtue af 
and We! ſee no beau ty in h — we 
ſhould defire it. — faith begitis to ſtag- 
ger; and we are ready to fancy thar the 
mountain of God is inacteſſible: 


Thus wavering, and uiricertald What re- 
ſolution 
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ſolution to, take, we ſhall often find. our- 
ſelyes, on the point of returning to. thoſe 
things We had left. There is, however, a 
fear of | offending. God, and a deſire to 
pleaſe him, ſometimes mixed with ſenti- 
ments of love; though perhaps che fear 
of loſing our ſalvation may be the princi- 
pal cauſe of both. We feel at the ſame 
time an inward expectation of aſſiſtance 
from God, and that he will not leave us 
a prey to the corruptions of our on 
heart. But our paſſions, our deſires, and 
alfections, being all againſt us, thougli 
we know we ought to reſiſt, we can hard- 
ly wiſh to do it, We think of the way in 
which — paſs their lives; and that 
many will be ſaved whom 1 makes us 
belieye to be in a worſe ſtate than we are 
in. From a falſe humility too, which upon 
this occaſion we are Willing to encourage, 
our deſire to be perfect is called arragance 
and pręſumption. We are conſtantly telling 
ourſelves, chat there is danger in attempt 
ug things. above our ſtrength; that it is 
tolly for eyery one to think of attaining per- 
fection that there are heroes in religion, as 
well as in war, and the actions which they 
can ag sbs would, be impoſlible to 
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others, and the attempt ridiculous; that 
we ought therefore to be contented with a 
moderate ſanctity, and the practioe of ſuch 
virtues: as are within our reach; ruſting 
our ſalvation to the mereies of God. 
Thus, under the appearance of humili- 
ty, and confidence in God, propriety would 
perſuade us to ſtifle the motions of grace, 
by which we are puſfed on to a more per- 
fect ſelf-denial: but if we throw ourſelves 
into the arms of our heavenly Father, beg- 
ping often and with earneſtneſs/ that he 
would give us ſtrength to perform what 
he requires, and to break the fetters which 
hinder us from advancing towards him, 
neither the power of the enemy, nor our 
own weakneſs, need give us any alarm; 
we ſhall come off more than eonquerors if 
we are but willing to fight. - 

As ſoon as we are refolved not to ſtand 
upon terms with God, but to follow the 
motions of grace whitherſoever they {hall 
lead, we enter, as it were; into another 
region. We had already, in ſome meaſure, 
renounced the pomp and vanities of the 
world, and withdrawn from the occaſions 
of temptation as much as our cireumſtances 
| would allow; ; WE * Tefuled; to the body 


DA 8 24 many 
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many of at: ſuperfluous demands, content» 
ing ourſelyes with the plaineſt things; we 
had been careful to moderate our paſſions, 
and to kegp,down our pride; we had been 
doing, or endeavouring to do, to others all 
the good we were able; for though we 
could not love our neighbour as ourſelves, 
we knew it was our duty, and that in the 
mean time we ought to act in the ſame 


manner as if we did; we had been exact 


in our devotions, praying earneſtly that it 
would pleaſe God to make us love him 
with all our heart, to deliver us from 


the evil and corruption of fin, and to 


cleanſe us from our ſecret faults: but we 
knew not What we aſked, nor the extent 
of our prayers; we knew not that it be- 
hoved us to drink of the cup of which our 
Saviour drank, and to be baptized with 
the baptiſm he was baptized with; we 
were faneying ourſelves near the end of 
our journey, and that we had little more 
to do but to enjoy the delights of a good 
conſcience, and with patience to wait the 
reward of our labours. This miſtake was 


ſhewn us, and ſome of our hidden corrup- 


tion laid open. We were ſtunned with 
the terrible proſpect of new ſacrifices and 
292 unexpected 
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unexpected ſufferings : but having at laſt 


contented, to be (torn: from every thing, 
and reſolved, with the divine aſſiſtance, to 
break through every Wall of partition that 
ſeparates us from God, we find ourſelves 
ſtrengthened above our hopes. A flaſſi of 
divine light breaks out from the centre of 
the ſoul, by which the tumult occaſioned 
by our irreſolution is quieted; and we ſee 
the juſtice of refuſing nothing to God: 
we have an eaſineſs in prayer, and our re- 
ſignation appears unlimited ; for the heart 
is warmed into love, we'ded Tſenfible' of it, 
and feel a pleaſure in loving: we find a 
willingneſs to bear every ſuffering it ſhall 
pleaſe God to lay upon us; we think no 
ſacrifice will be too great that he ſhall re- 
quire; we feel no reſerve, and our attach- 
ments ſeem to be broken in a moment. 
But this fervour paſſes quickly away; nor 
is it given but as a cordial to ſupport our 
drooping ſpirits: it is only the food of 
children, and we muſt be weaned from it 
by degrees; we muſt learn to ſuffer with- 
cout eonſolation, und to love withour the 
Fame loving.-i to Hts & apt 9 
Our views of ſelf-denial' being thus en- 


larged, new and different reniptarions will 
ang occur; 
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occur we'rmaſt' therefore fight wilyar- 
ferent! weapons; but ſtill we muſt ght, 
or weriedntiotconguer! It was the deſire 
of happineſs that engaged us, for dur oπά]m 
lakes} in 41} xhe ſelf:denials and exerciſes 
of piety we had hitherto gone through: 
if we rejected worldly and ſenſual plea- 
ſures, it was to procure, pleaſures greater 
and more durable; if we did good to our 
neighbour, the benefit was principally de- 
ſiggned to ourſelves; if we deſired to love 
God, it was that we might be happy. 
Thus propriety, though often unperceived, 
was at the bottom of all; and a religion 
that has no better foundation, is like a 
houſe built upon the ſand.” Our ſpi- 
ritual building therefore muſt be founded 
upon the ſolid rock of true faith, or it will 
be in danger with every ſtorm and tem- 
peſt. While we were but removing the 
rubbiſh; we ſaw our work, and were plea- 
led with it:; but: now: the earth muſt be 
dug up, that the faultimeſs of the founda- 
tion may be diſcovered, and a new one 


laid. Nothing is more diſagreeable to na- 


ture than a taſk of this kind: the labour 
is hard, and the more it advances, there 
15 * Sean eppes rande of diſorder and 


confuſion. 
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confuſion. We believed ourſelves adorn- 
ed with virtues, but find they are only ſy. 
perficial, and little more than a warniſh 
by which our corruption was, hid from us. 
We did good to our enemies, but did not 
love them; we gave to the poor, but ex- 
pected a reward from God; we ſhunned 
applauſe from others, but accepted of it 
from ourſelves; we thought we were 
humble, and were proud of being ſo. 

Mean time che feceſſes of propriety are 
not laid open all at once, but by flow de- 
grees, and in proportion to the fidelity 
and courage with which we ſubmit to the 
purifying operations of grace. By theſe 
it is gradually ſtripped of its falſe orna- 
ments, and forced to appear in its natural 
ſhape. The fine fabric of diſintereſted 
virtue, of which we gloried as being the 
work of our own hands, is found to be but 
a whited ſepulchre,” adorned without, 
but wirhin full of rottenneſs and corrup- 
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tion. This diſcovery being made in ſuch y 
a way as to leave upon the mind a y 
thorough conviction of our own vileneſs | 
and inſufficiency, ſelf-eſteem” neceſfarily b 
falls to the ground; for it is impoſſible k 

q 


to beſtow eſteem even upon ourſelyes, if 


We 
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we have not an opinion that we deſerve it. 
And that deſire of intellectual knowledge, 
whether it regards ſpiritual and ſuperna- 
tural things, or ſuch only as may be 
known by exerciſing the natural facul- 
ties of the underſtanding; that deſire 
of knowledge, I ſay, in which we uſed 
to applaud ourſelves, appears in a quite 
different light, appears what it really is, 
2 vain unprofitable curioſity. Thoſe 
pleaſures too, thoſe ſublime and ſpiritual 
pleaſures, which are the object of the ſe- 
cond kind of ſenſuality, are greatly chan- 
ged with reſpect to us. They were inno- 
cent before, at leaſt we thought them ſo; 
but having. now. other notions of ſen- 
ſnality, we cannot conceal from ourſelves, 
that no pleaſure can be ſo pure but it may 
become not innocent, if deſired and enjoy: 
ed merely for our on ſakes: and in che 
ſtate we are now ſpeaking of, the con- 
ſcience is too delicate to ſuffer us to enjoy 
with ſatisfaction What we cannot enjoy 
with innocence-. 99 oa) 

But how: xexrible to nature are dhe ſteps 
by which ve are thus brought to the 
knowledge of ourſelves.!,, Inſtead of ac- 


quiring new, beauties, we ſeem to be daily 
loſing 
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is dropping off from ſore. or. qt 


we are conquered by enemies 


loſing of thoſe we had; ei 
counterfeited virtues, or WE are grows 


in reſiſting inclinations to fin, and paſlions 


we thought had been ex xtinguiſhed. We 


are emp loyed, Lay; in refiſting; but often 


without ſuccels ;, our ſtrengrh fails, and 
at uſed to 
fly before us. We feel no longer that ſi- 
tisfaction and delight in virtue, which 
was wont to ſupport us in all gur ſelf: de- 
nials; while pleaſure appears with greater 
charts than ever, and we deſire with 
vehemence what we know we ought not 
to take. Our fervour } in deyotion | 1s turn- 
ed into lukewarmneſs : for tho ugh we are 
deeply ſenſible of our own Ru and 
expect aſſiſtance only from God, we are ſo 

diſtracted in our thoughts, that we can 
hardly fix them for a moment. We mult 
not en e be diſcouraged, as 1 * we were 
forſaken by God, or falling back into the 


bondage and flavery « of fin; if, Me do the 


beſt we can, and are fai bf to, prayer, 
bumbling ourſelyes under th ; weight of 
our miſery, and keeping in th the preſence of 
God, there is no e ; it is P we 
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ate nör 5er thorouphly acquainted with 
the nate of pro 5riety, We He fur- 
A ich” what 0 aghe e to have en ex- 
pete {6 ,(41:: Te | [221 
As WE aratice in the knowled ge 60 our- 
ſelves, the eſteem decays ; but ſtill we have 
pride, aki! ef-love would have it ſatisfied. 
It is vai,” however, to alk what we have 
not to Fee; it turns therefore another 
way, and puſhes us by a baſe hypocriſy 
to ſeek from others what we are, conſcious 
we have 86 title to. Our lenſuality again, 
— ifre What" deſire 'of knowledge, being 
w equally reſtrained oi on. all ſides, catch 
at ys B ject, and can rake up with the 


Li! 
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ere gu ing they can, have no better. 


Thus Aman with, 1 impatience, what, 
becauſe ir ſecret noyriſhment, which is 
now wirhlrawn, they had” But lately pall- 


ed fromm without regret : and, as often as 


4 eli ende we giy e way to them, 
Wa tall 1 9 * ai 


er the omittion of the pal- 
ſons Already mentj tionell; our purſuits be- 
nig then of fu C | e us 


z bn | 
10 ch a nature, as to make us 
able to 1 ointments, from t the, , 0ppo- 
ſition of chers „When, on the contrary, 
17. (183), u 21 

we celity® 1 difficulty 1s 'valtly greater 
than before : : we have no pleaſure in re- 
Rr ſerve, 
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ſerve, no ſelf- complacency to feed upon: 
we reſiſt becauſe it is our duty, and ſcarce 
feel the advantages of a victory; for no 
ſooner do we conquer, than pride would 
perſuade us that we are virtuous; thus 
we have a new combat to ſuſtain, not let: 
difficult and dangerous than the former, 
It is the ſame with thoſe actions which we 
do for the good of our: neighbour. Self 
would appropriate every thing, and we 
are under a conſtant neceſſity of being 
upon our guard. 

Theſe now are all natural effects of pro- 
priety, when it is driven from the retire- 
ments in which it thought to have ſolace 
itſelf without diſturbance ; and it is no 
wonder 1t 1s not pleaſed with a virtue 
which is directly levelled againſt itſelf. 
Let us have patience till it be rooted out, 
and our taſte of virtue will return. We 
{hall then love it, not becauſe it is ours, 
but becauſe it is virtue; we ſhall be vir- 
tuous without pride, happy. without ſen- 
ſuality, and ſhall have ſuch knowledge a5 


will be profitable without deſiring more. 


| ; But have we not reaſon to fear, that 
our conduct is unacceptable to God, 
5 and pr opriety es ground, when 


© not 


24 
F 
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not only we find ourſelves lofing the in- 
ward tranquillity we enjoyed, and the 
*' pleaſure we had in doing good, but alſo 
that eaſineſs in prayer, and ſenſibility 
of love, with which we uſed to make 
application to God ? and is it poſſible 
in ſuch a ſtate to perfuade eee we 

«are advancing oy 
If our ſtate is ſuch as it ought to be, we 
will not think whether we are advancing 
or not, or will think of it as little as we 
can, We know the love of God is © the 
* end of the law:” we deſire to love him 
with all our heart; and that all our ac- 
tions may be done with an intention to 
pleaſe him, carefully rejecting every other 
motive. We know this is our duty, that 
to deny ourſelves 1s the only way we 
can perform it, and that true ſelf-denial 
is to refiſt propriety where-ever it appears; 
but we khow alſo, that we cannot do this 
by our own ſtrength. We have recourſe 
therefore to him who has promiſed to give 
unto thoſe that aſk ; and though we can- 
not aſk as we ought, we aſk in the beſt 
manner we can; © confiding 1 in the good- 
neſs of God, "Who is able and willing to 
gire us "ty „ perfect gift.“ Theſe 
Rr 2 things 
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things we know, and we daſire to know no 
more; for, having given outſelves unto 
God to be diſpoſed of as he thalll[think fit, 
we are far from inquiring by what me- 
thods he will prepare us for the uſrs lie iu- 
tends to put us to: and if any-anxiety a- 
riſes, we conſider it as a motion of pro- 
priety; and reſiſt it, when great, by a new 
reſignation, and . it is n by ne- 
glecting it. | { 8 [V4 

It muſt however be * that this 
truſt in God, this entire abandon of our 
whole ſelves, is hardly ever abſolute and 
uninterrupted in this degree of purifica- 
tion; or it is the very laſt ſtep of it, and, 
as it were, the paſſage or entrance into the 
next *, It may therefore be ſometimes 
neceſſary to make uſe of reaſon, in order 
to ſtrengthen our faith while it is yet im- 
perfect: for if we can ſee chat things 
ought to be ſo, we ſhall have the leſs dit- 
ficulty to go on with chearfulneſs in this 
Narrow way. 9 rt 3h 

That our loſing the. inward-4ranqullity 
we enjoyed, and the pleaſure we had in 
doing good, are natural effects of proprie- 
ty when it is every where reſiſted, I have 


9110 gSee the lait do paragraphs of this ſection. 
85 {hewn 
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ſhewnyou already: it were unreaſonuble 
then to be diſcouraged with what is really 
a proof [thin we are performing our duty. 
If we would reap: the fruits of peace, we 
muſt firſt conquer; we muſt bear with 
the diſorders of war, and not fancy that 
we are undone for being engaged in the 

hurry and tumult which is unavoidable 

in fighting: until the enemy is driven out, 

our tranquillity is but ſtupid * 

and our peace a falſe ſecurity. 

* But how ſhall we believe chat we 
are performing our duty, or that ever 
ve ſhall conquer our enemies, when we 
* are forſaken by God, who alone can 
make us conquer? And how ſhall we 
believe that we are not forſaken, when 
he does not hear our prayer, and our 
cry comes not before him; when he 
leaves us to ourſelves in the time of our 
* greateſt need; leaves us to be trampled 
* upon by enemies we had often routed ? 
Are theſe ſigns that we are in favour 
with God; or taking the right way to 
pleaſe him? Are hardneſs of heart, 
and whnt of recollection, marks: of true 
* devotion ? or is the love of God ac- 
© quired! by growing inſenſible to the 
charms 


A * — " 
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_ © charms of infinite beauty? Have we 
not reaſon then to be afraid? have we 
not reaſon to return to our former me- 
* thod, and to decline a war in which we 
are every way on the loſing hand!“ 
Let us now conſider what ſort of enemy 
we have to deal with, what we are aiming 
at, and by what means we may hope to be 
ſucceſsful. Have we forgot that it is pro- 
priety we are fighting againſt, that it is 
it we would have deſtroyed, and ſtarved to 
death ? Is not this the end of all our ſelf- 
denials? Is it not for this we pray, and 
beg aſſiſtance from God? But what pro- 
bability of ſtarving it, if it was continual- 
ly pampered with the moſt delicious fare? 
or what favour to ſupport an enemy that 
is always doing us miſchief ? Where 
were the difficulty, where the ſelf-denial, 
in quitting worldly pleaſures; if we were 
immediately to be filled with divine com- 
munications in ſuch a way as to give us 
greater delight? How eafily might we 
ſuffer injuries, and put up affrotits ; how 
ceeaſily neglect applauſe, ala bear to be de- 
ſpiſed by men; how eaſily, in fine, might 
we ſeparate orfelves from the creatures, 


| and Rand unconcerned as to their con- 
7 0 duct, 


— . ae ae -Uk⸗s a a eat Soo a . , aca ],. 
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duct, were we always ſure of being caxeſſ- 
ed by the creator! But humility is a vir- 
tue. Would this make us humble? We 
who; cannot reſiſt a temptation, or bear 
the ſmalleſt, injury, without admiring our 
fortitude or our patience, would we not 
fancy ourſelves ſomething more than hu- 
man, and look with contempt on the reſt 
of mankind who were yet inſla ved to ſin, 

if no temptation or injury could touch us? 
How neceſſary then is it that pride he ex- 
tinguiſhed before we be delivered from the 
weakneſſes which ſin has made natural, 
or ſo ſupported as not to feel them! A- 
gain, when we reflect that it is not the 
kind of pleaſure, but the manner of enjoy- 
ing it, that makes ſenſuality; and that it 
is with the greateſt difficulty we can en- 
joy any but in that way; muſt we not 
acknowledge, that, like St Peter, we would 
be for “ making tabernacles,” were we 
admitted, not to the full enjoyment of 
God, that being impoſlible i in this ſtate, 
for nothing that is impure can ſee God; 


but to . eat of the crumbs that 5 een 
© his table? “ 


” y F f1 


lt is true indeed, (1 lay. K ht true, for We. 


xe told it by thoſe who know), chat many 
have 
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have, delightful ſenſations of the divine 
preſence, and feel a ſupernatural, ſtrength, 


even when chey are not far advanced, 
and ſometimes in che very beginnings of 


chis l rhe they are. partjqular fa- 
vourites, or the only; perſons whoſe ways 
are agreeable to God. It is but. as the A- 
poſtle was preſerved from ſinking by our 
Saviour's ſtretching out his hand; we ſee 
his unſtedfaſtneſs is found fault with, and 
he walked upon the water wit out danger 
while his faith continued firm. If it was 
not for the littleneſs of ours, theſe ſenſible 
ſupports would not be neceſſary, and they 
are never given but when they; axe : God 
loves us too much to protract the time of 
our purification, when we are able to go 
forward withqut ſtopping in the way. 
Let us ſuffer then the retardment of con- 
ſolations without fear or, diſquiet: when 
they are neceſſary, they will be given ; 
and when they are not, they Would be 
hinderances. l w7 O ente Ay 5190 


That G od. has A, Y warchfu e over us 
we know by faith, which, 3 zn. gun preſent 


"4 


| Rare, ie the beg yay of Kngwing.ir, We 
W Allo our. d 5 a bays, within. us 
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a flithfuf mönitor that will not let us for- 
ger. „Leer ds go ön then, doing frotm day 
to day the Veſt we can; not mindlg What 
we fe br feel not, nor thinking too ach 
on out” alt thiſkartiages' or future con- 
duct. IF Conſolation be given, let us re- 
ceive it with chankfitcls at the ſame 
time acknbwledging our weakneſs which 
has made it nebery.. _Ler us ſo receive 
it as to 4000 
gratitüudde m 47 ſerve to increaſe our love ; 
always remembering, that our intention 
ought to be, to pleaſe God, and nor ur- 
ſelves.” x * on the contrary, we are "feem- 
ingly Tefr "46 ourſelves, let us not loſe 
heart, or Be dime, ed, as if God had for- 
iced gb we Wil Ties ſtumble, 
— eva fall; büt it is better to fall 
through Weuknefz, if we iſe again with 
humility, can, to ſtand with pride. 
But * to deny ourſelves” is not all: if 
ve would follow Jefus Chriſt, we! uſt alſo 
« taksUp Sur crofs;” by Which is 1 = 
a perfect ſubmiſſion to the divine will, 
it is made Kno] to us by the diſp 318 
tions fe It ty not THEY 
croſſes fo Gi „ Bur to bear thoſe 
which are hed for us; accepting them 
Sf as 
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as neceſſary means of our =: 
not only with patience, but with thank- 
fulneſs; and endeavouring ſo to order 
our ſteps, that the purpoſes intended by 
them may be fully anſwered., Thoſe things 
which go by the name of mort iſcation and 
auſteritics may be uſeful in the beginning 
for ſome who by conſtitution are addicted 


to the groſſeſt kind of fins ; but for the 


moſt part, I believe, they do more harm 
than good: they nouriſh pride, and fix us 
too much in outward practices; while 
chings of greater moment are neglected. 
A moderate plain way of living is a con- 
{tant mortification, which - eught+ to be 
practiſed by every one, and at all times: 
but as to other things, the true mortifica- 
tions are thoſe which come by providence; 
and upon the uſe we make of them, our 
advancement in religion does in a great 
n depend. 12110 151 30! 

1; NoTHING is more univerſally talk- 
ed of than, providence, and nothing ſeems 


t be/Jeſs underſtood by. the generality of 


mankind. That, the world is governed Þy 
infinite wiſlom, all acknowledge; while 
at © hn tame nee, act as af every thing 


50 went 


_ — — ——_ a 
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went by chance. Submiſton to the will 
of God is likewiſe a common word; it is 
in every one's mouth, and every one 
fancies he knows its meaning. When 
croſſes © happen, or | misfortunes of any 
kind, they will tell you, It is the will of 
God, who does nothing wrong; that we 
ought therefore ſo to bear them as not to 


grudge with providence. And it is very 


true. But is this all? Have we nothing 
farthet to look to? and is there no mean- 
ing in them but to make us ſuffer? We 
ſhall next be told, that the meaning is to 
teach us patience, and the uncertainty of 
earthly things. Theſe, no doubt, are uſe- 
ful leſſons; but is there yet nothing 
more? and have we done all that is ne- 
ceſſary, - when, by a new project, or by 
taking one pleaſure for another, we can 
bear our croſſes with patience becauſe we 
do not feel them? 

If one believed that blind chance pre- 
ſided over human affairs, he might be full 
as much convinced of their uncertainty, as 
another who thought them under the di- 
rection of providence: and ſeeing it were 
to no purpoſe to grudge with his lot, he 
would, for his own fake, endeavour to 


* 


S523 - bear 


7 „ 
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bear it s eaſili as poſſible, which, with 
an ordinary ſtack of prudence, ;would put 
him on the common methods of acquiring 
patiende. That is, he would make the 
moſt of what he had, thinking as little as 
he could on things no longer in his power; 
he would forget, if poſſible, his former 
diſappointments, by filling his head with 
new deſigns ; and that his patience 
might coſt him the leſs trouble, would 
prepare himſelf beforehand, hy often re- 
flecting on the inſtability of every enjoy- 
ment, and that the beſt- laid projects are 
not always ſucceſsful. Thus far, you ſee, 
reaſon, and ſelf-love will carry us, whe- 
ther we believe a providence or not: and 
if we may judge by appearances, and the 
common notions. of providence, it is but 
ſeldom that religion carries us farther, and 
there are few that think it ſhould. If this 
however was to take up our eroſs, it 
might be done without a change in our 
inward. diſpoſition, or out ward conduct. 
This Way of undlerſtanding praovidence 
is common to the grorldly-wiſe, chnd thoſe 
who are in be fil ſtages of the Chriſtian 
life, Both endeavour to be patient; and 


both think they have done ne. if 
* they 
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they get over the/tneaſmeſs which zis na- 
turally felt when people are baulked) of 
their expectations, or cheir ſchemes of 
happineſs diſconeertad. Ml the difference 
ſeems to be, chat the laſt uſe only ſuch 
means as appear innocent, while others 
take what comes firſt to hand, or pick out 
thoſe they think will be - moſt effectual. 
But conſcience, in the beginning, is ſo 
heavy, and ſo little accuſtomed to find 
fault with our actions, that even they Who 
have a regard to it are not much ſtrait- 
ened: innacent is yet a very comprehen- 
five term. To act, however, according to 
the light we have, is all that can be ex- 
pected; and indeed it is all that is re- 
quired + for if the intention be fincere, the 
light will be ſtill increafing, and new diſ- 
coveries' made as to the deſign of provi- 
dence in giving us eroſſes, and the —, 
way of bearing them 
When we reflect on the mertueſb of . 
life, ande carry our choughts no farther, 
how little does | the proſpect appear We 
ae brought upon the ſtage, but it is ny 
to act in-a few ſeenes; and then we truſt 
retire to make room! for others. When 
the curtain is dropped, it is the faine'whe-- 
ther 


| 
3 
| 
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ther we have acted the part of au king or 
a beggar; the poverty of the one, with 
the contempt that follows it, and the glory 


of the other, being paſſed away. But if 


we enlarge the view, taking in a future 
exiſtence, theſe few ſcenes come to be of 
infinite moment: not for the figure we 
ſhall make in them, or the pleaſures we 
may have, for theſe can receive no addi- 
tional value; it is only the manner of acd- 
ing our part that is worth our care. Now, 
as we cannot make ſuch refleflions, and 
not be fully convinced that the ſaving of 
one ſoul is of more value in che ſight of 
God than the ſettlement of kingdoms, 
muſt we not conclude, that the principal, 
I might ſay, the only, deſign of ' provi- 
dence, is to manage things without us in 
fuch a way as will make us fit to act the 
part we are intended for hereafter? And 
if we conſider it in this light, which cer- 
tainly is the true one, we ſhall find, that 


the littleſt things are not below the care 


of an al 1% Hou vas 

f In the fall of empires, and other revo- 
lutions of that nature, an over-ruling 
power is often ohſerved, and acknowled- 


ged: it is che ſame. in; every calamity, or 
„only; remarkable 
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remarkable change, whether to che better 
or che worſe, in which many are concerns 
ed. Now why may not a particular pers 
ſon obſerve alſd an over-ruling power in 
things that only concern himſelf? or muſt 
he believe that all is mere accident, be- 
cauſe they are brought about in a way 
that gives no diſturbance to the reſt of 
mankind? and though he may diſcover 
a natural cauſe for almoſt every change in 


his condition, and every thing that befals 


him, ſhall he therefore think there is no- 


thing of providence in it, as if God never 
acted but in a miraculous way? If, for 
inſtance, af poor he becomes rich, whe- 
ther by a lucty hit, as it is called, or by 
his own induſtry; is he not to look upon 


his riches as the gift of God, becauſe they 
fall not from heaven like the manna? If, 


on the contrary, he falls into poverty, is 


he to regard only the injuſtice he may 


have met with, or whatever elſe has been 
the immediate cauſe of this change in his 


late? Many ſuch queſtions might be aſk- 
ed; and it is plain there is but one auſwer 


w be given by all who believe a provi- 


dence, For as each individual being is 
an en 80 * divine care, as much a1 
whole 
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hole ſyſtem taken under dne general 
view, it muſt be aHowed, tliät un event 
which reſpects only a ſingle Perſon, i; 
juſt as applicable to providence, us another 
in which multitudes are concerned: and 
if riothing may be called providential that 
is not extraordinary, or is the effect of 
ſecond cauſes, miracles being now ſo rare, 
our notions of providence will differ very 
little from thoſe of Epieurus. 
It Is' a vain, and, I think, improper at- 
tempt⸗ to ſeparate providence flom ſecond 
cauſes, and ſecond cauſes from provi- 
dente, ar to diſtinguiſh from dither what 
is called accideni / and I'wiltventiire to 
affirm in general, that whatever may in- 
fluenee our conduct with: reſpect to an- 
other life, or contribute to oui acquiring 
thoſe diſpoſitions without which we can- 
not love God, ſhould be referted-to pro- 
vidence; for theſe are of tob great im- 
portance to be left WY Or the ca- 
price of other beings.” ee his idea of 
providence be he ir will, it is 
impoffible to fincł à reaſon for Lelſerüng it, 
that will not rike ugtinft al fert pro- 


ridence whatſbever: and even in this 
large 
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large acceptation, it is not inconſiſtent 
with che iberty of che creatures. vat 
| That che conduct of thoſe withwham we 
live, or witk whom have any connection, is 
the immediate cauſe of many both of our 
croſſes, and ſatizsfactions, is very certain; 
and it is no leſs certain, that nothing can 
determine their way of acting but their 
own will. But then it is only a few by 
whoſe conduct we are thus affected; while 
that of others touches us no more than if 
they lived in a different world. Now by 
what means come we under the influence 
of thoſe, particular perſons ? Is it not by 
having been born at ſuch a time and 
place? A change in either might have 
giren us à quite different ſituation: for 
perſons of other tempers and circum- 
ſtances would have had other ways of 
acting. Thus, without the leaſt incroach- 
ment on the liberty of men, or viſible in- 
erpoſition of the divine power, we might 
lave had different croſſes, and different 
pleaſures ;,; different helps to religion, as 
well as different temptations; and different 
opportunities of being virtuous, or the 
contrary. People 1 5 call. this chance, if 
they 
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they will; but if others chuſe to call it 
. providence, it will be as fat a name. 
Again, Though free agents cannot be 
forced to act, or to refrain from difo- 
ſing of what is in their power, there are 
motives by which chey may be, and really 
are, determined to act in one ay rather 
than in another; and as they vary, thei; 
conduct does ſo too. Now. a motive 1s 
ſaid to vary when it loſes of its weight, 
or-- acquires more; one of Which mull 
happen upon every change in the value ot 
what is aimed at, (it makes no odds whe- 
ther the change be real or imaginary), 
and when the difficulty of . proſecuting, 
and uncertainty of ſucceſs, appears great- 
er or leſs than was at firſt expected. We 
are not indeed to fancy, that upon every 
occaſion the mind makes a formal reaſon- 
ing of this nature; but it is certain theſe 
things come before it, and it; conſiders 
them, haſtily enough perhaps, but ſtill in 
ſuch a way as determines it to change or 
continue its conduct; and whatever reſo- 
tation be taken, it is executed, for the moſt 
part, with nos leſs vigour than if a philo- 
ſophic inquiry had been made. Theſe re- 


ſolutions, however, are not very table: 
N a 
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a new thought gives a new turn, and we 


always act in conſequence of the motives 


which appear ſtrongeſt at the time: and 
this inconſtancy, in ſome degree or other, 
is, and muſt be, natural to all men; the 
mind being too little to weigh upon all oe- 
caſions every motive with exactneſs. Be- 
ſides, the often unlooked- for oppolition of 
others, (who have their reaſons too), and a 
world of accidents impoſſible to be foreſeen, 
do ſometimes make things more difficult 
than was expected, and ſometimes quite 
impracticable: in the firſt caſe a change of 
conduct is often reaſonable, in the laſt it 
is always ſo. Now let any one conſider, 
if there is not here room enough for pro- 
vidence; and if free agents may not be 
made inſtruments in the hand of God to 
work his will, their liberty remaining ab- 
ſolute and uncontrouled. 

But leſt iĩt be thought that this way of 
giving providence a place in the manage- 
ment of thoſe things which depend imme- 
diately upon the will of men, will leave 
too little for chance; it may be worth 
while to conſider what is, or ought ip be, 
underſtood by that word. 


Whatever is the effect of a IP 1 
Tt 2 neither 
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neither way, nrg ud be foredeen, not 
any ſealon given, why, 4 thould.chave es- 
iſted x pręci ſely in ſuch a Mν andi at ſuch 
a time, o or why at ſhould have exiſted at 
all, is accident, r. accidental.» and the 
caule itſelf is called, che offedt el chance : 
and whatever! is a conſequence of it, whe- 
ther mediatel V or ĩ 


wiſe be accidental.; for let * never 
ſomany intermediate cauſes, ſeeing it could 
nat have exiſted without tha finſt cauſe, 
which was an effec, of chancen it is cer- 
tainly an effect of chance tage „d l 
By chis acceptation of chauss, (and, if 
it be a word of any meaning, I:ſee-not 
how it.can be. otherwiſe defined), chere is 
hardly any thing but may be xelolved 1 in- 
to it; not an action or event hut is the 
effect of ſome cauſe, which is the effect of 
chance. Had Alexander, beer born à pri- 
vate man, or died a little ſooner, the Fer- 
ſian empire might have ſtood a and the 
{ame accident that put an end to his his life 
in Babylon, might have dong! it in Proms 
Again, had he lived a; little, longer, hi 
conqueſts, might have continued with is 
children, and the earth been preſerved 
from the terrible devaſtations which the 
3 b ambition 


ic 
te 
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ambitie bf vis *captaiiis brought üpöß it. 
cæfa s anhitiom miſt have been Un fut- 
celsful rc eoncealetl, Hud he ved" in . 0- 
ther kiss: and hä Hannibal dali 
victory ut Cane, chere had been no Rame 
to conquely llie>Wddlihiot look? into a 
hiſtory without obſerving a number of ac- 
cidents e urring in che moſt inconſider- 
able events the hiſtorian thinks worth re- 
lating: bo- many then muſt be ner eſ- 
ſary to tho ſusteſs of great defigns'?” ng 
what a' train of conſequences would be 
prevented by the failure of any one! 8 
But we need not go tö hiſtories and pu- 
blic affairs to obſerve the effects of chance; 4 
let us hut conſider our own life, or that of 
another; and we ſhall fee it is but a ſeries 
of aceident after accident. Even thoſe 
things which” depend immediately upon 
the will of other men, are no leſs accident 
than the reſt: for though they are free, 
and act only in conſtquence of their own 
will, marty chances muſt concur to put it 
in their bowef to act {6 and ſo with reſpect, 
to us. It may be the 1 intention of! a cove- 


1191 


tous matt to cheat every, body he deals 

with; bud they only y are, cheated who haye , 

money, and Fall in His way. The inju- 
0 ſtice 
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{tice of the oppreſſor does not go far, 
and his power laſts but a ſhort time; ſo 


that the diſtance of a few miles; or being 


born a little ſooner or later, might have 
put us out of his reach. In ſhort; 'what- 
ever uneaſineſs we have to ſuffer from the 
tempers of thoſe with whom we live, it i 
all but accident. It is by accident we 
come together, and we are ſeparated in the 
ſame way. There is really nothing in 
life, but, by tracing back a few cauſes, 


lands in chance, where we are forced to 


leave it. Nor is there a reaſon for calling 
one thing an accident rather than another, 
but that we ſeldom look beyond a firſt or 
ſecond cauſe. Let us only aceuſtom our- 
{elves to look a little farther,” (a very little 
in moſt caſes will ſerve), and it will ap- 
pear, that nothing is ſo eaſy but a ſimall va- 
riation of accidents might have made it 
impracticable, or determined the agent to 
a different conduct; a concurrence of ac- 
cidents is likewiſe neceſſary to bring a par- 
ticular perſon into ſuch circumſtances #5 
to be affected by it; and what can be 
more accidental than thin gs thus depente 
ing on ſeveral bid 880 of accidents ! 


Now, if this be chance, where 1s prove: 
dence ! 
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dence? and will it not be more reaſonable 
to ſay Whatever is the effect of a cauſe 
that neither was nor could be foreſeen, 
nor any reaſon. given why at ſhould have 
exiſted precalely 1 in ſuch a way and at ſuch 
a time, or why it ſhould have exiſted at all. 
is providential, and the cauſe itſelf the ef- 
fect of providence; and whatever is a con- 
ſequence of it, whether mediately or im- 
mediately, is likewiſe providential ; for, 


let there be never ſo many intermediate 


cauſes, ſeeing it could not have exiſted 
without the firſt cauſe, which was an ef- 
fect of providence, it is an effect of provi- 
dence too ? 

* Is there then no ſuch thing as chance ? 

* and is it by a ſpecial direction of provi- 
* dence that even the littleſt things come 

* to paſs?“ 

If we are ſure a thing is ſo extremely 
little that it, can have no manner of influ- 
ence on the conduct of any perſon what- 
loever with reſpe& to another life, nor 
contribute any manner of way to the ac- 
quiring , of thoſe diſpoſitions without 
which we cannot love God, that thing, 
whatever i it 45, may be aſcribed to chance. 
And ſurely this 1 15 che only rule for judging 
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of the littleneſs of things. For could i 


be! ſuppoſed, that the moſt 


revalutions or events of any d. the 


greateſt calamities that ever happened, and 
the moſt univerſal ; I ſay, could it be ſup- 
poſed, that they had no influence on the 
rempers and diſpoſuions of, men, ther 


on the other hand, the turning of a ſtray 
could make one ſingle creature really bet 
ter or worſe, the doing or not Joing it it 
were no longer a little thing, but a thing 
of great conſequence. * 

But if this account of proyidenet be 

© true, what becomes of liberty?“ It is 
juſt what it was, abſolutely free, It makes 
no odds with reſpect to liberty, whether | It 
be providence or chance that puts things 
in our power : of theſe every one may al- 


ways diſpoſe according to his will ; for 


providence and fate are far from being the 
ſame. Fate is irreverſible, but providence 
accommoda tes itſelf to the gonduct and 


tempers of men. | Nineych, was fayed, be- 


cauſe the inhabirants repented:; and had 
there been ten righteous | perſons, Sodom 
and Gomorrah had not been deſtroyed. 


* It is appointed for men once to die; 
the 
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che decrecl is irreverſible, it is fate i but 
ho and when, together with all that hap- 
pens from the dime to hs 1 life, 


belongs to providence. „ 


To have right opinions, no Joude; 18 a 


great advantage, provided we act in con- 
ſequenee of them; but if they have no in- 
fluence on our practice, it ſignifies little 
whether they be right or wrong. One 
thinks every thing is determined by parti- 
cular and "irreverſible decrees, and that 
men, Uke puppets, are made to act by a 
will not their own : another believes the 
freedom of the will, and a providchce 1 in 
the ſenſe T have given it: à third puts 
chance inſtead of providence; or if he ad- 
mits of it at all, he ſuppoſes it to be the 
ſame with fate, and gives it a place only 
where fate would not be inconſiſtent with 
liberty ; the truth of ' which he does not 
queſtion. In ſuch a difference of opinions 
about a matter of ſo great importance, one 
would think ſome difference of cnͤduct 
might be expected. What the conduct of 
the firſt will be, if he makes it agreeable 
to his prifieiples, 1 have had occaſion to 
obſerve *: that of the laſt is likewiſe ta- 


| * See leg. 1 il. 1. of this part. 
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ken notice of, as you may ſee by turning 
back only a few pages *: and the ſecond 
opinion ought to lead into ſuch a condud 

as I am going to deſeribe. 
As ſoon as we have choſen our part, 
and have fully reſolved to dedicaic the re- 
| mainder of our life to the ſervice of God, 
we begin to conſider with ſome anxicty, 
how or by what means we ſhall n 
Bis will, which we now ſincerely intend to 
make the rule of our actions ; and not on- 
ly of our actions, but of all our deſires 
and all our aſfections. We know we ought 
to love him with all our heart, but we tee] 
it is only ouri-1ves we love in that manner. 
Could we change at pleaſure the object of 
our love, we would baniſh ſelf from our 
heart, that 1t might be filled with God: 
wee often make the trial, but ſtill we love 
ourſelves. Jo loye our neighbour, is as 
little in our power; I mean, with ſuch a 
love as is required of us: to love our ene- 
mics, being yet more diflicult, not to 
hate chem is all we can pretend to. To 
be meek and lowly, is likewiſe a part ot 
our duty : but who-can be humble when 
he pleaſes, and ſo calm within, as to re- 


N See the ſecond paragraph of this article. 
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ceive the greateſt injuries without being 
ruffled? Theſe things are impoſſible to 
the natural man: we have not the neceſ- 
ſary diſpoſitions. But then we may de- 
fire to have them, and may act in the ſame 
manner as if we had them ; which, with 
the divine aſſiſtance, or grace, (and that 
need not always be mentioned, becauſe it 
is always ſuppoſed), is a ſure and infal- 
lible way of acquiring them. That we 
may deſire to have them, will not be que- 
{tioned ; and that we may act in the ſame 
manner as if we had them, is no leſs true. 
Though we be not humble, we are under 
no neceſſity to make applauſe the end of 
our actions, or to let our thoughts dwell 
with complacency on the value our pride 
gives them, Nor need we reſent injuries 
though we are not meek. We love not 
ur enemies, but we may do them all the 
good we can : and though we love our- 
ſelres more than our neighbour, we may 
take every opportunity to advance his hap- 
pineſs, and exert ourſelves with the ſame 
activity as if the caſe was our own. And 
all this we may do with an intention to 
picaſe God; making his will the rule of 
our actiolke, and a Gefire to perform it the 
Uu 2 motive; 
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motive; renouncing our own will, and 
conſenting to be torn from every thing 
that hinders us from loving him; loving 
him in the mean time as much as we can, 
and acting in the ſame manner ſas if we 
loved him © witlvall our heart.“ 
However difficult a conduct of this ſort 
may be, however contrary to nature, and 
the preſent temper of the mind, every one 
muſt acknowledge it is not impoſſible, 
and that there is not another way to ac- 
quire thoſe diſpoſitions without which we 
cannot love God. I fay, there is not an- 
other way : for though all are not equal- 
ly perfect, and there be many degrees of 
virtue; if any one ſhall ſay in his heart, 
Thus far will I go, and no farther,” he 
has no virtue at all; the want of inten- 
tion to pleaſe God as much as he is able, 
lite a worm at the root of a tree, ſpoils 
and corrupts the whole. But allowing 
the intention to be ſincere, ſeeing different 
things are required according to the talents 
we receive, and that the difference vi 
tempers and circumſtances makes different 
methods of purification neceſſary, there is 
good ground for every one to deſire a more 


. knowledge of the will of God, 
than 
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than can be had from general rules and 
precepts: but whatever anxiety may in 
the beginning ariſe upon this account, it 
will land in a calm and exact obſervation 
of providence with all who have right no- 
tions of it. They will conſider every thing 
that happens as a new opportunity put in 
their hands by God, to execute ſome part 
of his will; and will neither expect nor de- 
fire to know it by another way; as no way 
can be more particular, none can be ſo 
ſure; there is no danger of deluſion; no 
room for the imagination to work; and 
all fo plain, that ** he that runs may 
rend b H | 
It is an eaſy matter for one who 1s rich, 
to know: that he ought not to live in pomp 
and luxury, while his neighbour is ſtar- 
ving at Ins door; or to with-hold from 
thoſe who want, that he may ſatisfy an 
avaricious temper, and indulge himſelf in 
the pleaſure of ſeeing his heaps increaſe. 
He will therefore be contented with a mo- 
derate , way of living; and whatever is 
thus ſaved, he. will conſider as juſtly be- 
longing to thoſe who ſtand in need of his 
alliſtance. He does not wait for a voice 
from heaven,“ commanding him to re- 


lieve 
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lieve his brethren it is enough that he has 
it in his power: for he knows for what end 
his riches have been given; and that when 
he is diſpoſing of them in this way, he is 
doing the will of God, Nor does he con- 
fine his good works to the giving of alms; 
bur, as far as he 1s able, defends the weak 
from the injuſtice of the oppreſſor, pleads 
the cauſe of the innocent, and guards the 
ſimple from falling into the ſnares that 
are laid for him. He knows, that the power 
of doing good is not put in his hand for 
nothing; and that if he neglects to uſe it, 
he is the unprofitable ſervant who hid his 
talent in the earth. And while he is thus 
doing his duty, he minds neither the ap- 
plauſe nor envy his actions may occaſion : 
that he be not puffed up with the one, he 
keeps his own nothingneſs conſtantly be- 
fore his eyes; and if the other gives him 
any thing to ſuffer, he accepts it as the 
will of God, and reſents the injury no o- 
therwiſe than by doing good. Thoſe to 
whom he is engaged by nearer ties, he 
conſiders as more immediately intruſted 
to his care. He endeavours to make their 
life eaſy, and accom nodates his temper to 
theirs : he gives advice when it 15 proper, 
N but 
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but never aſſumes ro himſelf a ſuperiority 
of judgement ; it is given only as an opi- 
nion, and in conſequence of his reſolu- 
tion to do all the good he can: he reproves 
with mildneſs, and never but when it is 
neceſſary: and if there be any whom he is 
obliged, to inſtruct, he does it with cau- 
tion and exactneſs; ſetting things before 
them in their true light, and teaching them 
to know their value. 

But in taking care of others, he does not 
neglect himſelf, He remembers that he is 
one of thoſe beings with whom God de- 
* fires ta take delight ;” that his ſoul is a 
jewel of ineſtimable value, and deſigned 
to be one of ** the ſtones of the new Jeru- 
* falem ;” that life is the time appointed 
for poliſhing and making it proper for this 
glorious end, and the charge of doing it 
committed to him. From theſe motives 
he undergoes with chearfulneſs the neceſ- 
ſary labour. He knows indeed, that his 
intereſt is inſeparable from his duty; and 
looks to the promiſed reward with a view 
to increaſe his gratitude and love, accept- 
ing it with, joy, becauſe it comes from 
God. As he takes every opportunity of 

eliſting his neighbour for a declaration of 
the 
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the divine will with xeſpe& to his works of 
charity, ſo likewiſe he conſiders every 
croſs, that is, every diſappointment, every 
humiliation, and every uneaſineſs of what- 
ever kind, as helps ſent him by provi- 
dence, either to conquer his pride, or to 
| weaken thoſe paſſions and irregular. affec- 
tions that hinder him from loving God; 
and when he makes this uſe of them, he 
knows as certainly that he is doing the 
will of God, as if he was clothing the 
naked, and giving food to the hungry.” 
Nor is it only in remarkable things that 
he obſerves this method: even the little 
croſſes which are daily to be met with in 
every ſtate and condition he looks upon 
as carved out for him by providence, and 
always adapted to his temper and. circum- 
ſtances. Of theſe, what is fit for one 
would not be ſo for another; and though 


they appear as nothing when they are over, 


they have their weight in the time, and a 
right way of bearing them wall make them 
very uſeful. | But whether: they be great 
or ſmall, few on many, he receives them 
juſt as they are prepared for him; and 
neither grudges with his lot, nor thinks 


las burden too oy Deeply ſenſible 4 
8 
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his own weaknefs, he ſees the advantage 
of thus depending upon the will of God; 
who ſo manages things; as to give him un- 
expected opportunities to advance in the 
great and neceſſary work of purification; 
and knoeks off thoſe fetters by which he 
is chained to the earth, and the things ot 
it, when perhaps he has not ſtrength to 
break them, nor even reſolution enough to 
attempt xt, and ſometimes does not know 
that they ought to be broken. 

Thus he has really no injuries to reſent, 
or diſappointments to fear; and. thoſe 
who by others would be called enemies, 
are conſidered as inſtruments employed by 
the great architect to bring his ſpiritual 
building to ſuch a ſtate of perfection, as 
to be a proper temple for the Holy Ghoſt ; 
while he, on his part, is careful ſo to ac- 
commodate himſelf in every thing to the 
will of re chat his . may be tully 
executed. 50 pail 

This, Link; will * Fe ended of all 
who believe rightly of providence, and are 
willing ron! deny thaniſelves, and take up 
" their'orbſs,!? that they may follow him 
who is d the author and ſiniſher of our 
" faith ;“ by whom a gate is opened to 

X * ſtatea 
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ſtates of a different kind, (as ſoon as we 
are prepared), wherein all oppoſition on 
the part of the creature being taken away, 
it remains in the hand of God, to be * 
ed and poliſhed according to his will. If 
he lays it on a bed of roſes or of thorns, 
if he gives it conſolation, or gives it none, 
if he fills it ſenſibly with his preſence, or 
hides his face from it, its contentment is 
the ſame: it reſts in the divine will, and 
its reſignation is as natural as to breathe. 
But it is time for me to ſtop. It muſt 
be unfit for thoſe who have no experi- 
mental knowledge, to deſcribe ſtates in 
which all is carried on by the immediate 
power of God working inwardly in the 
ſpirit, or centre of the ſoul, while the crea- 
ture contributes no atherwida to its own 
advancement, than by a perfect feſigna- 
tion. Of ſuch ſtates deſcriptions have 
been made by ſome admirable perſons, 
who, in this life, have paſſed thoſe hard 
but neceſſary degrees of purification, and 
been admitted to ſuch a union with God, 
as a ſpirit cloggetl with . fleſh, and blood” 
oan bear; but it were preſumption. to mix 
eicher our words or * with eie. 
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I, That certain "prattices by fene rerom- 

55 nended ar efſentitl th religion, are for 

the mi part unprofitable, often burt 
3 


2. That Chriſtian perfection rs attainable in 
every flate of liſe; and that Nate fit- 
tft for each particular perſon in which 
he is Placed by providence, | 

3. That it 15 very poſſible, not only to live in 
the world without being corrupted by 
it, but even to make the performance of 
whatever it neceſſary becauſe of a ſo- 
cial life, a mean or help to attain per- 
fett ion. 25 


. "Haw e are told they ought 

to deny themſelves, and take 
up their — they fancy it is the ſame 
with telling them, they ought to retire 
from the world to hve the life of a her- 
mit: and this notion, which is pretty 
common, has put many perſons of good 
intention oi a courſe of life they have not 
ſtrength to go through, becauſe they are 


not called to it. Whoever imagines that 
. God 


4 
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God cannot be ſerved: but in a deſert, or 
that they only are true Chriſtians who 
macerate their bodies by ſevere mortifica- 
tions and auſterities, is but little ac- 
quainted with the end of relgion, or tie 
nature of man. | Theſe practices give in- 


decd a ſhew of ſanctity, and men are 


„ 


touched with what is extraordinary in re- 


ligion, as in other things. Thus, in the 
lives of ſaints every little circumſtance of 
this kind is ſet before us, while the re- 
preſentation of their inward diſpoſitions, 
though vaſtly more uſeful, is made care- 
lefsly, and as it were by accident: but 
in their own writings we find ſomething 
more valuable to admire than faſtings 
and hair-cloth ; which they ſeldom men- 
tion (I ſpeak of thoſe who are (fartheſt 
advanced) without a caution to hinder o- 


thers from imitating what they look upon 


as unneceſſary for the moſt part, and 
often prejudicial, when there is not a ſpe- 
cial direction. Their care to ſubdue their 
pride, and to looſe their affections from 


earthly things, the calmneſs of ' temper 


with which they ſuffer injuries, their con- 
tentment under the hardeft trials, and 
perfect reſignation to the will of God, 

[ts cannot 
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cannot be too much admired: in theſe 
we ought to ĩmitate chem; and every one 
may doit without changing the ſtate of 
life in tehich ꝓrovidence has placed him. 
Luxury ũs now ſo common with men of 
all ranks and conditions; that to ſatisfy it 
ſeems tobe) the chief project; and this 
perhaps is the reaſon that ſome he write 
upon religion take no care to keep with 
in bounds in recommending theſe prac- 
tices, which'are moſt contrary to it. Yea, 
they are recommended in ſuch a way as 
if they made the eſſence of religion; tho 
it is certain there is nothing of goodneſs 
in them, but in ſo far as they contri- 
bute to bring the mind into a right tem- 
per: and When they ſerve not that end, 
they muſt be hurtful. Moſt people, in- 
deed, are but little in danger of being led 
into exceſs on this ſide; for nature is ready 
enough to take allowances; but nature 
can turn itſelf into different ſhapes: One 
who has bent his thoughts upon religion, 
if he has a fondneſs of extraordinary 
things, will have a grent inclination to 
form his life upon the ſtricteſt models, 
when he ſees certain practices much at- 
mired, and has been taught to conſider 


them 
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them as the only means of becoming emi. 
nently holy. If he ſucceeds, (which hap- 
pens rarely to thoſe who undertake fach 
things. of their own head), his, ſenſuality, 
it is true, is vanquiſhed, but it is next to a 
miracle if his pride is not greater than it 
was before: and if that be the caſe, what- 
ever he may think of himſelf, he has ac- 
quired as little ſanctity by his ſelf-denial, 
as a warlike prince who undergoes the fa- 
tigues of a long campaign, that he may 
have the glory of conquering. lt, on the 
other hand, he fails in his attempt, he 
returns to the world with more eagernels 
than ever, believes ſelf-denial | to be im- 
of religion. 

But allowing there was no danger of 
pride; allowing alſo chat theſe extra- 
ordinary things might be attempted un- 
| ſucceſsfully, witbout falling afterwards 
into a careleſs way ; 1s it not worthy of 
compaſſion to ſee one who has a real deſire 
to pleaſe God, beſtowing all his time and 
care on regulating his outward manner of 
life? A rigid ſelf-denial in things that 
regard the body, and a ſtrict obſervance 


of certain rules he has laid down to by 
3 ſe 
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ſelf, is the whole of his religion. He is 
conſtantly taken up about himſelf, con- 
ſtantly in fear of doing too much or too 
little; wedded to his own ways, and im- 
patient of contradiction. To give any re- 
laxation to the mind by innocent amuſe- 
ments, is inconſiſtent with his ſcheme of 
ſelf-denial, and a fault he would not be 
guilty of for the world. In ſhort, he goes 
on after this manner, till his temper is 
ſoured; and he becomes at laſt a burden 
to himſelf and others. 

There are who have got ſtrange notions 
of Chriſtian perfection, by underſtanding 
ſome precepts in the goſpel in the ſtricteſt 
ſenſe the words will bear, without regard- 
ing the preſent ſtate of things, or the per- 
formance of other duties more expreſsly 
commanded *. Nor do they conſider the 
weakneſs of human nature, but ſeem to 
pique themſelves on giving it no quarter: 
they will be perfect all at once, and ſome- 
times by methods quite contrary to the 
true ſpirit of religion. A multiplicity of 
outward practices, and fuch ways of li- 
ving as naturally tend to make people 

* Chriſtian perfection. &c. by Mr Law, and other 


books of that kind by different authors, 
proud, 
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proud, ſullen, and moroſe, are not only 
recommended, but the duty of bearing in- 
juries without reſentment, is ſoſ explained, 
as if one could not be a Chriſtian unleß 
he deprive hiraſelf of the common ſecurity 
againſt rapine and injuſtice which the laws 
of every country have provided. Re- 
ſiſt not evil: but whoſaever ſhall ſmite 
** thee on thy right cheek, turn to him the 
** other alſo. And if any man will ſue 
**. thee: at the law, and take away thy 
coat, let him have thy cloke alſo. And 
* whoſoever will campel thee to go a 
Fo mile, go with him twain;“ are our 
Saviour's words, and it ſeems they are to 
be underſtood literally. That is, if one 
refolves to make the will of God the rule 
of his actions, he muſt give up all he has 
to any one who takes a fancy to demand 
it; he muſt go a-begging from door to 
door with his family, becauſe another in- 
clines to live in his houſe,” and poſſeſs his 
lands; he muft encourage all whoſe con- 
ſciences put them under no reſtraint, to 
perpetrate the 'worſt of things by an aſ- 
ſurance of impunity and ſucceſs. It is 
not enough ſo to receive injuries as to with 
no harm to the perſon who does them 

| | 8 
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to have à ſincere deſire to do him all the 
good we tan, While he is acting a quite 
contrary part with regard to us; and to 
be willing to ſuffer yet more, if by it there 
is any proſpect of bringing him into a 
better temper, or that ſuch a conduct does 
not interfere with the care we are obliged 
to take of thoſe who immediately depend 
upon us. But (though this certainly is 
our Saviour's meaning) they tell us the 
rule is without exception; and every con- 
ſideration, every duty, muſt yield to that 
of not reſiſting evil. Why do they not 
alſo adviſe to cut off a hand, or pull out 
an eye, if either of them offend use 
Whoever reſiſts evil from a principle of 
revenge, or an unwillingneſs to ſuffer, 
may eaſily convince himſelf that he is not 
a diſciple of Jeſus Chriſt: he has not the 
meekneſs and patience which are neceſ- 
lary to make up the character of a true 
Chriſtian, and will take no pains to ac- 
quire them. But again, if one reſolves: 
not to reſiſt upon any account, whatever 
crolles, ſufferings, or incon veniencies, he 
he may thus bring upon himſelf, he has 
10 title to: call · them providential : they are 
all of: his on procurement, and there- 
| SP fore 
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fore it is more than probable they will be 
unfit for him. If however he cannot re- 
ſiſt, but by means not lawful, which to 
a good man is the ſame with an impoſſi- 
bility, the conſequences of not reſiſling 


will then be providential, and ought to be 


accepted with thankfulneſs. And when 
he himſelf is only concerned, the duty ot 
not reſiſting will carry him farther: he 
will remember that our Saviour ſays, 
Love your enemies, bleſs. them that 
** curſe you, do good to them that hate 
*© you, and pray for them which deſpite- 


fully uſe you and perſecute you.” If 


therefore the injury be not greater than he 
has ſtrength to bear, and if he has ground 
to believe that the perſon ho is doing it 


will be brought into a better temper by 


his patience, he will not reſiſt, But in 
ſuch caſes every one muſt judge for him- 
ſelf: nor ſhould any rule be given, fave 
that it is fit to lean to the ſide on which 


nature finds its account leaſt; and to take 


care not to be influenced by anger, malice, 
or pride. 

They who preſs che duty of. not reſiſt- 
ing evil in an unlimited ſenſe, common- 


ly with the Gone breath recommend a 
community 
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community of goods, which they look 
upon as a neceſſary part of religion, be- 
cauſe of the practice of the firſt Chri- 
ſtians, who laid their goods at the feet of 
the apoſtles. But they ought to remember, 
that this community of goods laſted no 
longer than while the church was confined 
to Jeruſalem. We ſee the apoſtles them- 
ſelves earneſtly deſiring the Chriſtians to 
be liberal in their contributions for the 
ſupport of the poor; and if all had been 
in their own hands, or at their diſpoſal, 
there was no occaſion for ſuch intreaties. 
Nor do they blame them for not imita- 
ting thoſe at Jeruſalem ; which moſt cer- 
tainly they would have done, were it a ne- 
ceſſary part of religion, or any part of it. 
And as to the puniſhment of Anamias 
and Sapphira, it has nothing to do in this 
argument : they were puniſhed for their 
diſſimulation, in pretending they had 
given all, when they gave but a part. If 
all mankind were what they ought to be, 
the fitneſs of having our goods in common 
needed not be held forth ; it would fol- 
low of courſe : and otherwiſe, though it 

were practicable, it would do harm. 
But, as if it behoved us to get rid of 
10. Y y 2 our 
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our goods at any rate, until the world can 
be perſuaded to make every thing com- 
mon, each particular perſon is told he 
ought to give all to the poor; and the 
duty of giving alms is puſhed to an ex- 
treme, as well as other things. But are 
they very ſure that every ond can bear po- 
verty, and the conſequences of it? And 
though one could be ſure of himſelf, 
(which I much queſtion), how does he 
know that others, who may have a juſt 
and natural title to be moderately provi- 
ded for by him, can bear it? And if, by 
an indiſcreet and lavith way of giving 
alms, he incapacitates himſelf to do that, 
is 1t not true, that he has diſpoſed of what 
belonged to them? There goes à ſtory of 
one who ſtole to give to the poor: ſuch 
charities, I think, would not be very dit- 
ferent from thoſe we are now conſidering. 
We ought indeed to look upon ourſelves 
only as ſtewards ; but how little ſoever a 
ſteward ſhould take to himſelf; he mult 
not diſpoſe of the reſt all in one way. To 
give to the poor, every one according to 
his circumſtances, | is an indiſpenſable 
duty: but there are duties beſides giving 


of alms, duties which e may ren- 
der 
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der us incapable to perform; and her 
the incapacity comes from our own! im- 
prudence or miſmanagement, we are not 
much leſs in the fault than if m—_ were 
wilfully negleted, 

The next. thing propoſed for RY advance- 
ment of religion 1 is, to level ranks, and to 
take away all marks of diſtinction among 
men. Wich this, and a community of 
goods, and a few more alterations, an 
agreeable ſcheme of life might be imagi- 
ned, but quite inconſiſtent with the pre- 
ſent ſtate of the world. It is folly to look 
for a paradiſe here: we muſt even take 
things as they are. One really needs no 
help to diſcover a great many bad conſe- 
quences from ſuch a project, if it was to 
take effect. The outward ſtate of the world 
5 by providence perfectly well adapted to 
the in ward; we may reſt ſatisfied it could 
not have been better: if the laſt is chan- 
ged, the firſt will be fo too; and it ſhould 
neither be wiſhed nor expected ſooner. 

But, though a reformation of this 

: _ fore cannot be made general, it is in 

our power at leaſt to reform one. We 
* cannot __ n thery'y and if we 
t 7 [© L V7 1 could; 
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* could, perhaps ought not; but as to 
“ ourſelves we are under no reſtraint.” 
It were proper in the mean time to tell 
us why, this gets the name of reformation, 
May not one be a good Chriſtian in every 
ſtate and condition? or muſt he make 
himſelf remarkable, and ſet a ſign before 
his door, that every body may know there 
is ſomething extraordinary within? If 
one ſhould turn off his ſervants, wear 
coarſe cloaths, and live much below his 
rank, it is probable he would be as little 
benefited by it as the Phariſees. were by 
the prayers they made in the ſtreets : 
and I believe his example would contri- 
bute to the increaſe of true religion juſt 
as little as theirs. Diogenes trampled on 
Plato's carpet, and told him he was tram- 
pling on his pride; Plato's anſwer, That 
he did it with greater pride, was very 
good, becauſe it was true, The outward 
life of Diogenes was of the ſtricteſt kind, 
and Plato's in the common way. One 
may fit in a chariot, with his footmen be- 
hind, and have as little pride as another 
who walks a-foot. He may ſit down to a 
table covered with ſeveral diſhes, and dif- 
ferent liquors at his ſide- board, without 


vanity, 
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vanity, or a 'defire to pleaſe his taſte; he 
may receive the common marks of re- 
ſpect, and be as little elated as if he were 
uſed with the greateſt familiarity, and 
called by his plain name; and if ſo, he 
may ſafely continue where he is, He will 
have his croſſes let his ſtation be what it 
will; and there are many ways of fſelf- 
denial that cannor be obſerved, which for 
that very cauſe are to be choſen ; for, of 
all ſhews, that of ſelf-denial is the worſt. 

But will it not be aſked now, Where is 
the difference betwixt one who endeavours 
to imitate Jeſus Chriſt, and another whoſe 
only plot is to ſpend his days in pleaſure, 
and to have as much of earthly happineſs 
as he can? 

If we ſee a hh labouring with an- 
nety to riſe to a higher rank, or to in- 
creaſe his riches, that by adding to his 
table and equipage he may appear with 
the greater luſtre, and that his houſe and 
gardens may be magnificent, and agree- 
able to the moſt expenſive and elegant 
taſte; while another, remaining quietly 
with what he has, contents himſelf vrich 
things which may juſtly be called neceſſary, 
becauſe they could not be wanted without 

an 
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an dir of :ſelf-denial, winch religadh make; 
him avoid, as well as | ant affetation of 
magnificence and grandeur; it will be ca- 
ſy to ohſerve a difference: and of the dif- 
ference betwixt morality and immorality, 
and betwixt ſhewing a regard for religion, 
and treating it with contempt, be added, 
there will be all that ought to appear be- 
twixt the beſt and the worſt. We may, 
however, take in another character, and 
compare the miſer with him who employs, 
in relieving others, what hechas not neceſ- 
ſary uſe for: but as charities ſhould be 
conetaled, if poſſible, and are ſo very of- 
ten, they will nat always he à differencing 
mark. It is the ſame with every thing of 
that nature: that principle which makes 
one conceal his alms, does likewiſe influ- 
ence him in his other actions; and it is a 
rule from which lie never deviates, Not 
to do openly what is better dont in ſe- 
86, areti Nor is there a ſure way of jud- 
ging who is patient and calm, and who 
not : I-humour, unpaticnce, ant a deſire 
of revenge, may lurk} under fair appear- 
ances; ſince whateves;. one: may feel, po- 
litentis and pride ill on many; aceaſions 
keep him from troubling the world with 
. : E 1 
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it. The difference here is indeed ex- 
ceeding great, (I mean as to the inward 
diſpoſitions in general); but it is only 
known to God, and one ſhould not ven- 
ture even to judge of himſelf. Lea, we 
may judge of others with greater ſafety, 
provided it be on the favourable ſide: but 
if appearances are very bad, it is beſt not 
to judge at all. 

Will it not however be a queſtion ſtill, 
« if a man can be very good, whoſe out- 
ward way of living is ſuch, that many 
men of pleaſure think they would be 
„happy could they but imitate him? 
and may he not then be indulging him- 
ſelf in luxury, notwithſtanding the ap- 
pearances of moderation which have 
been mentioned?“ 

But will it be a queſtion too, if theſe 
men of pleaſure would ſtop, as he does, 
when they might go farther? To be ſure, 
ie may be indulging himſelf in luxury; 
but it is as ſure he may not, and that in 
the midſt of affſuence and plenty, his life 
may be a life of ſelf-denial. He is not 
indeed ſurupulous about what he ſhall eat 
or drink; for he is not afraid of offend- 
ing God, though he take what is neceſſary 

Z 2 of 
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of that, which. is ſer before him. He is ſo 
little fond of pleaſing his taſte, that he 
hardly thinks whether it is pleaſed, or not; 
and though he does not give orders to have 
things ill done; if they happen to be ſo, 
he will take as much, and with as little 
chagrin, as at another time: for he knows 
no other end of eating and drinking but 
to ſupport nature, He lets cuſtom give 
the law to his table, as well as to the fa- 
thion of his cloaths, with one regulation 
only, that both be as plain as can con- 
ſiſt with his reſolution not to be remark- 
able; which is likewiſe obſerved in ever) 
* thing. Now, if one ſhould alk * 
ſuch a life can be a life of ſelf-denial, 
him reflect but a little, and if he cannot 
anſwer himſelf, he muſt be a ſtranger to 
his own mind, or ſomething more than 
man. He will find there are ſtill many 
occaſions of ſelf-denial, if one is but wil- 
ling to uſe them; and even this modera- 
tion he ſo little — — is the 118 and 
ſureſt guard againſt both, ſenſuali ity and 
pride, 

Whatey er is faid fre of © one tare of life 
ſhould be applied to all; for there may be 


too much or a too little in every thing, 
and 
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and thoſe in the loweſt as well as the high- 
eſt ranks, may fall into either extreme. 
There may be luxury under the pooreſt 
roof, and the greateſt appearances of hu- 
mility may cover the greateſt pride. Cer- 
tain ways of living belong to every ſtate; 
providence, in fixing the one, has pointed 
out the other; and religion, guided by 
prudence, will prevent miſtakes. | 

But as that way in'which there is leaſt 
danger, and greateſt probability of being 
truly good, ſhould be choſen, ſalvation be. 
ing a thing of too great moment to be 
riſked on any account whatſoever ; before 
one can be reaſonably ſatisfied that a life 
outwardly common, may not be inconſiſt- 


ent with religion, the conſequences ought 


to be weighed, 


YI, Tiers are two ways of paſling 
life: one, to retire from the world, that we 
may haye all our time to beſtow upon the 

* one thing neceſſary ;” * the other, to con- 
tinue in the ſtate wherein we find our- 
(elves, living in a familiar commerce with 
men, and ub) jeQing ourſelves to what is 
called decency, and ſach rules as are eſta- 
bliſhed by cuſtom, when they are not con- 

214 trary 
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trary to the laws. of God. The firſt ſeems 


to be the moſt. perfect, and therefore eli- 
gible by all who intend to make che beſt 
uſe of life: yet I have perferred the laſt, 
Some of the reaſons are already given, 
and more, I think, will appear when the 
advantages and diſadvantages of both are 
conſidered. Mean time I am far from de- 
ſigning to leſſen the eſteem due to thoſe 
who haye with ſucceſs withdrawn from 
the world, and, as it were, by plain force 
expelled the corruption of nature: I ad- 
mire their virtue, and the firmneſs with 
which they executed whatever they thought 
neceſſary or uſeful; but how far they 
ſhould or can be imitated, is the queſtion. 
The firſt part of it may be anſwered, by 
comparing two perſons who have taken 
different ways, and each n in his 
own, 

One then having looked deu into 
his own condition; and being ſenſible of 
the corruption of nature, and the neceflity 
to reſiſt; abſerving likewiſe ham much 
anxiety ariſes from the ordinary cares of 
life; how much time and thought is be- 
ſtowed, upon them; how little progreſs is 


made in virtue; and how many tempta- 
tions 


0 
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tions one is epoſed to by converſing with 
men; of Hhom it may almoſt be ſald, that 
they invite one another to {offend God, 
thinks it the ſafeſt courſe to fly from dan- 
ger; and to ſeparate himſelf from the crea- 
tures, that nothing may hinder him from 
employing every minute of this life in pre- 
paring for the next. Now, of this reſolu- 
tion it muſt be a conſequence, to be depri- 
ved of many little amuſements and ſatiſ- 
factions by which the mind was ſupport- 
ed, and kept from feeling its own weight; 
and though they were, or might be en- 
joyed without attachment, there being no- 
thing to fill their place, the taking them 
away comes to be à conſiderable part of 
his ſelf-denial, and adds likewiſe to the 
difficulty of reſiſting in other things: for 
the mind being more empty, more at a 
loſs to diſpoſe of itſelf, and therefore more 
lenſible of its wants, aims at pleaſure 
with greater impetuoſity, and often at ſuch 
as before Was but little minded. Hence 
the neceſſity of a ſtricter ſelf-denial with 
teſpect to hat concerns the body; and 
perhaps a neceſſity too of thoſe mortifica- 
tions and auſterities, which, I think,” go 
more properly by their own name than by 
that 
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that of ſelf-denial. He muſt be conſtant- 
ly on his guard even as to the littleſt 
things, conſtantty keeping down his body 
as well as his mind. When violent me- 
thods are uſed, it is but changing of hands 
if all does not keep an equal pace. He 
has, however, fortitude enough to go for- 
ward notwithſtanding theſe difſiculties; 
and he does it without pride: and thougb 
he lives as if he was alone upon the earth, 
he falls not into melancholy, nor is he im- 
patient to be delivered from tlie priſon of 
the body. In ſhort, we ſhall ſuppoſe all 
his diſpoſitions to be of the beſt; and mix 
with his virtue as little imperfection as is 
conſiſtent with the ſtate of life he has cho- 
| ſen ; allowing alſo his ſelf-denial and 
mortifications to be as crucifying to na- 
ture, as the admirers of this way pleaſe to 
make them. Let us endeavour, next, to 
do as much juſtice to the otber:-. 

He knows that nature is corrupted in all 
the children of Adam; that to return 
to the primitive ſtate of innocence, or as 
near it as can be, is the true end of life; 
and he reſolves, with the divine aſſiſtance, 
to uſe it for this Purpoſe. He ſees the 


. of living in a bad world men 
corrupt 
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corrupt one another, the temptations 0 
ſin are numerous, and a good deal of time 
and thought is beſtowed on things of little, 


or rather of no value, things which paſs . 


away in a moment, and are foreign to his 
main deſign... But he likewiſe ſees danger 
on the other fide : he knows the weakneſs 
of nature as well as its corruption, | and 
that, if more is laid upon it than it is able 
to bear, it muſt ſink under the burden, or 
throw it off ; melancholy, peevithnels; and 
pride, are what he is afraid of, or a deſpe- 
rate reſolution to riſk all, rather than be 
ſubjected to rules which, becauſe of their 
leverity, ; may at laſt appear impracticable. 
For theſe reaſons, and not from any ſoft- 
neſs of temper, or compaſſion to himſelf, 
he thinks it the ſafeſt courſe, and therefore 
the moſt ſure, to undermine by degrees, 
rather than to make violent attacks he 
may not have ſtrength to ſupport. What 
the laws of God expreisly forbid to every 
one in every. ſtate, he guts off all at once: 
in this no management is to be uſed, and 
he uſes none. But thoſe things which are 
not unlaw ful, but as they are hinderances 
to his ſpiritual advancement, he removes 
lowly, and, as he Hilde they ſtand in his 
7 way, 
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way. Thus he breaks his attachments 
and conquers his bad inclinations: by little 
and little; leaving always ſomething for 
the mind to feed upon; but it is ſome- 
thing with which he is leſs pleaſed, and 
can therefore more eaſily part with, when 
he thinks fit to take it away. The care; 
of providing for the body, and of obſer- 
ving the little decencies expected in com- 
mon life, which, becauſe of the anxiety 
that for the moſt part enters, and the time 
taken up about them, gave him in the be- 
ginning both fear and trouble, come at 
laſt to be no more than ſuch amuſements 
as he has real uſe for; and being not of 
his own choice, are better than others he 
muſt have ſubſtituted in their room. The 
eſſential duties which have reſpect to thoſe 
with whom he lives, or to mankind in ge- 
neral, he looks upon as part of religion, 
and in performing them does kis beſt, 
but without anxiety, leaving the event to 
God. He ſeeks not ſatisfactions or plea- 
Tares of any kind for pleafure's ſake,” and 
will take no more than is neceſſary to keep 
the mind from preying upon itſelf. If 
any attachment or fenſuality is like to a- 


+ wt it is immediately craſhed-by turning 
his 
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his thoughts another way, or by dopri- 
ving himſelf: entirely of that which Was 
the cauſe of it. As to the pleaſures of 
ſenſe, he has little occaſion for a ſtrict 
ſelf-deniali;; by a conſtant practice of, ne- 
glecting them, the impreſſion they make 
is ſo faint, that when ſuch as are not in 
themſelves unlawful,” come by accident, 
it is hardly worth while to refuſe what 
gives ſo ſmall delight. Nor does heemploy 
either his time or thought about making 
the body ſuffer: it is not by unneceſſary 
ſufferings that God is to be pleaſed; When 
they are neceſſary, he knows they will be 
ſent by providence, and theſe, whether of 
8 he is ready and willing to 

bear. This is his outward life, but the 
inward is hid with Chriſt in God: * 
for though he, lives in the world, he i is 
„not, of it.” 

From theſe at. if they. are fairly 
given, as I thiuk they are, you, may, ſee 
the grounds on which we are to judge of 
the virkues peculiar to each. It is not the 
doing this or that, hut the doing what we 
ought to do, that makes true virtue, or 
true religion ; and whoever neglects any 


thing of, that kind, does in ſo far deen 
3 A 
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his duty, and "conſequently his virtue 
muſt remain imperfect. We are, every 
one of us, obliged to contribute to the 
good of others as much as lies in our 
power; and few are ſo ſituated, but they 
may do good to ſoine : he therefore who, 
by withdrawing from the world, incapa- 
citates himſelf to do the good he might 
have done, had he continued in the ſtate 
wherein he was placed by providence, 
may be ſaid to live only for himſelf ; and 
his virtue will not be perfect, whatever 
progreſs he may make in _ * parts 
of religion. n 
But perhaps we are going too faſt: for 
it is not lazineſs, nor a ſelfiſh temper, that 
hinders him from doing to mankind all 
the good he might. To love God is the 
firſt and great commandment; and if he 
throws the creatures out of his thought, 
or endeavours to do it, it is that his re- 
collection may be the greater, and his 
application to the creator uninterrupted. 
Could life be ſpent wholly in a direct 
application to God, it were perhaps a fault 
to employ any part of it another way; 
but chat being impoſſible in our preſen: 
1 there will be * intervals which 


mul 
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muſt be filled up ſome how, or other; for 


we mult, always be doing ſomething: in 
theſe we have time enough to perform all 


our duties; and for ſuch as have not a 


particular call to retire outwardly, from 


the world, it will be difficult to find a bet- 
ter way of employing them. *, 


' , 
IL 94 It 


* That there have been particular calls, I make no 
queſtion, and many eminent ſaints have become perfect 
in the ſolitary life : whoſoever then is ſure that he is call». 
ed to it, ough to obey ; © obedience is always better 
than facrifice;” and there can be ho danger in doing 
the will of God. But let him be very ſure that this in- 
ward call, which he takes to be from heaven, be not 
from pride, melancholy, levity, hypocriſy, lazineſs, or 


diſguſt with the circumſtances in which providence has 
placed him ; let him be ſure he does not renounce ſocie- 
ty from any, of theſe, or perbaps a. mixture of all: let 
him next examine well that he miſtake not the work of 


. 


his own imagitation for the work of God : and if his call 
can bear this teſt, he may, yea he ought to retire; 
he ought to obey the voice of God, and content himſelf 
with 9 virtues of the ſolitary life, which he may con- 
clude are the moſt proper ſor him. But if he fuſpeay 
his own ſincerity in the examination, (and who has not 
reaſan to ſuſpeR it D. let, bim remain where he } 1, till 
the call be abſolutely clear; let him remain with peace 
and traßquillity. and keep the poſt aſſigned by provi- 
dence, until he be called away by a ſpecial and plain 
command. It is true, want of ſincerity may likewiſe be 
ſuſpected on the other ſide, and the voice of God may be 
fled by unwillingneſs to quit the world and worlfy 
pleaſures ; let lum therefore live in the world without bo. 
3 A2 ing 
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To ſay there is no danger of being cor- 
rupted by the worid, were indeed a ſtrange 
aſſertion; there ate few that might not 
juſtly contradict it from their on expe- 
rience: but I am perſuaded much of the 
danger is of our own making. If we loſe 
our guard, and throw ourſelves» unneceſ- 
ſarily into temptation, I know not what 
elſe is to be expected than yielding to it. 
When it is a deſire of pleaſure, or of being 
ſeen and talked of, that makes one leave 
his retirement, the corruption is within, 
and the has already yielded; he has him- 
ſelf therefore to blame, not the world, if 
he returns a worſe man than he was; for 
he knew he was not going among ſaints. 
But if he goes into company to give ſome 
relaxation to the mind, and to keep off 
melancholy ; or for any reaſon hut to ſa- 
tisfy curioſity, ' ſenſuality, 7 or pride; he 
may do it with as much 'innocente as he 
may eat when he is hungry: che one is 
en not __ ate penn the o- 
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ee and ebene be n be nde pertett in 
the, world, or will be called to 97; ſalitary life by 
providence, or ſuch a ſpecial command; as, in ſpite of 
| inſinceritiy and 5 e will cart alding with it 
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ther. Anil though a little pleafurt or ſa- 
tis faction may ariſe; he need not be un- 
eafy, far; afraid he /is offending God!; it is 
like the pleaſure of tafte; when it is a con- 
ſequence of what muſt be done: let him 
only take care not to enjoy it with fond- 
neſs, and to retire from danger as ſoon as 
he can. But pleaſure is not the only thing 
the world affords; injuries and vexations 
will be met with too: and if he ſuffers 
theſe as he would receive a bitter potion 
for his healch, he may have all the ad- 
vantages of — — none * _ 
harm. 

It muſt novertheleks be 3 
that without a more than ordinary firm- 
neſs of temper, we ſhall never be able to 
act after this manner: ſo long as we are 
influenced by human regards, or a fear 
of what people will think or ſay, the 
ſmalleſt temptations will be too ſtrong for 
us. Both the contempt and applauſe of 
men muſt be equally neglected; for if we 
deſire to ſerve God, we muſt reſolve up- 
on it in good earneſt, and not turn aſide 
from the” paths of virtue on any account 
whatſoever, And here is the great diffi- 
culty : we deſire to be eſteemed even by 


people | 
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people for whom we have not * leaſt va- 
lue; and to get, or preſerve, a character, 
is the aim almoſt of every one. Let how 
por a thing is a character, when eſta- 
bliſhed on neglecting our duty! yea, how 
poor is it at any rate | and how unworthy 
the care of beings deſtined to the enjoy- 
ment of God, and to whom life is given 
to prepare themſelves for ſo great and glo- 
rious an end! What 4s reputation ? what 
is fame? what is the good or bad opinion 
of men? Where is the advantage or diſ- 
advantage whether they ſpeak of us good 
or ill, or whether they ſpeak of us at all? 
Let us but aſk ourſelves, what we are 
hunting after, and we ſhall be aſhamed 
to give an anſwer. A blaſt of breath, a 
thing of no value, is allowed to come in 
competition with eternal happineſs! and 
(which ought to make us ſtill more a- 
ſhamed) a triſling purchaſe to which we 
can hardly give a name, is preferred to 
doing the will of God! This weakneſs, 
or rather this diſeaſe of the mind, is un- 
doubtedly one of the greateſt obſtacles to 


religion, and very often among che laſt 


that are removed: yet, while it ſubſiſts. 
a IP with, the world muſt be dan» 


gerous; 
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gerous; for chough we reſolve, it is but 
faintly; and faint” reſolutions will never 
do. A private life, therefore, is the beſt; 
and it never way we oy ONES to Gra 
mend another. * 

— of a private life 'are fo 
obvious, that whoever has any taſte of re- 
gion, will ſoon be determined in his 
choice, if he has one to make: and I al- 
ways think their virtue is to be ſuſpected, 
who, under pretence of public-ſpirited- 
neſs, throw themſelves as it were head 
long into the world, when providenee 
ſeems to have pointed out a ſafer way, by 
placing them in cirrumſtances that would 
be thought eaſy by many of their on 
rank, who perhaps are not much given 
to ſelf-·denial! To run upon danger un- 
neceſlarity, ſhews too much of confidence 
in our on ſtrength, or too little value 
for what is riſked. Let us endeavour” to 
have ehe moſt perfect diſpoſitions; but let 
us at the fame time content ourſelves with 
the practice of thoſe virtues which belong 
to ourſtate : / hen others are required, 


providence will furniſſ opportunities witli- 
out our help; and till then we may throw 
in our mite to the public good, with a- 


ſurance 
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ſurance chat it will be arcepted of by him 
whoſe pleaſure alone we ought to have in 
view. To live in à eonformity to the will 
of God, is the perfection of virtue: if 
we place it any where elſe, we place it 
wrong. It was ſaid by one, I think it 
was Monfieur Bernieres, Tou would 
give alms, but God will have you poor.” 
The thought is extremely juſt, and may 
be applied to other things as well as to 
giving of alms. Let us always be ready 
to do ſuch good works as naturally fall in 
our way, and never incapacitate ourſelves 
to be inſtruments in the hand of God: 
but let us alſo conſider we are but inſtru- 
ments, and leave it to him to employ us 
or not. None of us, I believe, are fo very 
uſeleſs but we will be ſometimes employ- 
ed: but then we may be fit for one thing, 
and not for another; and we are ſo bad 
judges of our own qualifications, that 
when we meddle without a call, it is more 
than an equal chance that we ſpoil the 
work. 11144 39447; 04 tis @g8 013 } 
But however weighty the reaſons are 
for preferring a private life, (and ſure 
they are as weighty as can be), before we 
begin to think of religion, * 
250 8 xe 
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ſixed in another way by engagements re- 
ligion itſelf will not allow us to break; 
or by a ſpecial direction of providence 
may he obliged to act more upon the tage 
of the world than our inclinations would 
lead us to. Now whichever of theſe be 
the caſe, we muſt by no means imagine 
that we are therefore not called to as high 
a degree of ſanctity as thoſe who have their 
time at their own diſpoſal, We muſt in- 
deed keep à ſtricter guard, becauſe the 
dangers are greater and more frequent: 
but this is all; for the moſt public life 
may be made — with religion, as 
well as the moſt private. If we love. God, 

or defire to love him, it is impoſſible we 
can perſuade ourſelves that we are not ob- 
liged to paſs life with innocence, or that 
it ought not to be our principal care to 
preſerve our ſouls and bodies pure and 
ipotleſs unto 5 the day of the Lord.” The 
reſt are all but ſecondary duties, and may 
be performed by others; but this is in- 
truſted to us in ſo peculiar a manner, that 

it can only be done by ourſelves. | {It iin 

deed “ the one ching veceſſary: and as 

chere is no ſtate in which it may not be 

ne. there can be no excuſe for neglect- 
rf 3 B ing 
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ing it. It is true the difficulty is ſometimes 
great, but never inſuperable : how ſtrong 
ſoever the temptations may be, if the wil 
does not yield, we remain untouched; and 
no power on earth can force i it. 1 And tho 
the inclinations have a great influence on 
the will, it amounts to no more than that 
we may be tempted: we are ſtill ſecure if 
we pleaſe; not in our own ftretigth, but in 
the ſtrength of the Almighty ; for we 
have but to aſk, and it will be given. Let 
us not then throw upon the world a blame 
that juſtly belongs to ourſelves. 4 

III. To make encomiums on the world 
is no part of my intention; I do not think 
it deſerves them: but neither do I think 
it quite ſo bad as it is ſometimes repre- 
ſented. However, be that as it will, we 
have got no other world to live in; and 
he who has placed us in it, knows well 
what is the propereſt ſituation. We arc 
ſo framed that we muſt aſſociatè with one 
another, not for the fake of the body on- 
ly, but even for the mind: without ſo- 
ciety life would grow irkfome, we reall) 
could not bear it; there may bea few ex- 
ceptions, but they will be very few. We 
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are then under a neceſſity of converſing with 
men, and with ordinary men too: for we 
have no acceſs to angels, and ſaints upon 
earth are rarely to be met with. But if 
we converſe with them, it mult be in their 
own way; they will not be managed by 
us, nor is there any reaſon they thould. 
They ought indeed to act upon right prin- 
ciples: but what if they do not? We 
have not power to conſtrain, and ſeld m 
a title to adyiſe. . 
„Shall we then join in their extrava- 
„ gancies? ſhall we be aſhamed to on a 
* ſenſe of religion? ſhall we diſſemble with 
our tongue, approving of what our con- 
** ſcience tells us to be wrong, and make 
vice familiar, by concealing our regard 
for virtue?“ > bi | 
This is one way of converſing with men, 
and perhaps the moſt common: but if we 
take care, mot to fall into what may be 
called extravagance too, though of a dif- 
terent ſort, we ſhall find they are not ſo 
bad but that it is very poſſible to live and 
converſe with them on other terms. 
Whoeyer makes it a part of religion to 
contradict the common rules of decency 
and good- breeding, ſhould live by him- 
39 ſelf, 
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ſelf, till he learns to ſeparate religion from 
ſtarched formalities, with which it has no- 
thing to do lu theſe men expect com- 
pliances; and I cannot imagine on what 
account they ſhould be refuſed. Some of 
them perhaps are trifling. And what then ? 
Is our time always employed about things 
of ſuch mighty conſequence that we can- 
not condeſcend to beſtow a little of it e- 
ven upon trifles? But whatever they be 
in themſelves, cuſtom has given them a 
value, and they cannot be neglected with- 
out ſhocking thoſe, with whom we are : 
by this they are taken out of the rank of 


trifles, and become really a part of our 


duty. Let us only obſerve them in this 
view, and however little, they appear to 
us, while we are accommodating ourſelves 
to the weakneſs of our brethren, we are 
doing the will of God: it is but keeping 
that always before our eyes, and no ac- 
tion is 10 inſignificant but it way be turn- 
ed into a virtue. 

To enter into thedetail of * . 
to decency and good breeding, were to no 
purpoſe: they are things we grow inſen- 
ſibly acquainted with from education and 


company; and * them ſo natural, 
110 that 
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that they are practiſed? without trouble, 
almoſt Without thought. Neither are they 
inconſiſtent wich morality, or with reli- 
gion ; and yet they are all the poſitive de- 
mands che world makes upon us: if we 
will give it more than it aſks, it is our 
own fault. We may be immoral if we 
pleaſe; we may treat religion with con- 
tempt; and may find people to herd with 


to whom it will be agreeable: but if it 


is not our cuſtom, none will expect it of 
us, or think themſelves ill- uſed though 
we make no compliances of that kind. 


Thus we have no occaſion to join in their 


extravagancies: we may go on our own 
way, and no body will take it amiſs, pro- 
vided we allow the ſame freedom, and 
preſs' no compliances from thoſe whoſe 
cuſtom it is to be wicked. This, indeed, 
is a point of good-breeding men will 
hardly difpenfe with; and whatever hard 
names it may get, I think it is no more 
than even religion requires. Not ti offer 
advice to: thoſe who will not regard it, or 
not to force upon them our opinion” of 
their conduct, may be called diſſimula- 
tion, a ſhame of being religious, and 
want of concern for the good of others; 

but 
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but it will a be called ſo by ſuch as do 
not ſufficiently reflect upon chef temper 
of men. Example is the beſt reproof; for 
the moſt, part it is all we are intitled to 
give: beſides, if we have a concern for 
the good of others, we will not endeavour 
to reform them by methods which would 
probably make them worſe. Again, one 
who has a right ſenſe of religion, will ne- 
ver make of it an unprofitable ſhew : he 
lives according to its rules, and by that 
makes, it plain he is not aſhamed of be- 
ing religious. 3 9 349007 I 
There 1s yet one ching 

deal of trouble to ſome who would | be very 
exact, and are very ſcrupulous. . Much of 
the time we are with one another, paſſes 
in conyerſation, though we are told we 
thall be called to account for every idle 
word; and as it is now managed, they 
think every word idle. But that is a mit- 
take. It were, no doubt, extremely de- 
brable, that converſation could be carried 
on in a way more uſeful ; but to. tell us 
how 1 ſhall be brought about while the 
world continues what it is, Will. be difli- 
cult for the moſt ingenious reformers. 
To ſet men a- talking of religion who ne- 


ver 


ng t hat gives a x great 
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ver think of it but when they talk, were 
to baniſh” common ſenſe from converſa- 
tion, Ati to turn into ridicule the moſt 
ſucred things. Common ſubjects are fir- 
teſt for common men; and in mixed com- 
panies thoſe are the beſt on which every 
one can fay ſomething. Though inſtruc- 
tion is one end of converſation, it is not 
the only: to eaſe people of the burden of 
themſelves, and to take, as it were, x little 
breath from the cares and anxieties of life, 
is another; and words that contribute to 
either of theſe ends are not idle. When 
we are in company, whether by accident 
or choice, it were not a bad way, I think, 
to confider ourſelves as met for one or both 
of theſe purpoſes. If it naturally falls in 
our way to give or receive inſtruction, it 
is vet y well ; but though the preference is 
due to that, if by ſaying an agreeable 
thing” we can help to keep up good-hu- 


mour, it is very well too; and if neither 1 
mould happen, it will be but ſuch a diſap- 1 
pointment as may be eaſily ſuffered. By 4 
this means, without taking upon us to Yi 
zive riiles' to others, every converſation; a 
„ © £9 is, may be turned into à Work of 1 
3 charity 7 and though "ont words may not i 


be 
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be always profitable, the goodngls of our 


intention will make them not idle. 


Io act the, buſſoon, is a part too low for 
any: rational being; but as a. chearfulneſ; 
of temper is in itſelf an excellent diſpoſi- 
tion, there is no fault in letting it appear 
it ſhews we are contented with our ſtate; 
and may be of uſe to make others, for 
ſome time at leaſt, contented with theirs. 
Nor is it contrary to the caution given by 
St Paul: we have but to read the paſſage, 
and we ſhall eaſily know what the apoſtle 
means by fooliſh talking and jeſting 
It is uneaſy indeed, when things, of that 
nature come in, or any thing in which re- 
ligion forbids to take a part; but when 
there is not great difference of rank, one 


ſeldom finds it very hard to turn the con- 


verſation another way, If that, however, 
cannot be done, we may either leave the 
2 or entertain ourſelves, with our 


inne TO 1 
mY But fornication, and all uncleanneſs, or covetoul- 


hy neſs, let it not be once named amongſt you, às beco- 
<« meth ſaints: neither *$1thineſs, nor footiſh talking, 
** nor jeſting, which are pot convenient 4, but rather gi 
* ving of thanks, For this Je know, that no whoremon- 
„ ger, nor unclean perfon; nor covetous man who is an 
« idolater, hath any. inherĩtante in the kingdom of Chrit, 
and of God.” Eph. v. 3. 4. 5. | 

| own 
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own thoughts; and for the moſt part, I 
think, we'tre not obliged to ſhew our diſ- 
ſent in a more remarkable manner. But 
theſe are not mw en difficulties in 
converſatio . 

By a — of Pi "ak we tte 
for ourſelves; we fancy we are pollefled of 
valuable qualities, which in company we 
endeavour to ſer forth to the beſt advan- 
tage; pride being rarely ſatisfied with 
ſelf-eſteern. I ſay not that every one goes 
into company with this intention, but it 
ſteals inſenſibly upon us 3+ a certain com- 
placeney ariſes on faying a pretty thing: 
and if fuch a ſuperiority of judgement or 
wit is diſcovered as to make others admire, 
we commonly think them in the right, 
and fo we'admire too. But this by all 
means muſt be guarded againſt, elſe our 
words will be not only idle, but ſomething 
worſe: we "ſhall ' grow daily more and 
more full of ourſelves; and, forgetting 
the true end of converſation, never be 
pleaſed but when we think we are admi- 
red. It is true, if we can conceal our va- 
— it is enough with. reſpect to men; 

but even chat we are not maden 
3 of; 
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of; and it is no extraordinary thing to 
ſee people of ſenſe and figure become the 
ſecret;jeſt of a company in which they are 
endeavouring to ſhine. Mean time, if we 
conſult religion, we ſhall find a better rea- 
ſon for renouncing vanity, than the dan- 
ger of falling into contempt. It will tell 
us, chat God reſiſts the proud; and 
that if we would be acceptable to him, we 
muſt reſolve not to do or ſay any thing 
whatſoever in order to be eſteemed.” A re- 
ſolution of this kind may ſtraiten us at 
firſt; our converſation may not be ſo live- 
ly, perhaps not ſo inſtructive neither: but 
it is no matter; our words cannot do ſo 
much good to others, as they do harm to 
ourſelves, when it is vanity makes us 
ſpeak; and to keep them in, is, in ſuch 
caſes, a neceſſary part of ſelf-denial. Not 
that we need be always in pain leſt any ex- 
preſſron ſhould drop that may procure e- 
ſeem, it is enough we have it not in 
view? but when our words have acciden- 
tally had this effect, we muſt take care to 


turn our thoughts another way, that the 


mind may not dwelt upon it, or taſte it 
with ſatisfaction; for this likewiſe is a 
4A 01977 T6509 % EOBTLE, T9197 | part 
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part of 3 not leſs Ne chan 
the former. g: 

When one Sin, nn bounds 
are ſet to the life of man, and how much 
work is to be done, it may appear uſeleſs, 
at leaſt, to put people on contriving me- 
thods for | ſpending of time, of which we 
have got iſo ſhort an allowance. But ſhort 
as it is, even they who are willing to make 
the beſt uſe of it, find many blanks to be 
filled with things which might otherwiſe 
be let alone, and perhaps have no value at 
all, but what their ſerving this end gives 
them. Nor is the myſtery hard to be un- 
ravelled; it is but remembering that moſt 
part of the work muſt be done (if not all) 
before we be admitted to a familiar inter- 
courſe with God; and in the mean time 
we can neither ſuffice ourſelves, nor be a 
moment idle. Could we be always direct- 
ly employed in preſſing out the corrup- 
tions of nature, could we bear to have all 
our ſores laid open at once, and to be con- 
ſtantly under the hand of the chirurgeon, 
it were very lucky; but whatever, need we 
have to be whole, not one of a million 
could, undergo fo ſevere an operation. If 


therefore a gentler management were not 
3 C 2 uſed, 
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uſed / ſome reſpite now and chen given, 
and opiates, to leſſen to us the ſenſe of our 
miſery, weakneſtz alone would make the 
eure impracticable; and white we are u- 
ſing theſe merely becauſe they are neceſ- 
ſary, we are doing what we "TOFhe" to do, 
as much as at other times. 

A management of this nature is not on- 
ly pointed out, but even forced upon us; 
for che common aſſairs of life muſt be 
done. Thus a great part of that time 
which otherwiſe we would hardly know 
how to diſpoſe of, is filled up by a plain 
direction of providence: our way, in a 
manner, is chalked; and by ſo unerring a 
hand, that we have but to follow the 
draught, without minding where it leads. 
It is true, it is not always ſtrowed with 


roſes; and the reſting- places are often nt 


very agreeable: but this mixture of unea- 
ſineſs and ſatisfactions is admirably con- 
trived, both to keep us from fbaling awa) 
our time in gathering flowers that fade al- 
moſt as ſoon as they appear; and from 
fainting under the fatigue of ajleng and 
painful journey. In; this vie wi thecrolles 
and pleaſures, of life qught to be received 

che firſt, as necellary to put us im mind we 


arc 
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are hut id the way, and gte make us 
quicken! our pace the as neceſſary 
too, butſtoſhe enjoyed withom attachment, 
and ſo as we can willingly. leave them, as 
ſoon as a new proſpect opens. The ſuc- 
ceſſion, however, of croſſes and pleaſures, 
is not uninterrupted ; We are not always 
treading on thorns, or tickled with de- 
lightful ſenſations; on the contrary, we 
are moſtly employed about things which 
cannot be claſſed on the fide of either; 
things daily to be done, yet ſuch as give 
no more of diſquiet or of pleaſure, than 
juſt enough to make the doing them a 
work, or rather an amuſement. Thus e- 
very one is eaſed more or leſs of the bur- 
den of himſelf, by the care he is abliged to 
take of his worldly affairs: the lawyer, 
the merchant, the mechanic, and he that 
follows the plough, have each a conſider- 
able relief in the exerciſe of their own 
trades; and none are ſo ſituated as to have 
no manner of buftmeſs whatſoever, no fort | 
of labour of body or mind. ** n 
But this labour or amuſement (for any 
of theſe names it will bear) being — — 
to perſons of different circumſtances, and 
eren tothe ſame perſons at different times, 


we 


| 
| 
| 
| 
' 
: 
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we muſt often contrive for - ourſelves. 
Thoſe whick are the conſequences: of our 
ſtate and condition in the world, being the 
appointment of providence, are always fit 
for us, if nor ſpoilt by a wrong way of u- 
{ing them: but when we are left to our 
own choice, the danger is greater; and 
commonly ſuch as come firſt in the way 
are accepted. A little innocent pleaſure, 
in order to recruit our ſpirits, is all we are 


in queſt of; and every method of procu- 


ring it, appears equally good. At this 
rate, however, we can never be ſure of our- 
ſelves... Pleaſures innocent to one, may 
not be ſo to another; and while we fancy 
we are but paſſing a heavy hour, we may 
be nouriſhing curioſity, ſenſuality, or 
pride. We muſt therefore ſtudy our own 
tempers : in the diſeaſes of the mind every 
one mult be his own phyſician. Let us 
ſtrictly examine ourſelves ; and let every 
queſtion be anſwered. with the ſame care, 
to give a true repreſentation of all the 
ſymptoms, whether good or bad, as in the 
caſe of a, bodily indiſpoſition let every 


variation to the better or the worſe be di- 


ligently obſerved; and let us endeavour 
as far ns poſſible to find out the cauſe. By 
this 


1 1 
3.5 149 
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this means, having by degrees come to a 
thorough knowledge of our own conſtitu- 
tion, we ſhall be able with ſome ſort of aſ- 
ſurance to determine upon a fixed regi- 
men for the whole courſe of our life, both 
as to the inward and the outward. Not 
that we are to tie ourſelves to certain pre- 
ciſe rules; for new incidents will be daily 
falling in, and different ſymptoms appear- 
ing: but we fhall never be at a loſs to 
know our part; we ſhall always have a 
remedy at hand, and a ſure method of 
turning every thing to advantage: our 
affairs, our recreations, our friendſhips, 
our pleaſures, our croſſes, every thing, 
and every action, will be ſo managed as 
to bring us nearer to God, by helping us 
to RO: the — we 5 to 
have. 

For his purpoſe the beſt general rule 
(and none but general ones can be given) 
is, to retire frequently into outward as 
wellias inward ſolitude; ſeparating our- 
ſelves from all created things, and keeping 
our hearts in a direct application to God, 


as long as the weakneſs of nature will per- 


mit. Nor ſhould any one fancy that his 
170 and circumſtances can be ſuch as to 


excuſe 


: 
| 
[ 
(| 
| | 
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excuſe him from the practice of this holy 


exerciſe: men of the moſt public charac- 
ters, and engaged in the greateſt hurry of 
ſecular affairs, will find leiſure if they are 
but willing: let them only manage their 


time ſo as to loſe no part of it in unne- 


ceſſary amuſements, and they will have 
enough to ſpare; more, I doubt, chan at 


firſt they will be able to employ in this 


manner. It will however grow eaſier by 
degrees: and they who, not accuſtomed 
to it, can hardly paſs a few minutes in 
prayer unleſs the mind be relieved with 
attending to the ſound of words, will, by 
a faithful obſervation of this rule, quit 
their ſolitude with regret after a long and 
vigorous application to God, and a total 


abſtraction from earthly things. But as it 


is impoſſible to acquire ſo eaſy and fami- 
liar an intercourſe with God while we ſut- 
fer ourſelves to be diſſipated, on returning 


to the common affairs of life we muſt en- 
deavour to preſerve a conſtant ſenſe of the 


divine preſence, by taking a little time, 


even in the midſt of buſineſs or company, 
for recollection ; that by often turning our 


thoughts directly upon God, our hearts 


may 
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may be ahways united to him *. It muſt 
be done unobſerved; but cuſtam,, will 
make it eaſy, and at laſt it will grow na- 
tural. When we are alone, it may be con- 
tinued longer at a time, and oftener re- 
peated. In theſe moments we ought in 
the firſt place to offer up ourſelves to God, 
and then whatever we are about; that as 
our intention is to do his will, he may be 
pleaſed to accept of oun weak endeavours. 

This, or ſomething to this purpoſe, may 
be done in the twinkling of an eye, for a 
thought is ſufficient; and the reſt of the 
time may be employed in al * 
mixed with loves: 01105 1g 
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» Faites, le plus Y oraiſon que vous ; pourrez; et au 
milieu'de vos occupations, un petit regard amoureux lui 
dira debt fans f hen dire, te an 
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The C O N 1 L U S1 ON. 


ROM what has been ſaid of the na- 
ture of intelligent beings, / the end 

of their creation, and the- fall of 
ſome, particularly of man, at will be an 
eaſy inference, that as the enjoyment of 
God is the foundation, or rather the all, 
of his happineſs, and nothing can ſepa- 
rate him from God but a diſorder in thoſe 
{aculties by which he is capable to deſire, 
love, and acquieſce in him, as ſoon as 
that diforder is removed, the ſpirit will 
be full of light, full of love, full of peace 
and joy: for it will then adhere to God, 
all its deſires will be towards him, and 
they will all be ſatisfied, And whatever 
his outward circumſtances may be, this 
ſpiritual peace, this inward or central 
happineſs, will not be diſturbed or leſſen- 
ed, By the bodily ſenſes he may be at- 


fected with pleaſure or pain; and the fa- 


culties of the ſoul may receive agreeable 
impreſſions, or the contrary, according to 
the ſituation he is in, and the way in 
which the creatures act upon him; but 

the 
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the ſpirit will remain untouched, its ad- 
herence to God will be firm, and its peace 
invariable; for being in poſſeſſion of its 
object, it has all it can deſire. This is the 
pence our Saviour left to his diſciples; a 
peace which the world cannot give, or take 
away: and, to adhere in this manner to 
God, is to pray without ceaſing. 

To bring us to this ſtate, wherein, pro- 
priety being abſolutely deſtroyed, faith 
becomes the over-ruling principle of all 


our thoughts and actions “; I ſay, to 
bring 


It is juſlly acknowledged, that all our opera- 
tions and actions do neceſſarily partake of the inward 
« over-ruling principte from which they flow and pro- 
* ceed, The inward over-ruling principles in man are, 
faith, or that divine ſpark placed by God in the centre 
of the ſoul, and propriety, or*the deſire of appropria- 
« ting, which is the effect of fin : and as he habitually 
yields up himſelf to the one or the other of theſe, in 
different meaſures and degrees, his different ſtates a- 
'* riſe, and their reſpective principles of acting. All the 
various different ſtates of man may be reduced to fix ; 
each of which have their different degrees, higher and 
lower: three of theſe ſtates are good, and three bad. 

The firſt is the divine pure ſtate, wherein propriety 
being abſolutely deſtroyed and annihilated, he acts 
* habitually from the principle of faith, and conſequent- 
ly with a pure diſintereſted love to God; and God 
** himſelf, who i is pure love, rules and governs him ac- 

* cording to his will without oppoſition, White he 

3D2 * continues 
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bring us to this admirable ſtate, (and 
e 0 to it we muſt be, if ever we ſee 
p44 God), 


continues in this (tate, all his * are habitually 
“ pure and divine, 
© The ſecond is the evangelical virtnons Rate, where- 
*in he acts habitnally from the principle of faith, but 
| with ſome mixture of propriety ; which being how- 
| * ever gradually extinguiſhed, his love to God grows 
| % daily more pure, and he advances in all true Chriltian 
and moral virtues, which are pleaſing to God, and be- 
„ neficial to men. While he continues in this ſtate, all 
* his actions are habitually Chriſtian and virtuous, 
„The third is the legal fervile tate, wherein he ©; 
indeed habitually from the principle of propriety, bu: 
* ſo thoroughly mixed and penetrated with the fear 
of God, and of eternal punithments, and alſo with the 
hope of rewards, that he ſorſakes all his known fins. 
* and performs his known duties, but in the ſpirit o. 
fear and bondage; from which, however, he is gra- 
| % dually freed, and ſo enters into, and advances in true 
| % love to God, according as he yields up himſelf to the 
| « principle of faith, or that divine ſpark yet dwelling in 
* his heart. While he abides in this ſtate, all his ac- 
tions are habitually mercenary and ſervile. 
Of the three bad ſtates, the firſt is the natural hu- 
* man ſtate, wherein he acts habitually (not from the 
principle of faith, or any real regard to God, and 
things eternal, but merely) from the principle of pro- 
«« priety, and a regard to the things of time; yet ſo we 
* ordered and adjuſted, that it produces all the foci«! 
and moral virtues which conduce to the temporal be- 
* nefir of mankind, While he abides in this" Rate, his 
actions cannot riſe higher than their Ry and ſo are 
natural and human, 


„ The 
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God), is the deſign of all the precepts of 
our holy religion, of all the outward, diſ- 
penſations 


„% The ſecond is the criminal vitious ſtate, wherein 
© he acts habitually from the ſame principle of proprie- 
«ty, and a regard to the things of time, but ſo violent 
% and diſordered, that it breaks through all the focial 
« and moral virtues, and is habituated to the contrary 
« eximes and vices, While he continues in this Rate, all 
his actions neceſſarily partake of the nature of the 
„ principle whence they flow, and fo are criminal and 
vitious. 

+ The third is the diabolical wicked ſtate, wherein he 
acts from a principle of pure wickedneſs, all love to 
God and goodneſs being entirely extinguiſhed, - And 
* though in this ſtate he can do many things good in 
appearance, and transform himſelf into an angel of 
light; yet all his actions partake oft their ſource, and 
* ſo are diabolical and wicked. 

It ought to be obſerved, that it is the ruling and 
governing principle to which man has habitually ſub- 
jected himſeli that conſtitutes the ſtate, and alſo tinc- 
* tures and leavens- all his operations and actions While 
he continues ip it. Even thaſe actions that are natu- 
ral, and neceflary, and coramon to us with the brutes, 
ſuch as eating, drinking, fleeping, &c, are in man 
* all leavened with, and do neceſſarily partak 


he is habitually ruled and governed: 

de either divine or diabolical, or app 

or the other, conformably to the (tate he is in, and 
the over -ruling principle. 

And as all men generally are in ſome one or other of 
thele ſtates, ſo all their actions do habitually go on in a 
train of the ſame kind and nature with their ſtate: 

** nor 
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penſations of | providence, and inward o- 
perations of grace. By the firſt our duty 


1s 


nar can any man in a bad ſtate do an action truly good 
before God, but by getting the over-ruling principl- 
of his heart and life changed to the better. And this 
change is not made in an inſtant: he may in an in- 
ſtant frame to bimielf beautiful ideas of good prin- 
ciples, ends, and motives ; but the real and effectual 
change is not ſo ſoon made. It will require many re- 
iterated acts of his will, exerted from the very bottom 


of his heart and ſoul, to calt out the old bad priuciple, 


and to ſubject himſelf habitually to a good ane. 
«© Now the very point which diſtinguithes betwixt the 


* lowelt good Rate, which is the legal fervile one, and 
the beſt of the bad ones, which is the natural human 


ſtate, is this, that although in both man a&s from the 
principle of propriety, and ſeems to be over-ruled by 
it ; yet the propriety of the one has a real regard to 
God, and to the things that are eternal; whereas the 
propriety of the other, whatever may be profeſſed in 
words, has really no regard but to the creatures, and 
to the things of time. Wherefore, although the ac- 
tions of the natural human ſtate may appear wry 
great and ſplendid, in all that tends to the temporal 
good of mankind, ſuch as juſtice, honeſty, friendſhip, 
generofity, compaſlion, benevolence, and all other ſo- 
cial and moral virtues, yet they are moſt juſtly rejected 
by God, as being done without any real regard to 


him. Whereas the actions of the legal ſervile ſtate, 


however weak and mean in themſelves, are accepted 
by him, as being done with a ſincere regard to him, 
and a deſire to pleaſe him, and to do his will. And 
though this regard to God, and fear of him, be in 


the beginning but weak, and in a low degree, and 


« more 
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is made known, which by the laſt we are 
enabled to perform, if we are but wil- 


ling; while things without us are ſo ma- 


naged as to break our imaginary ſchemes 
of happineſs, and to diſconcert our pro- 
jects, that by continual diſappointments 
we may learn not to expect from the crea- 
tures what they are not capable to give. 
But this is not all, We muſt be made like 
unto God before we be united to him: 
the ſpirit muſt be purified from the cor- 
ruption brought upon it by fin, and, as it 
were, melted into a perfect pliableneſs to 


the will of God that the divine qualities 


of juſtice, goodneſs, and truth, may a- 
gain be imprinted on it; that is, we muſt 
be emptied of ourſelves, before we be fill- 
ed with God. And becauſe this central 
purification cannot begin until we have 
paſſed through one more outward, and e- 


more ſervile than filial, yet it is che ſmall ſeed, which 
being carefully entertained and duly cultivated in the 
** ſoul, will become a great tree, and gradually advance 
it from the ſtate of bondage, to that of the liberty of 
God's children, and of pure love to him, which is the 
** firſt of the good ſtares, and truly divine,” 

This ſhort account of the different ſtates of man, well 
deſerves attention. It is taken from one of ſeveral letters 
(which probably will never be made public) wrote lately 
0 % by Mr A—, a perſon of great worth. 


ven 
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ven ſuperficial in reſpect of the other, yet 
ſo hard to nature that few would ſubmit 
to it, a kind of force muſt be uſed; not 
by conſtraint upon the will, for it will al- 
ways continue free, but by things diſagree- 
able and contrary to our inclinations, ſuch 
alſo as it is impoſſible for us to prevent. 
For this purpoſe the creatures are made 
uſe of, and become inſtruments. in the 
hand of God, for the purification of one 
another. In ſhort, croſſes are neceſſary, 
and they are well proportioned by infinite 
wiſdom, according to the temper and cir- 
cumſtances of each particular perſon. 
The belief of a providence, and that of 
the exiſtence of a God, have never been 
ſeparated even in the darkeſt times : for 
the gods of Epicurus are ſet up by him 
and his followers only as phantoms, to 
ſcreen themſelves from the danger or 
ſhame of being reputed atheiſts *, Now 
what upon this earthly globe can be more 
worthy of the divine care than to pre- 
pare for happineſs beings whoſe exiſtence 
is to be eternal? Is it poſſible to believe 
a providence in any thing, and not in 


— Protagoras, for declaring himſelf doubtful, was put 
to death, and his books burnt in the ſtreets of Athens. 
this ? 


n — TY 
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this? Let us not think, however, that we 


can ſearch into the counſels of God, or 


with our ſhallow underſtandings compre- 
hend the ways of the Moſt High. He 
ſetteth up one, and pulleth down ano- 
** ther: and who jhall ſay unto him, 
What doſt thou?” The life of one 
paſſes in joy; while grief, tearing grief! 
is the lot of another: contempt, igno- 
miny, and reproach is for ſome; others 
are admired and applauded: one is ca- 
lumniated; another flattered : one perſe- 
cuted 3 another cajolled: if we look into 
the condition of ſome, they ſeem to be 
the darlings of Fortune; pleaſure flows 
upon them, and every thing proſpers in 
their hands: the croſs is the portion of 
others; they muſt live and die upon it. 
Theſe things appear unequal: but there 
comes a time when the order of provi- 
dence, its juſtice and uniformity, will all 
be laid open; and probably the darkeſt 
ſcenes will be found the moſt glorious. 
Till then let us hve by faith, and reſt 
contented in the will of God. We know 
that he has not ſet us adrift in the wide 
ocean of life to be toſſed by the winds and 

3 E waves 
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waves at random, until we are daſhed to 
pieces againſt ſome rock, or by a whirl- 
pool fink into the bottomleſs gulf of a mi- 
ſerable eternity. This, indeed, is the 
wretched ſyſtem of thoſe who, to ſupport 
imaginary decrees of their own' framing, 
boldly aſcribe to God a conduct which 
the worlt of men wonld be aſhamed to 
own. With them, 'a few favourites only 
mult be preſerved, reſcued from the ge- 
neral ſhipwreck by the omniporent hand 
of God, and, as it were by enchantment, 
placed in the haven of eternal life they 
know not how : while the reft ate denied 
the neceſſary means of ſafety, ' or have 
their hands bound up ſo as they cannot 
uſe them. But as we know that God go- 
verns the world, we know alfo that he 
does not ſport himſelf in the miſery of 
his creatures. How agreeable is it to find 
ourſelves in the hand of an almighty be- 
ing, who loves us tenderly, and knows 
what is fit for us, and what we are able 
to bear! . is 5 

Let us on our part endeavour to make 
the right uſe of life; and, in doing ſo, 


Jet us go through it withour ſcrupuloſity, 
| without 
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without fear. God is not ſtanding over 
us like an Egyptian taſkmaſter: he is our 
Father, (our Saviour has taught us to call 
him ſo), and he is pleaſed with ſeeing us 
do our little work with a perfect depend- 
ence, and a child- like ſimplicity; ſenſible 
of our on weakneſs, but not diſcoura- 
ged, being ſure of aſſiſtance from him; 
loving him this moment as much as we 
can, and deſiring to love him more the 
next. With theſe diſpoſitions we ſhall live 
with innocence, and need not be afraid 
to die: God is God in the next world as 
well as in this; there, as here, we ſhall 
be diſpoſed of according to his will ; and 
if by a, wh it could be otherwiſe, we 
would not make it. 

But though a good life is the beſt pre- 
paration for death, it is not the only, 
Our conduct in health may have been 
ſuch. that in ſickneſs we cannot reflect up- 
on it without horror; yet we are not to 
give up all as loſt, or fill our minds with 
terrible apprehenſions of the judgements 
of God: our purification may not be 
completed, perhaps not begun; but his 
mercy ee, and if we are capable of 
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being purified, he will find a way. Re- 
pentance indeed is neceſſary, abſolutely 


neceſſary; but the beſt repentance is that 


which comes from another motive than 
the fear of puniſhment : and though the 
hardneſs of our hearts may oblige us to 
make it the firſt, it is of the utmoſt im- 
portance to know that it ought not to be 
the laſt. Whatever be the beſt prepara- 
tion for death, love and ſubmiſſion are the 
beſt diſpoſitions to die in: and as our time 


then may be very ſhort, we muſt endea- 


vour to paſs all at once to that which is 
moſt perfect. Whether we be languiſh- 
ing on a bed, or racked with pain; whe- 
ther we have {ſpiritual conſolation, or the 
contrary ; God 1s the maſter, let him do 
his will, it is our part to love and to ſub- 
mit: and though we be not ſenſible that 
we love, let us ſtill ſubmit, and love as 
much as we can, In ſhort, whatever be 
our ſtate of body and mind, let us put no 
bounds to our reſignation, and leave the 


reſt to God. 


I have, you ſee, filled a good deal of 
paper, more indeed than J at firſt thought 
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of: a greater ſkill in writing might have 
brought it to a narrower compaſs; but as 
it is, I hope the time you ſhall beſtow up- 
on reading it will not be loſt. My deſign 
was to make it uſeful, and I have endea- 
voured it all I could ;- for it may be the 
only way I can give you advice, 


To all my -Children 
Li aſter my death. 


Wrote in 1729-1730. Some Notes add- 
ed, and this copy * made, in 1735. 


The identical copy which was given to the printer. 
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